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PREFACE. 


The “ Letters from the Mountains,” the' work by 
which the name of the late Mrs. Grant is best known 
to the public, by whom they were so favourably 
received upwards of thirty years ago, consisted of a 
selection from her correspondence with her intimate 
friends, during her residence in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which terminated in 1803.* At that period 
she removed nearer to Edinburgh, where she per¬ 
manently fixed her residence a few years afterwards. 
She continued to live in that city for nearly thirty 
years, namely, from 1810 until her death, in 1838. 
During this lengthened period Mrs. Grant mixed 
extensively in the literary and other circles of Edin¬ 
burgh, where her house was the resort of many 
eminent characters both of her own and foreign coun- 

* A new Edition of the “ Letters from the Mountains,” in two 
Volumes, has been published by Messrs. Longman & Co. of London, 
in 1845, with Notes and Additions by the Editor of this work.—(1845.) 
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tries. She continued during all this time to maintain 
an extensive correspondence with her friends in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and America; and her letters, as may 
he supposed, contain many sketches of the literary 
and other society of the Scottish capital, and of the 
varied characters with whom she was brought into 
contact, as well as notices of the literature and gene¬ 
ral topics of the day. 

The Series of Letters now given to the public, 
extending from 1803 to 1838, may therefore be re¬ 
garded as a continuation of, and connecting with, 
the “ Letters from the Mountains,” but treating of 
different and more varied subjects. 

THE EDITOR. 


Emnuuhgii, Januauy 1844. 
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Among the papers found in the repositories of the late 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, at her death in 1838, was 
included a brief sketch of the earlier part of her own 
life, which she began to write in 1825. It contains a 
rapid view of the principal incidents of her life, from 
her birth in J755, down to 180(5, when she became 
known to the public as the author of “ Letters from 
the Mountains.” At that period the memoir termi¬ 
nates, leaving the events of the last thirty years that 
she survived still untold. The reader may probably 
be better pleased to become acquainted with the earlier 
portion of Mrs. Grant’s history, as told in her own 
words, than in those of another, and the sketch referred 
to is therefore now given to the Public. 

“ I began to live,” says Mrs. Grant, “ to the purposes 
of feeling, observation, and recollection, much earlier 
than children usually do. I was not acute, I was not 
sagacious, but 1 had an active imagination and un¬ 
common powers of memory. I had no companion, 
vol. i. n 
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nb one fondled or caressed me^far less did any one 
take the trouble of amusing me; I did not till the 
sixth year of my age possess a single toy. A child 
with less activity of mind would have become torpid 
under the same circumstances. Yet, whatever of 
purity of thought, originality of character, and pre¬ 
mature thirst for knowledge' distinguished me from 
other children of my age, was, I am persuaded, very 
much owing to these privations. Never was a human 
being less improved, in the sense in which that ex¬ 
pression is generally understood; but never was one 
less spoilt by indulgence, or more carefully preserved 
from every species of mental contagion. The result 
of the peculiar circumstances in which I was placed, 
had the effect of making me a kind of anomaly very 
different from other, people, and very little influenced 
by the motives, as well as very ignorant of the modes of 
thinking and acting, prevalent in the world at large. 

“ My father, Duncan Macvicar, was a plain, brave, 
pious man. He was bom in the parish of Craignish 
in Argyllshire, and was early left an orphan. He re¬ 
moved, when a young man, to Fort-William, in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, where he had some concern in farming 
along with his relation, Captain Macvicar. In 1753, 
he married my mother, who was a granddaughter of 
Mr. Stewart of Invemahyle, an ancient family in the 
neighbouring county of Argyll.-* Some time after- 


* Alexander Stewart, Esq«of Invemahyle, the fine old Highland 
gentleman mentioned by Sir Walter Scott as the prototype of the 
Baron of Bradwardine in Waverley, and of whom he records many 
interesting anecdotes from personal acquaintance, was a granduncle 
of Mrs. Grant, being the brother of her maternal grandmother. See 
Introduction» to Waverley and Ilob Roy .— Ed. 
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wards my parents removed to Glasgow, where I was 
horn on the 21st February 1755, but was immediately 
sent home to bo nursed in the house of my grand¬ 
mother, near Fort-William. Eighteen months after¬ 
wards I was carried back to Glasgow, with red cheeks 
and a quantity of soft light hair, al| which, I was 
afterwards told, made ftie accounted a pretty child. 
1 lay, however, under some suspicion in regard to my 
mental powers, from my quiet and abstracted manner 
of gazing at objects near to me. However, as I grew 
more active I became less clumsy ; and when I spoke 
plainly, my intellectual powers were no longer ques¬ 
tioned. 

“ In 1757 my father went out to America under 
the auspices of Colonel Archibald Montgomerie, after¬ 
wards Earl of Eglinton, in whose regiment (the 77th 
Foot) ho had a commission, leaving my mother and 
myself in Glasgow, with the intention of sending for 
us if the country held out any inducement for his set¬ 
tling in it. The only particular of my infantine his¬ 
tory that I remember to have heard related, took place 
in the streets of Glasgow ; and I mention it to show 
at what an early age children observe and remember. 
My mother lived in the eastern extremity of the town; 
I suppose she often spoke to other's, though not to me, 
of my father being in America, and might very pro¬ 
bably point westward when describing in what direc¬ 
tion the New World lay to some one who knew still 
less than herself of geography. Be that as it may, 1 
certainly set off one Sunday evening, when I was at 
most two years and eight months old, and walked de¬ 
liberately by myself very nearly a mile to the western 

r 2 
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extremity of tlie Trongate; how much farther I might 
have gone is not known. A lady looking out at a 
window saw, with some surprise, a child neatly dressed 
in white, with bare head and arms, walking alone and 
unattended, in the middle of the street. She sent for 
me, and asked me where I came from. I said, ‘ From 
mamma’s houseI could tell no more. She next 
questioned me where I was going. I answered, in my 
imperfect manner, ‘that I was going to America to 
seek papa.’ This explanation only increased her 
wonder, and did not diminish the interest so young a 
traveller had excited. She gave me tea, put me to 
bed, and determined to wait till morning to make 
farther discoveries, finding me perfectly satisfied to 
remain. However, while I was enjoying repose after 
my long walk, a bell was heard in the street, the public 
crier having been sent through the town describing a 
lost child. How or when I was brought back 1 know 
not; but I have often heard the stoiy told by my 
mother, who certainly was the last person to embellish, 
far less to invent. The first she would not, and the 
last she could not: I never knew a person of more 
perfect integrity, or more deficient in imagination. 
My age and the expressed intention of my journey 
alone made the performance of this early exploit re¬ 
markable. 

“ When nearly three years old, I accompanied my 
mother to America; and upon landing at Charleston, 
in 1758, found my father absent on an expedition to 
Pittsburg. The following year we removed to Penn¬ 
sylvania, and soon afterwards to the province of New 
York. A very new scene then opened. My father 
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being stationed with a party of Highlanders, at a Dutch 
settlement below Albany, called Claverock, on the do¬ 
main of a worthy, wealthy, and most primitive family, 
recommended himself so much by his conduct and that 
of his men, in contrast to a company of English sol¬ 
diers, previously billeted there, who hyd been insolent 
tuid rapacious, that he became a great favourite, and 
easily prevailed on the good pei^>le to receive my 
mother and myself at a nominal board, while he took 
the field with the army. Here I learnt very rapidly 
to read from my mother, never having any other teacher 
while there. Here, too, among the primitive worthies 
of the settlement, I learnt that love of truth and sim¬ 
plicity which 1 found a charm against artifice and 
pretension of every kind. 1 learned also to love the 
Indians, who were always wel] received and well 
treated by the kind-hearted family. 

“ The first summer of my abode at Claverock, my 
father was engaged with the 5;>th regiment, to which 
he was now attached, hi the fatal attack on Tieonde- 
roga, where Lord Howe, and many of our countrymen 
fell in battle with the French. The next winter my 
father brought us to New York, and in the following 
spring (1760), we returned to Cla\ crock, where I was 
again happy with those whom I counted as brothers 
and sisters. My father returned this year early from 
the campaign, and took us to the town of Albany, on 
the Hudson river, where I saw, with keen though 
childish sorrow, the Highland<soldiers dragging through 
the streets cannon destined for the attack on the 
Havannah, where so many of them afterwards per¬ 
ished. In October we set out with a party, in boats, 
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moved me to say that bad angels sometimes whispered 
dreams into the soul. When asked for my authority, 
I surprised every one, but myself most of all, by a 
long quotation from Eve’s fatal dream, infusing into 
‘her mind the ambition that led to guilt. After this 
happy quotation T became a great favourite, and 
Madame Schuyler never failed to tell any one who 
hail read Milton of the origin of her partiality. While 
we remained in America 1 enjoyed much of Madame 
Schuyler’s society, and after my father removed from 
Albany, I spent two winters with her in that city. 
Indeed, if my parents would have parted with me, she 
would havd kept me entirely with herself; whatever 
culture my mind received, 1 owe to her. 

“ My father was a careful man, and had a faculty 
of making money where it could be fairly acquired. 
Upon the termination of the avar in Canada, the Bri¬ 
tish Government granted allotments of land to retired 
officers, two thousand acres to each. One of these 
was given to my father, upon his retiring from the 
army, upon half-pay, in 17115. Few or none of the 
officers who received these grants had any taste for 
living in the woods, or for the expense or trouble of 
taking out patents, and going out with surveyors and 
a party of Indians to locate and mark out the lands. 
My father, however, was familiar with the ways of the 
country, spoke the language, and was well liked among 
the people. He purchased for a trifle the rights of 
some young officers who.were in haste to return home 
to Britain, and adding their rights to his own, and 
taking them out in a fertile comer, as yet unoccupied, 
having them carefully surveyed, and his title estab- 
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lished, he became a landholder to a considerable extent, 
and I, his only child, was looked on as an heiress. The 
property thus acquired by my father was situated in 
the township of Clarendon, in what has since become 
the state of New Vermont, but then formed part, of 
the province of New York. 

“ About the same tiifte (1765), we removed from 
Albany to a house which my maternal friend Madame 
Schuyler possessed in a part of the country called the 
Flats, some miles higher up the Hudson, where we 
kept a little farm, intending in due time to remove to 
our Clarendon estate, for which we were daily getting 
offers from emigrants from New England* my father 
meanwhile keeping up the price of his lands, which 
were every day rising in value as the country around 
them Wiis cleared and inhabited. Being a keen sports¬ 
man and iisher, he exposed himself so much to cold 
and wet that he became a victim to ague and rheu¬ 
matism, and after intense suffering for a year, took a 
sudden resolution of returning to Scotland in 1708. 
lie had an intimate friend, Mr John Mnnro, a magis¬ 
trate in that country, who had settled on a large tract 
of land bounded by that of my father, whose intention 
of leaving America was so precipitately carried into 
effect that he had no time to arrange his affairs, but 
constituted his friend to be his agent or attorney, in 
either selling or letting his lands. 

“ Thus we returned to Scotland, with very few 
available funds except my father's lialf-pay, thinking 
we had left behind an estate, the produce of which 
would, to our quiet and frugal habits, afford abun¬ 
dance. I had but lately entered on the fourteenth 
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year of my age. The revolutionary tempest was even 
then gathering in America; officers and servants of 
government were looked upon with an evil eye, yet 
did not dream of events which were shortly to occa- 
‘sion their ruin and banishment. We arrived in Scot¬ 
land in May 1768, encountering one continued storm 
in a small, ill-found vessel, and put into Lame, in the 
north of Ireland, where we remained some days to 
recruit. Arriving at Glasgow, strangers, in limited 
circumstances, my usual source of felicity, which has 
attended me through life, did not fail me there;—1 
mean that of having friends of uncommon merit faith¬ 
fully attached to me. I was first sought after as some¬ 
thing curious and anomalous, having none of the 
embellishments of education, knowing only reading, 
writing, and needlework,—writing indeed very imper¬ 
fectly, yet familiar with books, with plants, and with 
trees, with all that regarded the face of nature; per¬ 
fectly ignorant of the customs and manners of the 
world; combining with a childish and amusing sim¬ 
plicity, a store of various knowledge, which nothing 
less than the leisure of much solitary retirement, and 
the tenacity of an uncommonly retentive memory, 
could have accumulated in the mind of an over¬ 
grown child,—for such I appeared to those who knew 
my age. 

“ With one family of the name of Pagan,-to whose 
son we were known in America, I formed an affec¬ 
tionate intimacy. At their country house on the 
banks of the river Cart, near Glasgow, I spent part 
of three summers, which I look back upon as a valu¬ 
able part of mental, perhaps I should rather say moral, 
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education. Minds so pure, piety so mild, so cheerful 
and influential, manners so simple and artless, without 
the slightest tincture of hardness or vulgarity, such 
primitive ways of thinking, so much of the best genuine 
Scottish character, I have never met with, nor could 
ever have supposed to exist, had I not witnessed. Here 
were the reliques of the old Covenanters all round us, 
and here I enriched my memory with many curious 
traits of Scottish history and manners, by frequenting 
the cottages of the pcasantiy, and perusing what I 
could find on their smoky hook-shelves. Here was 
education for the heart and mind, well adapted for the 
future lot which Providence assigned to lfie. With 
these friends, then a numerous family, I kept up an 
intimate connection, which neither time nor absence! 
interrupted, and which was only' concluded by the 
death of the last individual of that much esteemed 
family in 1824. 

“ My father had a share in some commercial busi¬ 
ness, which was likely to be a prosperous one; but 
being offered, in 1773, the office of Barrack-Master of 
Fort-Augustus in Inverness-shire, he could not resist 
the temptation of a military employment, which best 
suited his habits; and emolument was not so great an 
object, as he was then receiving flattering accounts of 
the offers made for his transatlantic estate. My own 
sequestered and unworldly character made the idea 
of living in the Highlands not unpleasant to me: yet 
I felt much at parting from my kind friends,—one in 
particular, of my own age, with whom I have kept up 
an intimate friendship, now above fifty years, not in¬ 
cluding our early childish intimacy at Glasgow. Her 
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friendship, and that of her equally valuable sister, 
were the delight of my youth, and are among the chief 
remaining comforts of my decline.* 

“ Of my life for six years at Fort-Augustus, and the 
intimacies I formed there, much is said in my pub¬ 
lished letters.^ A young clergyman, connected with 
some of the most respectable families in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, possessing great personal advantages, and 
adding that of much refinement of mind, sound prin¬ 
ciple, and a most correct judgment, was at that time 
chaplain to the garrison. Intimacy was in a manner 
unavoidable between young people of resembling tastes, 
who, in the narrow circle in which they moved, met 
unavoidably every day. My marriage took place in 
1779. Mr. Grant having been placed in the neigh¬ 
bouring parish of Laggan three years before, his 
popularity was • secured by his manners and conduct; 
mine was of more difficult attainment, because I was 
not a native of the country, and Highlanders dislike 
the intrusion of a stranger. However, I had both 
pride and pleasure in overcoming difficulties. Thus, 
by adopting the customs, studying the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage, and, above all, not wondering at any thing 
local and peculiar, with the aid of a most worthy and 
sensible mother-in-law, i acquired that share of the 
good-will of my new connections, and the regard of 
the poor, without which, even with the fond affection 
of a fellow-mind, such a residence would have been 
scarcely supportable. , 

* Mrs. Smith of Jordan Hill, near Glasgow, and her sister, Sirs. 
James Brown, of that city, are the friends here alluded to. Much 
of the correspondence in the following volumes, and in the “ Letters 
from tho Mountains,” is addressed to these ladies.— Ed. 
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“ My father soon afterwards removed to Fort-George, 
near Inverness, and had generally one or two of my 
children residing with him and my mother. I ac¬ 
quired a taste for fanning, led a life of fervid activity, 
and had a large family of children, all promising, and 
the greater number of them beautiful. I felt much 
at home among our neiglfbours and the tenantry, and 
many things occurred that might give interest to a 
more extended biography, but must be here passed 
over. I generally passed some weeks every summer 
at Fort-George with my parents, and kept up a con¬ 
stant correspondence with my friends in the South. 

“ In 1794 my father gave up his office 1 at Fort- 
George, and returned to Glasgow. This was in some 
degree convenient for us, as it enabled ns to send our 
children there for education. A particular circum¬ 
stance made us known to the family of the late M r 
Macintosh of Dunchattan in that neighbourhood; 
much of my printed correspondence was carried on 
with Mrs. Macintosh, who was a woman very kind- 
hearted, and possessing strong intellectual powers, 
with a fund of* peculiar humour. She was sister of 
Dr. Moore of literary memory, the father of the la¬ 
mented General Sir John Moore. Her husband was, 
in his way, a distinguished philanthropist. He pro¬ 
cured a commission in the army for our eldest son, 
John Lauchlan, then a mere boy, but a most amiable 
and promising one: he died in Glasgow of consump¬ 
tion in his sixteenth year. Xhis was a great blow, 
and bore heavy on his father, whose health had been 
always very precarious. I had mourned over three 
children, who died previously, in early infancy. The 
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birth of my youngest child, a fortnight after the death 
of his brother, carried off my thoughts, in some degree, 
from this affliction. The daily decline of Mr. Grant’s 
health, though I was unwilling to see it, now forced 
itself on my attention. He outlived his son eighteen 
months. ...... I cannot go through details ever 

painful to memory: suffice' it that he was removed 
in 1801, after an attack of inflammation of three days’ 
continuance; and I was thus left with eight children, 
not free from debt, yet owing less than might be 
expected, considering the size of our family, and the 
decent hospitality which was kept up in a manner 
that, on looking back, astonishes even myself, as it did 
others at the time. I was too much engrossed with 
my irreparable loss on the one hand, and too much 
accustomed to a firm reliance on the fatherly care of 
Him who will not abandon the children of a righteous 
man, on the othei*, to have any fears for the support 
of so many helpless creatures. I felt a confidence on 
their account that to many might appear romantic and 
extravagant. 

“ Where now was the American property 1 Entirely 
swallowed up in the gulph of the Revolution. It lay, 
unhappily, within the bounds of Vermont,—a new' 
state which had risen, like a volcanic island, in the 
tumult of that civil commotion. The inhabitants were 
disbanded soldiers and lawless characters from every 
other State; they well knew that much of the land 
of which they had usurped the possession belonged to 
officers and other British subjects. But they refused 
to accede to the Confederation of the other States, if 
their rights were called in question; so that my father 
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lost his landed property entirely, as lie could not claim 
the merit of loyalty in troublesome times, having left 
America before the troubles commenced. I omitted 
to say that, a very few years before his death, Mr. Grant 
obtained the chaplaincy of Lord Lynedoch’s regiment 
(the 90th), in consequence of which I # still receive a 
small pension from the War Office. 

“ I should now mention that I very early discovered 
a faculty of rhyming scarcely worthy to be dignified 
with the name of poetry, but easy and fluent. My 
first essay was scrawled in a kind of Miltonic verse, 
when I was little more than nine years old. I meant 
it for a secret; but my father showed it to some of 
our Mends, which made mo very much ashamed : and 
1 think, whatever 1 might have meditated, I never 
wrote more till 1 wandered on the banks of the Cart, 
and afterwards at Fort-Augustus, and again upon my 
way home to Laggan, after spending some months 
among my friends at Glasgow. All these occasional 
scraps I gave away, never having preserved a single 
copy. My friends were more apprehensive of pecu¬ 
niary distress for me than I was for myself, and well 
knew how reluctant I should be to appear before the 
public as a winter;—this, perhaps, as much from pride 
as from modesty. I had been often urged by partial 
friends to write for the booksellers; but, in the first 
place, I had more dread of censure than hope of ap¬ 
plause ; and, besides, I could not find leisure, devoted 
as I was to a tenderly affectionate husband, whose 
delicacy of constitution and still greater delicacy of 
mind, made my society and attendance essential to him. 
It still is gratifying to me to think of my steadiness 
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in this refusal. I had, during some of the years 
which tasked my faculties of every kind to intense 
exertion, much aid and comfort from a young lady* 
related to my husband’s family, whom particular cir¬ 
cumstances had separated.from her nearer relatives; 
yet, owing to her absence during winter in town, 
my duties grew every day more arduous. Nothing, 
indeed, but the deepest gratitude to the invaluable 
friends of my early days, would have induced me to 
cany on the frequent correspondence now known to 
the public; it was only in early summer mornings, 
and late winter ones, that I could find time to write: 
an excellent constitution, and equal, cheerful spirits, 
for which I could never be thankful enough, bore me 
through a great deal. 

“ To return. Before I lia'd ever heard of the project 
for my advantage,'—indeed before the materials were 
collected,—Proposals were dispersed all over Scotland 
for publishing a volume of my Poems. To these pro¬ 
posals a specimen was annexed, in what my friends 
in Edinburgh considered my best manner. The late 
Duchess of Gordon had a seat at Kinrara, near Lag- 
gan, where she spent the summer months. Unlike 
most people of the world, she presented her least fa¬ 
vourable phasis to the public; but in this, her Highland 
home, all her best qualities were in action, and there it 
was that her warm benevolence and steady friendship 
were known and felt. Although I had at that time 
(1802) never seen her t she wrote me a letter of con¬ 
dolence, and interested herself with much kindness in 

* Miss Charlotte Grant, daughter of Captain Grant of Ballin- 
tomb, in Strathspey. 
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my behalf. My personal friends were not only zealous 
themselves, but procured new friends for me, who after¬ 
wards showed the warmest interest in my welfare. 
Being very much attached to my humble neighbours, 
I had at one time written, as part of a letter, a page or 
two of poetical regret at the hard necessity that forced 
so many to emigrate. The friend who had preserved 
this effusion sent it home, and advised me to enlarge 
and complete the sketch. I did so; and thus was 
finished “ The Highlanders,” the principal poem in the 
published collection ; the rest I did not see again till 
I saw them in print. Of the living I must not speak; 
but in gratitude to the departed, I must mention the 
unwearied exertions, on this occasion, of Robert Ar- 
buthnot, Esq., the father of the present Sir William, 
and the late Sir William Forbeij, neither of whom 
were personally known to me.* Three thousand names 
appear as subscribers to the volume of Poems,—a 
number, I am told, unequalled. Some of these I owed 
to esteem, but certainly the greatest number to com¬ 
passion, or to influence; so that my gratitude was 
mingled with a sense of humiliation. 


* Of the living friends here alluded to by Mrs. Grant, her son has 
great pleasure in particularizing the venerable Mr. George Thom¬ 
son, well known as the correspondent of Burns. This gentleman, 
although then acquainted with Mrs. Grant only through the medium 
of mutual friends, took the entire trouble of arranging her poems 
for the press, devoting much of his leisure time to this task, and 
using every exertion to make the intended publication known, 
before he had ever seen the Author. It was no wonder that a friend¬ 
ship thus commenced should have continued while Mrs. Grant lived, 
or that her son, who was ignorant of some of these circumstances 
when the first edition of this work was published, should take the 
earliest opportunity of recording the name of Mr. George Thomson 
among his mother’s most efficient friends at this important pe¬ 
riod.—E d. 

VOI.. I. C 
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“ Having already paid a dne tribute of gratitude to 
the Duchess of Goi’don, it is but justice to state the 
indulgence of the Duke. We had a cheap, fertile, and 
compact farm at Laggan, without which we could not 
have supported our family in the manner we did. The 
Duke allowed me to possess it at the old rent, not only 
for the year after Mi’. GrantVdeath, but for the ensuing 
one also. This was not quite satisfactory to my friends 
in, Glasgow, who generously wished me to live near 
them, that they might be in many respects useful to 
me. But my elder daughters found a home there under 
my father's roof, who had removed to that city chiefly 
on their account; 1 also thought my mountain abode 
at Laggan more frugal and safe in its remote obscurity. 
1 loved the common people too, chiefly because, of their 
own class, they werp very uncommon people, and also 
because they revered the memoiy of their departed 
pastor, and truly loved his family. I knew them well; 
nor do I think that any educated or informed person 
ever was more intimately known to an unlettered and 
seemingly uninformed populace. But I have told my 
feelings and opinions on this subject in another place, 
to which I shall refer hereafter. 

“ In 1802, while the publication of my Poems was 
about to take place, a lady* in Bristol, who had heard 
much of the conduct and manners of my eldest daugh¬ 
ter, and who was well known to my friends in Edin¬ 
burgh and Glasgow, requested me to permit my daugh¬ 
ter to reside with her as a friend, promising to make 
her such an allowance as would put it in her power to 

* Mrs. Protheroc, the lady of the late Edward Protheroe, Esquire, 
M.P. for Bristol.— Ed. 
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assist her family. There could not be a more meri¬ 
torious couple than this lady and her husband. All 
seemed promising, so that I did not feel justified in 
declining the proposal; and my daughter was accord- 
ingly soon after established most agreeably with her 
new friends in Bristol. My next difficulty—for I was 
never long without one—arose from the state of my 
(laughter’s health. 1 was soon after apprised by her 
friends in Bristol, that she was dangerously ill; that 
the lady with whom she resided had been summoned 
to a distant part of the country to attend her mother’s 
death-bed ; and that it was absolutely necessary that 
I should myself go to take charge of her. I was obliged 
to set out immediately, in a state of mind impossible to 
describe, and to leave my family under the care of two 
trusty and most attached servants,* and a daughter of 
eighteen—that incomparable daughter, Isabella, who, 
while she remained on earth, was like a guardian angel 
to us all. 

“ My painful journey commenced in mid-winter, 
and was not barren of occurrences; the friends I made 
on the way were a valuable addition to my treasures 
of that kind.* I found my daughter very ill, and was 
plainly told by her friends that she was not likely to 
recover: her physician was of the same opinion, add¬ 
ing, that if she had any chance of recovery, it would 
be by residing for some months at the hot wells in the 
neighbourhood, and drinking the waters. This was % 
formidable proposal to me; but*! trusted in the Hand 


* The late Mrs. Simpson of Keynsham, near Bath, and her daugh¬ 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Conway, of Chantroy Netlierbury, Dorsetshire, 
are the friends here alluded to. 

C 2 
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which had hitherto upheld me, and took lodgings at 
the hot wells, where I found myself repaid for what 
was certainly very inconvenient, by seeing my daugh¬ 
ter, in a great measure, restored to health. One of the 
friends of my early days, Mrs Fur/.er (formerly Miss 
Ourry), was now a widow, living retired at the pretty 
village of Plympton, in Devonshire. She invited us 
cordially to spend a few weeks witli her; hut we could 
oidy afford a fortnight, and then returned to Bristol to 
set off for Scotland. 

“ It was the end of March (1803) when we arrived 
in Glasgow. I found my father suffering from an ill¬ 
ness in that city, which proved his last; and I left my 
daughter with him. Returning to my home at Lag- 
gan, after seeing all the luxury that wealth affords, I 
set out, mounted on a horse that was sent to meet me, 
on a dark showery day, and travelled over the Weak 
unvaried heath of Drumochter* with unspeakable de¬ 
light. I was going from a world where I was a sor¬ 
rowful unknown wanderer, to a place where every 
countenance brightened at my approach, and where 
affectionate children were to meet me with rapture. 
But on this I must not enlarge. 

u Briefly, then, before the time elapsed when my 
unwilling removal from Laggan took place (June 
1803), I engaged a house near Stirling, with some 
garden-ground and a lawn, where I could feed a couple 
of cows. The place was called Woodend; f on its 
unequalled beauty I will not now dilate. Of my kind 

* An extensive mountainous tract which separates the counties of 
Perth and Inverness. 

f Now called Gartur, it lies two miles to the south-west of Stir¬ 
ling. 
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departed friend, Lady Steuart, I must ever think with 
the gratitude I owed to her, and with the esteem which 
every one paid to her merit. She was my next, my 
kindest, I might well say, my only kind neighbour at 
Woodend.* By others in the vicinity I was little 
known and less understood; but my.old friends dis¬ 
covered and sought me out in my seclusion. 

“ My eldest remaining son, Duncan, was then at 
Marlow, preparing for the army, which, to my sorrow, 
was his choice. A disturbance arising among the 
youths of that establishment, in which he was no other¬ 
wise concerned than as the depositary of their secret, 
which he had too much honour to betray, involved me 
in much trouble and expense. I was obliged, in con¬ 
sequence, to go to Loudon in the beginning of 1805, 
leaving my family with my mother, who had come to 
live with me after the death of my father. My son, 
who was the hope and pride of my family, soon after¬ 
wards, through the patronage of the well known and 
respected Charles Grant, then Chairman of the India 
House, received a commission in the military service 
of the East India Company, and I was detained, heavy- 
hearted enough, for some months in London, to see 
him prepared for going to India. The equipment of 
my son was a new and heavy expenditure, tor which I 
was not w r ell provided. In this situation my friends 
strongly advised me to publish my Letters ; a resource 
in which I had little faith, and, hail I thought it avail¬ 
able, such a disclosure was vert grating to my feelings, 
for two reasons. First, because I always thought it 

* Sir Henry and Lady Steuart, of Allanton, then resided at the 
neighbouring inatisiim-housc of Touch, the property of Lady Steuart’s 
brother, Mr Setou. 
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extremely indelicate to publish letters in the lifetime 
of the author; and next, because to suit them for public 
perusal, and avoid misconstruction in iny own circle, 
I saw that 1 should find it necessary to exclude the 
most amusing and interesting passages, namely, those 
that related mere particularly to my friends and their 
friends, as well as much harmless badinage and veri¬ 
table narrative. The only series of letters, indeed, 
that I myself should have thought worth preserving, 
were those I had written to a young lady of distin¬ 
guished beauty, both of mind and person, whom I have 
before alluded to, and whose history makes, in my 
eventful life, an episode of no small interest to those 
who knew and admired her. To her I had, for ten 
years, supplied the place of her departed mother. She 
diod (May 1800) in the first year after her marriage, 
leaving with one of my daughters, who attended her, 
strict injunctions to destroy those letters after her 
death, in order, I believe, to prevent the misconstruc¬ 
tions to which they might be liable, by falling into the 
hands of those to whom many passages of them might 
prove unintelligible. 

“ After arriving in London, I was at the utmost 
loss, knowing no bookseller, how to dispose of my de¬ 
fective and ill-arranged manuscripts. Happily, I met 
with a Scotch friend, who knew something of Messrs. 
Longman and liees, and promised to introduce me. 
I went to them with no enviable feelings, being frilly 
as much ashamed of my shabby manuscript as Falstaff 
was of his ragged recruits. Mr. Longman, however, 
took it graciously, submitted it to his invisible critic, 
and in a few days I heard the glad sound that it would 
do very well for publication. I was told that it would 
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be set about immediately, and would be ready in three 
or four months, it being arranged that I should receive 
half of the profits, the booksellers bearing the risk of 
printing. This was in spring, 1805. Summer and 
autumn passed, winter came, spring returned;—still 
not a word of my book. I thought my papers had been 
lost or thrown aside a* useless, and, occupied with 
a thousand other cares, I had almost forgotten them, 
when I received at Woodend a letter informing me 
that my book was printed, and nothing was wanted 
but the preface, which, it seems, was the hist thing 
required. Certainly never was preface more expedi- 
tiously written. In half an hour after the letter was 
received the preface was away to Stirling to overtake 
the evening post. I had declined to give my name to 
the public as the author of the Letters, and therefore 
could not be much affected, fartlier than a pecuniary 
disappointment, by their being overlooked. Yet I 
have been seldom so much surprised as when my kind 
neighbour Lady Steuart casually mentioned her hear¬ 
ing from London that a book called “ Letters from 
the Mountains ” divided, with some other new publica¬ 
tion, the attention of readers that summer. No per¬ 
son, I believe, was so astonished at their success as 
myself. My booksellers dealt liberally with me, and 
many persons of distinguished worth interested them¬ 
selves in me, and sought my acquaintance, in conse¬ 
quence of perusing these Letters. I do not name the 
living, but of those who are l^eyond the reach of hu¬ 
man gratitude, I may mention Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London, and Mr. Ilatsell of 
the House of (’ominous.’' 
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Here Mrs. Grant’s sketch of’ her own life breaks off 
some time before the period of the death of her daughter 
Charlotte, which occurred in April 1807. She was an 
amiable and beautiful girl, of premature understand¬ 
ing, who died at the age of seventeen. Her letters 
Still remaining show her to have been possessed of 
much of her mother's energy of character, and abound 
in expressions of warm affection, and sentiments of 
piety and truth. Three months afterwards, Catherine, 
the second daughter, died in her twenty-fifth year. In 
alluding to this period, Mrs. Grant says, in another 
place, “I cannot dwell on all the anguish of this 
beginning of maternal sorrow; I mean, that of seeing 
my hopes blasted by consumption, since so fatal to my 
family. I had lost children before, but I was not then 
their only parent.” She probably never could resume 
a narrative in which she would have to record the suc¬ 
cessive bereavements of her much beloved children, 
eleven of whom it was the will of a mysterious Provi¬ 
dence that she should survive. For their sakes she 
made the most meritorious and strenuous exertions; 
she had most acute and deep feelings, but her faith, 
her piety, and her fortitude, enabled her to support 
almost unequalled trials. 

Four of Mrs. Grant’s daughters who survived 
Catherine, lived to grow up, and were severally re¬ 
markable for talent or amiability. The eldest of her 
two remaining sons was prosperous in his military 
career in India, He was himself deserving, and he 
had met with kind and influential friends; and to 
him his mother looked with pride and hope, which 
were suddenly blasted by the unexpected tidings of 
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his death in 1814, in his twenty-seventh year. The 
youngest son alone survived her. 

The preceding sketch of Mrs. Grant’s life by her¬ 
self is continued down to 1806, as are her published 
u Tetters from the Mountains and, as the series of 
letter's in the following volumes have been selected 
from a more extensive correspondence, with a view to 
their conveying, in her own words, a continuous his¬ 
tory of her eventful life, little more of prefatory detail 
rs necessary. 

In 1806 Mrs. Grant removed with her family from 
their pleasant dwelling at Woodend, to Stirling, and 
from Stirling to Edinburgh, in 1810. Her object in 
making this removal, and the society she mingled 
with in the capital, where -she resided during the re¬ 
mainder of her life, are fully described in the follow¬ 
ing volumes. In 1820 Mrs. Grant had the misfortune 
to fall down a stair, which caused a serious injury, 
followed by severe suffering for many months, and by 
lameness for the rest of her life. She bore the long 
confinement and protracted pain with cheerful sub¬ 
mission,—grateful for every kindness, for cveiy alle¬ 
viation. Happily her general health did not suffer, 
and such was the energy of her character, that, though 
unable to move without crutches, she overcame all ob¬ 
stacles, and made several distant journeys afterwards, on 
account of the health of her family, or to visit friends. 

In 1827 she was deprived of Mary, the eldest and 
the last surviving of her daugfyers, whose style of con¬ 
versation and letters some of their friends considered 
equal to those of her mother. Mrs. Grant, in writing 
after Mary’s death to a friend who had intimately 
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known them both, says, “ What I wanted, she had, 
sound judgment, much tact, discernment into charac¬ 
ter, manners the most popular, joining perfect ease 
to perfect modesty,—may I not now add, a grace 
peculiar to herself) and a talent for the management of 
a family seldom met with, and rendered compatible 
with all her social and pleasing qualities. All this she 
was, and I was most blessed iii a friend, companion, and 
manager, in every department unequalled.” A young 
cousin, with devoted attachment, supplied the place 
of a daughter to Mrs. Grant till 1833, when the 
marriage of her son took place. His profession of a 
Writer to.the Signet had fixed him in Edinburgh, and 
he continued to reside with his mother. Her cheerful¬ 
ness, mid the lively appreciation she had of everything 
dona to promote her comfort, rendered her, till the 
latest period of her prolonged existence, a delightful 
companion to live with, while the warm interest she 
felt in whatever could contribute to the happiness, or 
even to the amusement of others, kept her own feel¬ 
ings and affections ever alive. Of her conversational 
powers it was remarked by a friend, that “ they were 
perhaps still more attractive than her writings. Her 
information on every subject, combined with her uni¬ 
form cheerfulness and equanimity, made her society 
very delightful. There was a dignity and sedateness, 
united with considerable sprightliness and vivacity, 
in her conversation, which rendered it highly in- 
teresting; and it was ^so unaffected and natural, and 
seemed to emanate from her well-stored mind with so 
little effort, that some of her liveliest sallies appeared 
as if they had been struck off at the moment without 
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any previous reflection. The native simplicity of her 
mind, and an entire freedom from all attempt at dis¬ 
play, soon made the youngest person with whom she 
conversed feel in the presence of a friend; and if there 
was any quality of her well-balanced mind which stood 
out more prominently than another, it was that bene¬ 
volence which made her invariably study the comfort 
of every person who came in contact with her.” 

In her figure Mrs. Grant was tall, and in her earlier 
life slender; but after the severe accident in 1820, 
probably from being deprived of her usual exercise, 
she became of a full habit. Her house ill Edin¬ 
burgh continued, for nearly thirty years,* to be the 
resort, not oidy of the numerous friends who were 
attracted by her animated conversation, but also by 
many distinguished strangers who brought introduc¬ 
tions to her. .The partiality she* early imbibed for 
America continued unabated, and she always hailed 
with peculiar pleasure the arrival of any one from that 
country. Her personal appearance and manners were 
described in the following graphic terms, in a letter to 
his friends, by an accomplished young American, who 
visited Edinburgh in 1829. “ I have seen Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan. She is a venerable ruin ; she is so lame 
;ts to be obliged to walk with crutches, and even with 
their assistance her motions are slow and languid. 
Still she is not only resigned, but cheerful; her con¬ 
fidence in Divine goodness has never failed. 1 think 
I shall never forget that veqprable countenance, so 
marked by suffering, yet so tranquil, so indicative at 
once both of goodness and of greatness. The broad 
and noble forehead above all, relieved by the parted 
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grey hair, exceeds, in interest, any feature of youthful 
beauty which it has yet been my fortune to behold. 
Her conversation is original and characteristic, frank, 
yet far from rude, replete at once with amusement 
and instruction. She frequently, among friends, claims 
the privilege of age to speak what she calls truth, what 
every one indeed must acknowledge to be such in its 
wisest and most attractive form.”* 

In the same year, Professor Norton, of Cambridge 
University, New England, along with Mrs. Norton, 
visited Mrs. Grant in Edinburgh, and thus writes to 
her after his return to America :—“ It was delightful 
to find yoa in old age, after such severe trials, so sup¬ 
ported and strengthened by the power of God—not 
resigned merely, possessing not the calm benevolence 
of age alone, but all the kinder feelings in their fresh¬ 
ness and flower, which, beautiful as they are in youth, 
become so much more deeply interesting, when we 
know that care and sorrow have had no power to 
wither them, and that .they will soon form part of that 
crown of glory which fadeth not. If we could have 
forgotten the blessings which God has for a time taken 
to himself, and is reserving for you in his keeping, we 
might have thought of yon only as one 

“ Whose cheerful day benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 

The general favourite as the general friend.” 

Mrs. Grant always retained her love of nature and 
simplicity; she was never unemployed, and when 
neither reading nor writing, she occupied herself with 
knitting, conversing at the same time with her visitors 
* Remains of the Rev. Edmund II. Griffin. Now York, 1831. 
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or lier family circle; she was fond of having flowers 
and birds in her sitting room, and liked to collect 
parties of children about her. Until confined to bed, 
a fortnight before her death, the fine view of the 
country from her windows in Manor Place was a 
never-failing source of delight to hej;. The trees, 
the green grass, the distant hills, the sky, the setting 
sun,—nature in all her varieties, had charms for her. 
Her thankfulness to God for the mercies she enjoyed 
often escaped in ejaculations from her lips, when seated 
quietly with the few that latterly formed her domestic 
circle. Iler sorrows she kept within her own heart, 
showing by her unbroken courage the value of the 
hope that supported her, and by her ever ready sym¬ 
pathy with the griefs of others, how deeply she had 
felt, and how well she understood, sorrow in all its 
shades. 

For the last twelve years of her life, Mrs. Grant 
received a pension of L.100, which was granted by 
his late Majesty George the Fourth, on the joint re¬ 
presentation of Sir William Arbuthnot, Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord .Jeffrey, Mr. Henry Mackenzie (author of 
the Man of Feeling), Sir Robert Liston, and Principal 
Baird, w r ho, in the memorial presented on the occasion on 
Mrs. Grant’s behalf, which was written by Sir Walter 
Scott, attest their opinion, that “ the character and 
talents of Mrs. Grant have long rendered her not only 
a useful and estimable member of society, but one emi¬ 
nent for the services she has rendered to the cause of 
religion, morality, knowledge, and taste. Her writings,” 
they add, “ deservedly popular in her own country, 
derive their success from the happy manner in which, ad- 
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dressing tliemselves to the national pride of the Scottish 
people, they breathe a spirit at once of patriotism and 
of that candour which renders patriotism unselfish and 
liberal. We have no hesitation in attesting our belief 
that Mrs. Grant’s writings have produced a strong and 
salutary cffecfc upon her countrymen, who not only 
found recorded in them mucli of national history and 
antiquities, which would otherwise have been forgotten, 
but found them combined with the soundest and best- 
lessons of virtue and morality.” This application ori¬ 
ginated in the kindness of Mi’s. Grant’s friends, who 
concerted the matter without her knowledge; when 
tlie arrangements were explained to her, she was highly 
gratified by the warmth of friendship which had given 
rise to them. Her distinguished friend, the late Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls, left her, by his 
will, an annuity of similar amount; and these sums, 
added to some other bequests by friends, and the emo¬ 
luments of her writings, rendered Mrs. Grant, with 
her simple tastes and habits of self-denial, not only 
easy in circumstances in her latter days, but also en¬ 
abled her to gratify the generosity of her nature In- 
giving to others. 

During 1838, Mrs. Grant enjoyed her usual health, 
and in the summer she occasionally went out in a 
carriage, or was carried to a garden in her neighbour¬ 
hood, which had been for several years a favourite 
retreat of hers in warm weather. She continued to 
correspond with her absent friends, and received and 
gladly welcomed the friends who visited her in Manor 
Place, until the end of October, when she was seized 
with a severe attack of influenza. She hail lost her 
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amiable daughter-in-law nearly two years previously; 
but her son was with her during this her last illness, 
and she was sedulously attended by a lady who had 
been her companion for some years, and by attached 
servants, until the 7th of November, when, to borrow 
her own words, applied, in the “ Letters from the 
Mountains,” to the deatfi of a venerated relative, 
“ she departed full of hope and comfort, with a full 
confidence in the merits of her Divine Redeemer; 
and the looking back upon a well-spent life supported 
her in the hour when all other dependence fails.” 
Mrs. Grant was, at the time of her death, in her 
eighty-fourth year; her remains were interred near 
the graves of four of her daughters in the New 
Cemetery of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, where her 
son has erected a monument to her jncmorv. 


The following is a list of Mrs. Grant’s published 
works:— 

1. A volume of Original Poems, with some transla¬ 

tions from the Gaelic. Published in one volume 
in 1803. 

2. “ Letters from the Mountains,” being a selection 

from the author’s correspondence with her intimate 
friends, from 1773 to 1804. Published in three, 
volumes in 1806. 

3. Memoirs of an American Lady. Published in two 

volumes in 1808. 

4. Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlands of 
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Scotland, with translations from the Gaelic. Pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1811. 

5. Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen : a Poem. Pub¬ 
lished in one small volume in 1814. 
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Letter l. 

TO TIIT. REV. JOHN ANDERSON, Dlil.T, INVEKNKSS-SIURE. 

Woodcnd, near Stirling, 17th August, 1803. 

Dear hifj 

I had the pleasure of your letter, for such indeed 
it was to me, renewing the memoiy of the past, which 
I must always remember with regret the most tender, 
with affection the most grateful. Nothing but the 
softness that fills my heart anti my eyes, when I look 
back upon my past life and its associates, could make 
me less sensible than I ought to be of the blessings 
and benefits I enjoy here: the beauty of the place 
rises on me every day, and it is a scenery calculated 
to nurse a soothing and gentle melancholy. My 
house is an excellent one; my children well and doing 
well. I have got my mother with me to nurse, and 
she grows daily better with regard to her spirits after 
her late deprivation,* but does*not recruit much in 
strength. 


* The death of the Author’s father, Mr Maeviear. 

1 ) 2 
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We receive very great and unlooked-for civility 
from tlie people hereabouts. We have no near neigh¬ 
bour except Mr. Steuart of Allanton, who, being 
married to a daughter of Mr. Seton of Touch, occupies 
that fine seat in the immediate vicinity; he is a lite¬ 
rate and well-bred man, quite of the old court, with 
much dignity, and considered stately. Mrs. Steuart 
is a very suitable and resembling character to his. 
To us they have been all kindness, liberality and 
politeness; we command their garden as if it were 
our own, and receive daily fresh marks of civility and 
friendly interest. I could have no idea of such warmth 
of kindness where I have no claim whatever. 

I have brought my son Duncan home from the 
Academy, which he left with a very good character 
from all his masters; he is grown a genteel-looking 
boy, and much improved in his manners. The whole 
country being in a ferment with warlike preparations, 
has kindled in his mind a spark of military ardour, 
which I find it will not be easy for me to quench. I 
have therefore been prevailed on to apply to the 
Duchess of Gordon as the most likely person to ope¬ 
rate in such a business. I must beg you to enclose 
the within letter to her Grace. I know of none so 
likely to succeed in any application of the kind. 

Offer my best respects to Mrs. Anderson, and be¬ 
lieve me ever yours, gratefully, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter II. 

TO MRS. SMITH OF JORDANU1LL, NEAR GLASGOW. 

, Woodeud, 10th October, 1803. 

My dear r nencl, 

I heard of the happy acquisition you have made, 
and was ready to congratulate you on having a son- 
in-law so worthy of your daughter, when I got your 
letter, and had the pleasure to find confirmed by you 
all that I was led to expect from his prepossessing 
appearance and general good report. 1 thought your 
felicity was as complete as the state of human affairs, 
and of your variously interested affections, could admit; 
though at the same time I well knew the absence of 
an amiable and only daughter must be, for some time, 
a very painful privation. But before I finished your 
letter I found an observation I have too often made 
sadly confirmed, that the cup of human prosperity is 
always readiest to spill when at the fullest. Subdued 
as my mind is, and familiar with sad vicissitudes, I felt 
one of those heartaches which I thought I should never 
feel more, on hearing of your son’s illness. You know 
what a favourite he always was. I should have lamented 
it for his own sake, although he were not what he is to 
you, and for your sake, though he were less worthy, 
and less endeared to me, by the long habit of liking 
him from a child. 

My dear, dear friend, it is vain for us to cast anchor 
here; the anchor drags, or the cable breaks, and again 
we are driven forth into an ocean of trouble and unccr- 
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tainty. Inevitable sorrows we must submit to, and the 
man after God’s heart was only indulged with his elec¬ 
tion from three dreadful visitations. Doubtless it is 
good for us that the measure and manner of the fur¬ 
nace, in which we are to be purified, is not left to our 
choice. Alas; what experimental knowledge have I 
not acquired on this subject! Yet I am thankful for 
now beginning to recover a degree of sad serenity 
which restless care and ceaseless agitation had exclud¬ 
ed for some time past. You will think it a romantic 
source of inquietude that, though my own fireside ex¬ 
hibits a spene of harmony and innocence of “ power 
to chase all sadness but despair,” I languish for the 
scenes of humble happiness that have been so long 
congenial as well as familiar to me. Gentle and eoui- 
teous cottagers oft my ever dear Laggan! where is 
your simplicity of life ? where are your native unde¬ 
based sentiments? where your mutual kindness, your 
social affections, your reverence for virtue, your grate- 
fid respect to superiors, and your self-denial, fortitude, 
and unequalled filial duty? 

Here am I grieved with the altered manners of a 
gross and sordid peasantry, who retain only the form 
they have inherited from their pious ancestors, while 
the spirit is entirely evaporated; who, while they 
have advanced in the knowledge and practice of a 
species of coarse and tasteless luxury, are retrogade 
in everything valuable and estimable; who regard 
their superiors with envious ill-will, and their equals 
with selfish coldness; who neither look back to their 
ancestors, nor forward to their successors, but live and 
labour merely for the individual. They, sure enough. 
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are degenerated; but I have lived in a luxury of a 
superior kind, which has made me fastidious. 

I am sure you are tired of this rhapsody; my next 
infliction will be upon your sister, Mrs. Brown, to whom 
I owe a letter. Do not be afraid of my growing mis¬ 
anthrope. I have still benevolence enqngh remaining 
to afford some love to my kind friend Mr. Smith; you 
will also offer warm congratulations to the young couple 
from their sincere well-wisher, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter Ill. 


MRS. BROWN, BALSHAGKY COTTAGE, NEAR GLASGOW. 

, WooduncI, 36th October, 1803. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

Your letter is so very characteristic, so very like 
yourself, that I am perfectly charmed with it, and 
have sat down to answer it, though I am tired to 
death, not having sat since morning, unless to eat. 

Do not talk of egotism, unless you mean to reprove 
mine, \vhieli is always superabundant. I delight in 
getting a peep of an old friend in their every-day 
dress, and every-day employment, to follow them 
through those duties which become pleasures by being 
discharged with alacrity, and to walk quietly round 
their domestic circle. Do you know my mind has 
turned more towards, and dwelt more on you of late, 
than for a long time? I am charmed with your cow, 
and your onion-beds, and your attention to them. I 
always liked your family for their rural taste, and, 
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indeed, never knew a set of people bred wholly in 
town, who had so little of the cockney in them. I 
sincerely felicitate you on a cottage cheered by rural 
employment, and endeared by the neighbourhood of 
such a sister as yours.* 

I shall now c proceed to tell, if that were possible, 
what I think of Burns,f and how much I am obliged 
to you for letting me into his fireside. Alas! that it 
should ever have been the fireside of an exciseman or 
a democrat! for these, I am persuaded, were the heart 
wounds at which his life-blood flowed out;—I mean 
that the habits of life, the connections, and the chagrin 
that these two unlucky circumstances brought on 
him corroded his peace, as well as corrupted his 
morals. But, like Job, he retained his integrity, 
as far as his fellow-mortals were concerned; though 
1 fear his acquaintance with the great and the disso¬ 
lute made him in some degree forget his first love, 
that sense of religion which should have been the 
comfort of his afflictions, and of which he retained 
enough to embitter reflection, and make sin appear 
exceed big sinful. I thought I was past weeping at 
any thhig, but these home strokes “ extort from 
hardest hearts confession of distress.” But here, “ love, 
sympathy, and pity wept at once.” Nay, I very 
often shed tears of admiration; for nothing is readier 
to melt my heart and fill my eyes than a swelling 
sentiment of sublime generosity or exalted philan¬ 
thropy. 


* Mr*. Smith of Jordunhill. 

f Alluding to the Letters of Burns, then recently published. 
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I do not know whether to pity or admire Burns 
most. Why were such people made? Was it only 
to elate us by seeing how bright our nature can rise, 
that we may be the more effectually humbled by see¬ 
ing how low it may sink ? He was indeed 

" A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt; 

Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine 1" 

Those fatal winters in Edinburgh! that more fatal 
delusion of leaning for happiness on the bosom of the 
gay and fortunate, because they make us the com¬ 
panions of their pleasures. But, alas, though ready 
to rejoice with us if we possess talents to 'heighten 
their festive hours, when the day of affliction comes, 
wc are cither left to pine neglected, or perhaps have 
our sorrows embittered by the sneef of wanton insult. 

Ask me of his genius! I have not power to do 
justice to its vigour, extent, and versatility. Ilis 
poetry shows him of superior excellence in one walk; 
but his correspondence shows him to be equal to any¬ 
thing. It is nauseous to hear people say what he 
would have been if he had got a more thorough edu¬ 
cation. If he had, he would not have been Burns; 
he would not have been that daring, original, and 
unfettered genius, whoso “wood-notes wild” silence 
the whole chorus of modem tame correctness, as one of 
our mountain blackbirds would a number of canaries. 
He did know his own strength, as such a superior 
intelligence necessarily must; but then he knew his 
own weakness, though tliftt knowledge did not answer 
the purpose of self-defence. Oh that he had but learnt 
that difficult lesson which I have, from experimental 
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knowledge of its efficacy, endeavoured to impress most 
forcibly upon my children,—that there is no high 
attainment, moral or religious, no excellence, no felicity 
to be acquired, without the habitual practice of self- 
command and self-denial. But tliis theme is endless. 
Yet one wor4 more. How different are his letters to 
Mrs. Dunlop, where his heart truly opens, from his 
effusions to his gay companions;—that scorn of the 
world and its vain pursuits, that sublime melancholy; 
that aspiration—though struggling through doubts and 
darkness—after what the world does not afford; that 
acute sensibility; that manly sincerity, and everything 
that characterises genius and exalts humanity. But I 
am wandering into a rhapsody of words unworthy alike 
of the subject, and of my unutterable ideas. 

I have not left „ time to write your sister; 1 have 
indeed written myself down. God send you and her 
all the blessings wished you bv your unalterable friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter IV. 


TO MBS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

.. . „. Wooiloml, 1st July, 1804. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I believe I need hardly expect credit, even from 
you, when I tell you that I live in a great hurry, 
notwithstanding my aide-de-camps, whose diligence 
in performing their several duties, I have no reason to 
complain of; but I have dedicated this summer to 
making certain arrangements in the way of gardening 
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and household affairs, which will leave me at leisure 
to apply to a new literary task when these beautiful 
days shorten; for I really cannot think of shutting 
myself up with my own gloomy reflections, while all 
nature smiles invitation around me. You cannot 
think, too, how many little rural emplojanents I create 
to myself by the help of three cows which I graze this 
summer, and which Constitute no contemptible dairy. 
The love of fanning is cousin-german to the love of 
nature: no person that has ever tasted the sweets of 
weeding turnips and pulling lint, not to mention the 
transports of marking the first bloom nodding on po¬ 
tatoes—no such agricultural enthusiast csin give up 
these pursuits without a pang like that of a defeated 
general, or a neglected beauty. 

I hear often, and in a veiy .^itisfketory manner, 
from my young soldier, who wishes to start home by 
sea in tlieir long vacation in September; but whether 
I am to indulge him or myself so far, I have not yet 
decided. My mother is wonderfully well and happy. 
I sometimes am inclined to envy her tranquillity and 
freedom from those cares that wear and harass my 
over-sensitive mind; but I should not repine, lor I 
have only an option given me betwixt care and sor¬ 
row ; when I have leisure, painful recollections crowd 
in upon me and embitter it. It is a fearful thing, in 
this fluctuating state, to possess much: in proportion 
to what we enjoy we must suffer under the privation 
of these enjoyments. Alas, this is no theme to follow. 

Tell your dear sister I will write, in these days, my 
acknowledgments for her last very kind letters, and 
that I have followed Mr. Smith’s directions about the 
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bill with exact punctuality; he has the great secret of 
being at once exact and easy. Adieu, my dear Mrs. 
Brown; I am always, with truth and warm affection, 
yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter V. 

GEORGE THOMSON, ESQ., TRUSTEES’ OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 

Woodend, 20th August, 1804. 

Dear oir, 

My brains are so completely addled with the 
weary work of correction,* that you must not expect 
a distinct account of my labours. I flatter myself I 
have met your idea in the “ March of Rlmdlan.” If 
it requires any correction as to the smoothness of the 
numbers, return it; I can no otherwise alter it, not 
having retained a copy. 

Our wood nymphs, who have their books full of 
memorial flowers, pressed for preservation, ;ire quite 
scandalized at your want of reverence for such me¬ 
morials. I have seen a single violet, the first of 
spring, sent above a hundred miles in a letter, and 
that letter perfumed by it for years; indeed, this im¬ 
mortality of odour is the violet’s peculiar privilege. 

Formal man, with your exchange of visits! What 
would lead any one to Edinburgh in summer ! Some 
of the girls will go and tire you out in whiter. In 

* Alluding to somi! \crscs which Mrs. Grant laid written, at the 
request of her friend, Mr. Thomson, tor a musical Collection which 
he was then about to publish. 
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tlie meantime, though I know you have many friends 
who will be happy to accommodate Catherine, I 
doubt if any of them reside in a purer air or more 
peaceful scene than this. Our girls arc no wood- 
wanderers ; they leave that to me. I shall take very 
great care of her, and do everything but amuse her: 
that, in this convent, is out of the question. But it 
is not expedient tor young people to be too dependent 
on amusement: employment is certainly the zest of 
life ; and l dare say Adam would have tired of Para¬ 
dise had he not been ordered to prune and dress it. 
Pray let me know by return of post when we may 
expect her. 

After wearing out my spirits with correction, 1 
refreshed them by playing a voluntary, which you 
will find on the other side ,—“ The. Braes of Touch.” 
A lyrical ballad do you call it ?—but it will not, 1 
suppose, answer any of your purposes. 1 am, dear 
sir, yours with regard, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter VI. 


TO MUS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

. , Woodend, 23d August, 1804. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I had the pleasure of both your letters; I cannot 
be exact about the quantum* of your icy friends’ 
“ refrigerants but this I am quite sure of, that they 
carried an enemy in their train, worse than any they 
went to combat: the French we may hope to repel, 
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if not overcome; but luxury will assuredly overcome 
us. I am sure Mr. Brown is perfectly of my opinion; 
nay, so clear am I on this point, that I consider this 
war as a salutary drain, and those high taxes, the 
operation of which is chiefly confined to the rich, as 
public blessings. He w r ho thinks wine too dear may 
drink less ; and he who gruclges the carriage-tax may 
ride on horseback, or stay at home. Were there not 
some little canals cut for draining away the superflux 
of luxury, it would inundate the land; and when it 
sunk (as it necessarily must), its loathsome dregs and 
sediment would breed a worse plague than that of 
Egypt, imputed to a similar cause. When a wealthy 
people cease to be warlike, they are the helpless prey 
of every hungry enemy that chooses to attack them. 
I have taken it inty my head to be very sagacious and 
political to-day; but you must give me some credit 
for liberality, when I tell you that I am recently 
smarting from the income-tax; but that, you will say, 
is no reason for taxing your patience. 

By the by, I am seriously disappointed at Robert’s 
not coming to us this year. I am sure he could not 
but admire the beautiful braes of Touch, had he seen 
them in their summer dress : he would see, too, the 
mistress I have selected for him ;—and against an¬ 
other year she may probably be flown out of his reach : 

“ The hills, the dales, and groves remain ; 

But Nanny there he’ll seek in vain.” 

I congratulate you on Frank’s recovery; but you 
have all too great avidity for teaching your boys every¬ 
thing early. He should not have been at school last 
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summer. I wish you saw wlmt a fine boy I have, that 
can talk of plants from the oak to the mushroom, and 
yet has little more than liis alphabet. Adieu, my dear 
kind friend ; I am ever yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter VII. 

TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

, r . . . Wooclend, 13th Ilecembi'r, 1804. 

My dear Mi’s. Brown, 

The singular exertion of friendship you*ma<le in ill 
health, and when you had what others might have 
esteemed motives for preferring your own case, has 
made a lasting impression on my mind, in addition to 
all past kindness. 

I am now going to set out on another less distress¬ 
ing journey, though my time of life and state of health 
make every journey severe. My son sets sail for India 
in the beginning of January, which arrangement 
being somewhat, sudden, his plan of coining to take 
leave of us is thereby overturned. Mrs. Furzer, who 
takes a maternal interest in him, has written me 
urgently to come up, she being confined all winter to 
her new house at Richmond, and Mrs. Malliet, now 
above eighty-five years of age, requiring her daughter’s 
constant attendance in town. This latter is equally 
desirous of seeing me ; and thqre are certain literary 
plans, &c., to be promoted by this journey to London. 
The result you shall hear hereafter; but depend upon 
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it, they are no trivial matters that induce me, at this 
time, to leave my family. 

I do not write to your sister, because I consider this 
letter as the very same tiling, compliments excepted, 
which are things long since buried between her and 
me ; and if the ghost of ceremony should walk, it 
should be rather from her to*me, seeing that mine are 
the precise circumstances to which superior minds pay 
deference. 

Now it comes into my head, as the only recompense 
I can make for kindness unvaried and unwearied, to 
choose you as the depositary, during my travels, of 
all my sage observations, of which, however, I shall 
not be at leisure to make many;—you, whose sons 
and husband are too much occupied to be much your 
companions, and the tender tie, which it was the Divine 
will to break so early, having left you without the 
soothing comfort of a softer companion constantly at 
hand, wilt have more leisure to pay attention to what 
in itself will be of little value. I will send you all my 
crude opinions on the wonders of art for Mr. Brown’s 
delectation, not in the opinions, but the subjects of 
them. Remember me with veneration to your mother 
and aunt, with much true regard to Mr. Brown, and 
with love unchangeable to your dear sister and her 
unequalled mate. Ever cordially yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter VI LI. 


TO MKS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 


Burners Street, London, 

- , , ,, ,, 28th .Jtimmry, 1805. 

Mv dear Mrs. Brown, 

Many thanks for your attention. I felt as gltul tit 
the sight of your hand as I used to do long since at 
Fort-August us. I assure you a letter from this place 
is a proof of affection ; for never was poor wight’s time 
more engrossed than your friend’s. Such a variety of 
characters and little odd incidents occurred, that if 1 
were in a playful or moralising mopd, or, what were 
most of all desirable, at perfect leisure, I might fill a 
. long letter with a relation of my adventures before I 
landed at Wapping. Suffice it that, after a voyage 
of twelve days, J arrived, thank God ! in health, little 
affected by fear, and not materially the w r orse. of two 
days’ seasickness. I am glad I came by sea for many 
reasons: one, that I got a view of the banks of the 
Thames—beautiful even in winter; and of so much 
of the British navy—terrible even at anchor. I wished 
Mr. Brown had been with me to admire Greenwich 
Hospital, of which I dare say he has often seen views, 
perhaps models. I do not expect to see anything like 
it in England; yet it wants—what every fine build¬ 
ing here seems equally to want—an area before it; it 
is built in to the water’s edge, and reminds you of the 
description we hear of Venetian palaces. But, alas, 
VOL. i. ' E 
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the days of description have not arrived; for never 
was mortal so occupied that might be supposed at 
perfect leisure;—so now for a little more egotism. 

On my arrival here, I found Mrs. and Miss Malliet 
had been for days expecting me. They received me 
with Caledonian kindness; which was much from 
them, who are not in the habit of seeing many 
strangers, except card-parties; though they have a 
fashionable house, a carriage, and suitable establish¬ 
ment ; but in early life, before they became so rich as 
they are now, they formed retired and frugal habits 
which still remain, though now quite unnecessary. I 
have not felt the operation of these habits, for never 
was kindness and hospitality more cordial than theirs 
to me. They have a very desirable circle of acquaint¬ 
ance, but it is od4 that there should be hardly one of 
these pure English; they are the race of the French 
Protestants who came with Miss M.’s grandfather 
from France, when the edict of Nantss was repealed, 
and Scotch families who have been settled in London. 
Among these last are the Moores, the Hunters, and the 
Baillies, including Miss Joanna, authoress of the Plays 
upon the Passions, some Humes and Douglasses; all 
agreeable people, and something more,—distinguished 
for one or other species of merit. 

Alas 1 time presses, and I have only leisure to tell 
you that my time has been very much, but very agree¬ 
ably, engaged. My friends and relations in town are 
numerous beyond what I could have imagined. I see 
my son eveiy day, who does not go to India till 
March; but there is no help for that. To-morrow I 
go to Mrs. Furzeris, at Richmond, where I shall stay 
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six weeks constant to finish my literary task.* I am 
truly, sincerely, yours always, 

Anne Grant. 


Letjer IX. 


TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 


,, , ,, Richmond, 8th April, 1805. 

My dear Mrs« 13rowiij 

I meant to write you anything interesting that 
occurred to me; but never was still life so unvaried 
as that I have led since I came here, about the first of 
February. 

Mrs. Furzer has a delightful house and garden 
here: the first, elegantly neat, and furnished in a plain, 
but very genteel taste; the last, a continued source of 
amusement, when once gardening weather comes in, 
being stocked with the greatest variety of fruit and 
flowers; the brick walls, as well as those of the house, 
being covered with grapes that ripen in the open air. 
Few taste and enjoy things of this nature so much as 
she does, who actually works in the garden every fair 
hour that she can possibly stir out. She is lucky in 
neighbours, too: the clergyman of the place, a very 
worthy and agreeable man, lives next door; another 
clergyman, who has a most agreeable wife, opposite; 
and Mrs. Moore, the General’s mother, on the other 
side. Yet all these comforts have been, in a great 
degree, lost to us tliis spring, Mrs. F. having been 


* The “ Letters from the Mountains,” 
arrange for publication. 


which she was about to 
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confined to the house, and not able to see any conf- 
pany, till very lately. 

When I came to town, I thought my son was to 
sail immediately; but the destination of the ship 
was changed, so he did not go: he is now, however, 
on the point of sailing with Lord Cornwallis, and is 
to be here with me on a visit for two or three days, 
and then we shall all set out for London together. 

Richmond and its whole neighbourhood is certainly 
a cluster of beauty, which, after all, one can hardly 
call rural, consisting of the houses of pleasure and 
grounds adjoining, belonging to numberless noble and 
wealthy families. There arc no views here (except 
that exquisitely luxuriant one from Richmond Hill) 
that would much please Mr. Brown; that is to say, 
they have no bold and striking features, and would 
make no figure in a landscape. Richmond Park, too, 
is very beautiful, and has an agreeable wildness that 
relieves the eye, after the very tame, the very rich 
country that surrounds it. Every walk we take 
seems to be crowded with departed wits and beauties; 
I meet Swift, Arbuthnot, Addison, and Pope, about 
Ham and Twickenham, every day, in idea. They are 
beautiful walks, no doubt; but, if I durst say so, I 
like my own sweet Woodend better. The self-same 
rich scenes pall upon my eyes; but the silver Thames, 
meandering through the most charming meadows, 
decked with the noblest trees one can possibly behold, 
always delights me. ■ 

I spent one day lately, with my son, in the King’s 
Botanic Garden at Kew. I should have been very 
glad to have had Joshua the son of Nun with me, to 
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bid the sun stand still; for, really, a day was very little 
to survey this epitome of the whole vegetable world. 
I was in nearly twenty hot-houses; the three that 
took my fancy most were—one with about sixteen 
varieties of palm and cocoa trees, besides numberless 
species of the aloe plants, singular beyond imagina¬ 
tion; the next was the Chinese House, where were 
arranged on stands, rising above each other, an endless 
variety of Chinese and other aquatics, planted in very 
large porcelain vases, the flowers and leaves floating 
in tepid water. Tliis building had, within, two rows 
of wooden pillars, round which were twined all the 
beautiful creepers and gourds of the East, many of 
which were in flower; on the top was a range of pots 
containing flowers of astonishing size and splendid 
beauty. From hence we went to & hot-house, lately 
built for the purpose of receiving a ship-load of plants 
from Cayenne, captured on their way to Madame 
Buonaparte, who, it seems, delights in botany. These 
plants are very curious; indeed, a vast variety of 
spices are comprehended among them. I tasted cinna¬ 
mon from the very tree, and saw numberless peppers. 
After leaving the torrid clime of these buildings, I 
walked through the gardens, which teem with won¬ 
ders ; but what pleased me most was to see what good 
subjects the royal thrushes and blackbirds are; they 
seem so conscious of the protection they enjoy, that 
they repay it with the most ample confidence; they 
are cousin-germans, I think, to your hens, that fly out 
at the window and walk up stairs again. These con¬ 
fident musicians walk beside you, fearless and careless; 
their nests are everywhere in your way, but, as no 
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one is suffered to disturb them, they seem to consider 
themselves as privileged. 

My literajy task is not yet finished; I met with 
many interruptions from my friends, ill health, &c. 
I am, as usual, very busy to little purpose. I beg you 
will not fail to* write me. The time of my return will 
depend on my poor nephew, who is confined and ill at 
Bristol. I begin to long greatly for my children. 

I am yours truly, &c. 

Anne Grant. 


Letter X. 

TO JOHN HATS ELL, ESQ.,* HOUSE OF COMMONS, LONDON. 

London, 2d May, 1805. 
bir, 

The purpose of this address is to endeavour to recall 
to your memory a person, of whom you had a very 
slight knowledge indeed, at Fort-Augustus, thirty 
years ago, then a girl of seventeen, and in whose 
father's house you resided while there. Since that time 
I was happily and respectably married to a gentle¬ 
man of that country, who was minister of an adjoining 
parish, and chaplain to the 90th regiment. Ho was 
a man of much humanity and generosity; we lived 
in an open and hospitable manner, and had twelve 
children, of whom eight remain. I hasten to the sad 
sequel. Three years c ago, a sudden death deprived us 
of the best of husbands and fathers. To his young 


* For many years First Clerk of the Honse of Commons. 
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and helpless family his character and example are a 
rich inheritance. I do not fear that they will feel 
absolute want, nor were they left absolutely destitute. 
My friends, however, urged me to publish a volume of 
occasional verses, which I had written to please them 
or myself. This volume I have taken # the liberty of 
sending you, not to solicit your name, or derive any 
advantage in that way; far otherwise. I do not men¬ 
tion my address, to prevent the possibility of having 
my motive mistaken. But, having come to town to 
send my eldest son to the East Indies, and conclude 
some other matters relative to my family, I hap¬ 
pened to hear you spoken of as a worthy aJhd benevo¬ 
lent character; thinking you, too, at the time I met 
with you, the finest gentleman I ever saw, I was veiy 
attentive to your conversation, and remarked that you 
had a taste for literature. These are the circumstances 
that have induced me thus to commit myself, by plac¬ 
ing a confidence in you that may lead you to think 
oddly of me. I cannot help it. You will never see 
nor hear of me more ; and if you do not attend to my 
simple request, forget, I beg of you, that ever I made it. 

You see, by the subscribers’ list, that my own coun¬ 
try-people are interested in me, and have treated me 
with unexampled kindness; yet my circumstances ren¬ 
dering it difficult for me to educate so large a family, 
without encroaching on their little capital, I am now 
about to publish two small volumes, without my name, of 
juvenile correspondence, genuine and unaltered, under 
the title of “ Letters from the Mountains.” Now, I 
send you my poetical volume, first, in return for two 
books you gave me at Fort-Augustus; and, next, that 
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you may read it; and if you think as kindly of it as 
many others have done, it will perhaps interest you in 
the writer, or, what is much better, in a large family 
of orphans belonging to a worthy man. Yon will, in 
that case, use your influence, which I know is exten¬ 
sive, to make the intended publication known. I do 
not expect you to recommend it; because that is use¬ 
less if it wants merit, and needless if it has. Long¬ 
man and Rees are my publishers; they have some 
volumes of the work herewith sent on hand; those, 
too, I wish you to make known. It would gratify me 
if you would send a note to Longman and Rees, desir¬ 
ing to have the “ Letters from the Mountains ” sent 
you when they are published. If you are a man of 
delicacy and benevolence, you will do this, to show you 
take my confidence in good part; if not, be at least 
a man of honour,—bum this letter, never mention it, 
and forget the ill-judged presumption of your obedient 
humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XI. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, KSQ., LONDON. 

_ t Bristol Hotwclls, 5th May, 1805. 

Dear oir ? 

All is well. I am less fatigued than might be ex¬ 
pected, considering hpw very much I was worn out 
before I left the great city. 

My companions were quiet, rational people, and very 
civil. The night proved extremely cold and rainy, but 
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the morning presented an enchanting prospect, which 
the rapidity of our course varied every minute. Pass¬ 
ing through Keynsham, a village midway between Bath 
and Bristol, I saw a young lady, whom I know inti¬ 
mately and greatly value, standing pensively at a win¬ 
dow past which we were whirling. I pqj out my head 
and bowed, and she looked aghast, thinking, I suppose, 
it was a vision. But as ghosts do not often travel in 
mail-coaches, she would be much puzzled to find out 
why mine chose such a singular mode of conveyance, 
especially as we do not understand eccentricity to be 
fashionable in the other world. I shall, however, let 
her know that I still inhabit my clay mansion, thin and 
brittle as it is. 

I found my nephew* much better than I hoped, 
though far from well; lie seemed, indeed, just begin¬ 
ning to derive benefit from these waters, when his 
languor and weariness were about to make him desert 
his post. Ten days, at least, T think we shall stay; 
and then we shall take lodgings at Pancras for a little 
longer, to see how that agrees with us. I am very 
glad I came, tor I think I will keep up his spirits a 
little. I have not yet seen the Lady Mayoress, but 
expect her every minute. I am, dear sir, yours very 
sincerely, 

Anne Grant. 


‘ Liuu'hlun Stuart. Esq., mqity'w of Mr. Grunt. 
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Letter XII. 


c TO MBS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 


Berners Street, London, 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 18th l8 ° 5 ' 

I have been in London just ten days since returning 
from Bristol. My engagements and employments 
have, during that period, been various and compli¬ 
cated, too much so for the detail that a letter, written 
in the short interval I can command, could contain; 
suffice it that I have seen the two theatres, and the 
best performers in each; went again to wonder at 
Roscius in Douglas, and did wonder—at the folly of 
spoiling so fine a child, by anticipating his capabilities 
and ruining his constitution. I wondered, too, at the 
nature, good sense, and simplicity that appeared in his 
chaste and graceful action; and very much indeed at 
the flexible minds of the audience, that could admit 
the deception of such a little boy for a single moment 
occupying the place of young Douglas in their ima¬ 
ginations. I admired the boy and the play; but I 
admired them separately and distinctively. 

A greater wonder still is in reserve; my “ affright¬ 
ing the glimpses of the moon” and “ making night 
hideous” at the Opera. This was a plan of Miss 
Malliet’s. By some odd accident her father was led 
to have a small share of the patent, which they retain; 
so she got an order of admission for Mrs. Furzer and 
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myself. The most wonderful tiling, except the match¬ 
less wonder of seeing myself there, was the scenery, 
which is enchanting. The music was Greek to me, 
and I understood as little of the language of the reci¬ 
tative. To crown wonder, and exalt it to amazement, 
I, who never saw a very splendid spectaole before, and 
will probably never see one again comparable to this, 
fell asleep in the midst of the performance! But I 
had walked from Berners Street to Westminster Bridge 
in the morning, and had come through by-streets on 
my return, and got no coach;—in short, I was cold 
and fatigued to the utmost degree, and two hours of 
twcedle-dum and tweedle-dee were too much for me: 
but it was a very short slumber indeed. I am glad I 
have seen, the Opera, because it is really a fine spec¬ 
tacle, and enables me still more emphatically to say, 

“ all is vanity.” 

Tell Mr. Brown I feasted upon the Shakspeare 
Gallery with high zest; but I have not half done 
with it, and, if I possibly can, will spare another 
forenoon to it. Of the characters I have met with 
1 can afford no time for a detail; only the venerable 
Mrs. Carter I must mention, with whom I dine 
to-day at Mrs. Hunter’s,—Mr. Thomson’s muse, you 
know. 

I have fixed for Charlotte’s coming to my relation, 
Miss Stewart of Albemarle Street, who has behaved 
on the occasion with singular liberality. My book¬ 
seller likes my manuscripts* far beyond my expec¬ 
tations: he would have more, and more, and more 


* Letters from the Mountains. 
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letters. I must stop in haste, but will write in a tew 
days. Yours affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter X1JL1. 

TO TIIE REV. JOHN ANDERSON, DELL, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Woodcnd, Stirling, 12th June, 1805. 

Dear Sir, 

When I was your debtor’, you said I paid you very 
faithfully; I beg, now that you are mine, that you 
may follow so good an example. You owe me much 
good will, many kindly recollections, and, moreover, 
a letter, which costs me a greater effort to write than 
you are aware of. Writing is now as great a task to 
me as to yourself. Writing to you, in particular', 
seems conjuring up the ghosts of my departed hours, 
and those the most painful and gloomy of them, w r hich 
are associated in my mind with your efforts to soothe 
and support me in a crisis I shudder to look back 
upon. 

I am sure you wondered much at my going to Lon¬ 
don; but the ignorant always wonder, and so must 
you, till you know my motives. It was new to me to 
find myself blended in the gay and busy crowd, as it 
is to you to see yourself classed among the ignorant; 
but I will not disturb the bliss of your ignorance with 
explanations till an hour of greater leisure. I am not 
going to be so absurd as to describe London to you, 
where I spent very little time, and of which you 
have taken a more intelligent as well as more leisurely 
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survey than I could. But if you have any curiosity 
to know the general impression left on my mind by 
this new scene of wonder and variety, I will tell you, 
in a whisper, the result; premising, that I never felt 
this impression so forcibly as at the Opera, where I 
was carried to be dazzled. Retired people, possessing 
any degree of imagination, are always forming splendid 
ideas of capitals, where power and wealth, directed by 
ingenuity, and stimulated by vanity, do all to please 
and to embellish, that mere man is capable of perform¬ 
ing. A consciousness of having reached the very 
utmost, confines the mind within the limited horizon 
of reality, repels fancy, and damps expectation. It is 
very fine,—but is there no more of it ? Is this all that 
can be acquired or enjoyed ? Yet I tasted all these 
things, and were I obliged to live in a capital, I know 
not but that I might prefer London even to any other 
great town ; but the sight of it has by no means en¬ 
larged my views either of human grandeur or human 
felicity. What amused me most, was the Sliakspeare 
Gallery; what filled up my mind most, was West¬ 
minster Abbey ; not only as a noble building, but as 
it impressed my mind with the idea of its being the 
record of past ages, and the threshold of future exist¬ 
ence, where I could have wished to rest and to expatiate, 
or solicit 


“ The spirit of Pluto to unfold, 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal spirit that hath forsook 
Her prison in this fleshly*nook.” 

I have not left room to gratify myself by telling you 
the acquisitions I made, on this excursion, of acquaint- 
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ance, I may add, friends, among those whose friend¬ 
ship is in every sense an honour, though, at this great 
distance, it can scarcely be called a happiness. I saw 
your Duchess, too, transiently; she was—as she 
always is to me—very kind, and I am—as I shall 
always be tQ her—very grateful and sensible of her 
goodness. 

That unmerciful conjuror, Malcolm Laing, seems 
determined to lay the ghosts of all our tuneful ances¬ 
tor's in the Red Sea, or rather, in the black and bitter 
sea of that ink which he has poured out so profusely, 

“ To blot 

All forms and records of antiquity.” 

Do you think the children of enthusiasm will ever 
forgive such an exorcism, or be easily reconciled to 
any of their number who desert to the enemy’s camp, 
or furnish arms. Malcolm Laing will be a very pro¬ 
per successor to Buonaparte, for I know of none so 
well entitled to rule in the region of the self-sufficient. 

My family are all well, and unite with me in kind 
wishes. I can only add that I am, with much regard 
for Mrs. Anderson, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XIV. 

TO HER DAUGHTER MAlty, AT JOKDANHH.L, GLASGOW. 

Woodend, 4th August, 1805. 

My dear Maiy, ' 

The little boys are come, escorted by the finest 
young couple imaginable. We talk of nothing but 
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Mrs. S. S. since we saw her, and have but one opinion, 
however differently expressed. Speaking of her, Anne 
is enlivened to rapture, and Charlotte softened to 
gentleness; such is the wonder-working power of 
beauty chastened by decorum, and impressed with the 
imperial insignia of mind. Isabella is eqi^illy charmed, 
and thinks, with me, that the workmanship of the 
casket suits the value of the jewel it contains. You 
will say we saw r much in so short a time. We did so; 
for the care and tenderness she showed about the chil¬ 
dren, her solid and rational remarks on their dawning 
dispositions, and the soft solicitude about soothing the 
poor nurse-maid’s grief at parting with them, showed 
more character than would appear in twenty visits. 
I would now tell you, if I could, how much we arc 
pleased with the dear little' strangers. They are the 
most engaging creatures, docile, endearing, and most 
amusing; every one is engaged about them, and even 
my own little boy has fallen a little into the shade: he 
feels awkwardly conscious of this temporary eclipse, 
but finds a new source of consequence in being elder 
brother to the little strangers. 

I forgive the Reviewers, like a Christian, for what 
they say of myself; but feel as revengeful as a Malay 
for what they say of the Highlanders; for their silly 
and absurd attempt to prove the fair-haired Fingal 
and his tuneful son nonentities, includes an accusation 
of deceit and folly against the whole people. Arro¬ 
gant scribes that they are, to talk so decidedly of the 
question, of all others, perhaps, which they are least 
qualified to determine! They are doubtless clever, 
but intoxicated with applause and self-opinion. Why 
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should they wish to diminish the honour their country 
derives from the most exalted heroism, adorned by the 
most affecting poetry that ever existed? They dis¬ 
prove their own assertion; for had Ossian’s poetry 
been the shadow of a shade, a mere imaginary imita¬ 
tion of what, jf it ever did exist, had been long lost in 
the clouds of remote antiquity, it would be utterly 
impossible that it should communicate to all Europe 
the powerful impulse they are forced to acknowledge. 
An author, describing a fictitious character, may 
make us weep and tremble; but then he is impressed 
by some real one with the image he conveys to us. 
The double deception of a feigned poet celebrating a 
feigned hero, could never have power to reach the 
heart. Cliatterton, the tattered theme of all these 
sceptics, with whom they are sure to begin and end, 
had powers of mind far superior to those of James 
Macpherson; and what emotion, except that of wonder, 
was ever produced by his poetry ? Whoever agitates, 
exalts, or deeply affects the mind, must first feel him¬ 
self. Now, no man was ever an enthusiast in the very 
act of knavery. Do the Reviewers know so little of 
human nature as to suppose a man’s mind to expand 
with generous and tender sentiments, at the very 
instant he is shrinking with the consciousness of deli¬ 
berate baseness ? Let them live twenty years where 
I did; let them acquire the language, and know the 
people; and then, and not till then, I will suppose 
them qualified to decide this point, and then I will 
readily abide by their decision. 

Mrs. Steuart of Touch has been here, and I there, 
—kinder and more agreeable, if possible, than ever: 
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Though I should wear out a’ my shoon, 
just gauu to see her, 

Wi’ every other pair that’s done, 

Mair ta’en I’m wi’ her.” 

Mr. Steuart was very ill, and is at Gilliesland for his 
health, correcting his third volume. Mrs. Mackenzie 
inquires tenderly for you. • What more cau I tell you 
—drowsy as I am—but that I ani, with many kind 
regards to the friends you are with, your affectionate 
mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XV. 

TO MISS ANNE lHJNBAK, I.ONDON. 


My dear 13ar * Woodend, 18th November, 1805. 

I wonder at myself for writing to any one so very 
deficient in common modesty. Ingrate that you are! 
Have I not spent half-iirguinea and half a pair of shoes, 
in coach hire and a fatiguing walk through Temple 
Bar, in order to see you ! You were an age in my 
debt before; and yet, after all this, you reproach me, 
who have taken all this pains to see you, and, more¬ 
over, written twice unanswered. 

* “ Bar,” a familiar abbreviation of Miss Dunbar’s name, adopted 
in the Author’s family. Miss Dunbar had some years previously 
taught a school at Laggan, which was attended by Mrs. Grant's 
children. Her estimable qualities secured Mrs. G.’s regard ; and 
although they did not meet for the last thirty years of Mrs. Grant’s 
life, their intercourse was kept up by letters in every change of place 
and circumstance. Miss Dunbar survived her steady friend, and 
now lives at Elgin, in Morayshire.—(1845.) 

VOX,. 1. K 
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Alas for Andrew Macpkersont Yet, why alas'? In 
the full strength of his probity, sincerity, and benevo¬ 
lence—virtues yet unsullied by the corrupting world 
—he was called, like the friend* of his childhood, from 
sorrow and from danger. The Author of all good 
shortened their trials before the breath of contagion 
had time to blow upon them. I have brought myself 
to think of them merely as transplanted flowers; but 
I will not tell you how many pangs it cost me before 
I could thus calmly view those privations. 

Poor Miss Dunbar of Iloath, for hcx•, indeed, we 
may say alas! I thought she bore the stroke too well 
at first,—it was a Wane of fortitude which could not 
last. I fear she is now draining out that mournftd 
apathy, that indifference to all earthly things, that is 
found among the worst dregs of the cup of sorrow: 
but I will write to her very frequently hereafter, and 
would visit her if I could afford it. 

You are so carried off by one favourite idea, which for 
the time has possession of your fancy, that you cannot 
be brought to write a sober letter,—narrative, descrip¬ 
tive, and domestical,—that will give one an idea of your 
present occupations, state of mind, and opinions,— 
in short, that will let one into your apartment and 
preserve the ease of intimacy and truth of friendship, 
by giving us a clear view of the object which inte¬ 
rests us. 

Now, if I were not sending Charlotte with an olive 
branch in her mouth, as a messenger of peace, I would 
draw a picture that would set Woodend, with all its 

* Alluding to a son of the Author, who died a few years previously 
in early youth. 
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Dryads and fairy inmates, before your eyes. There 
you should see, opposite my window, gilt by the mild 
beams of an autumnal sun, the many-coloured woods, 
half stript of their foliage, giving a partial view of 
stately towers and smoking cottages. Within, you see 
a decay more affecting., Poor Lauchhui Stuart at 
my side, with a hectic flush on his hollow cheeks, and 
a wild gleam in his sunk eyes, bespeaking the stealing 
progress of the hopeless disorder that is consuming 
life, insensibly to him, but to us too visibly. Sinner 
that I am, to neglect him, the main object of my pre¬ 
sent attention, to write to one for whom ,1 do not, 
comparatively, care!—for you are well, happy, and in¬ 
dependent of me. Yet 1 cared for you very much 
when you were sick and sorrowful, and should do so 
again, would my cares avail. I will not finish the 
picture, but merely tell you with what calm cheerful¬ 
ness my mother knits and sings beside me. What a 
happy old age is hers! 

Are you not charmed with the “ Lav of the Last 
Minstrel ?” 


‘ 0 Caledonia! nule and wild, 

Fit nurse for a poetic child; 

Land of the mountain and the flood! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ! 
Laud of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can ever break the filial band, 

That binds me to thy rugged strand?” 


Read this on your knees, and woe be to yon if ever 
you apostatise from your love and duty to the Land of 
Cakes, which is indeed the land of social life and social 
love, and lies in a happy medium between the dissi¬ 
pated gaiety and improvident thoughtlessness of the 

e 2 
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Irish, and the cold and close attention to petty com¬ 
forts and conveniences which absorbs the English 
mind, and damps the soul of kindness and generosity 
when it deranges any of their little arrangements to 
see or serve their friends. Yet they excel us in many 
things: they “have less pride, less vanity, less affecta¬ 
tion, less of that art which is the child of an unhappy 
match betwixt vanity and necessity. But then, know¬ 
ledge and sentiment are more widely diffused among 
us, and we have more self-denial, that noble aid and 
buttress to value. They have more of the materials 
for happiness bestowed on them; but we manage our 
small stock better; we love better, ,and our affections 
take a wider grasp. Adieu, beloved Bar. Your true 
and unaltered friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XVI. 

TO IIEK DAtfeHTEU CHARLOTTE, IN LONDON. 

,, _ , Glasgow, 13th December, 1805. 

My dear Charlotte, 

I am very thankful to hear of your speedy passage, 
safe arrival, and the kind associates you have had, and 
pleasing reception you have met. 

Of all friends you must consider Miss Malliet as the 
person whose kindness to you is most spontaneous; 
she is so entirely unconnected with you,—no drawing 
of Highland warmth or prejudice, and so much out 
of your own line of life, that you must look on her 
countenance as not only flattering and creditable to 
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you, but a peculiar favour of Providence, which I trust 
you will not forfeit by any impropriety. • 

Pray get a long sheet of paper, and, without waiting 
for opportunities, send it directly by post here, filled 
with a distinct account of your proceedings, the state 
of your mind, the companions you are likely to have, 
and the view you take of the modes of life, and the 
characters you are likely to be connected with. This 
is not from an idle curiosity about people whom I may 
never see, but from a desire to judge what probable 
influence such may have upon your own character. 

I have already exhausted upon you my whole quiver 
of advice, spiritual and prudential. I shall not now 
—while, I humbly hope, the traces of my farewell 
counsels remain uneffaced—repeat what cannot be 
too much enforced,—the duty of remembering your 
Creator in the days of your youth. Your heart must 
pant for that tenderness of affection and sympathy of 
feeling which cannot be found among strangers. God 
is love, my dear child. He is present with you while 
we are absent. Let the vacant void be filled with 
love for Him: do not vainly think that amusement or 
anything else can fill it. You will always love us; 
but your love cannot be kept awake by perpetual 
solicitude, as ours for you is. Cherish a nobler sen¬ 
timent, which will help to preserve us in your mind 
as the friends of youf childhood, as those who have 
taught you to take shelter from the storms of life 
under the wings of Omnipotence.* 

You will guess that I came here with our poor cousin 
Lauchlan Stuart, who has declined very fast since you 
saw him, and here I shall be till the sad scene closes. 
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Perhaps he will yet take an airing on a good day; but 
I sec the tide of life ebbing fast, and I watch every 
favourable moment to raise Ills thoughts beyond time 
to eternity. 

Yet a few maxims before I finish. Examine your 
heart; pray for humility; he very frugal (it woidd be 
cruel indelicacy to be otherwise); be not petulant; 
avoid parties; avoid criticism; detest pertness; keep 
a strict curb upon vanity. Above all things, do not 
try to seem, but try to be, with the Divine help, wliat 
othcTs wish you, and believe me your warmly affec¬ 
tionate mother, 

Annf. Grant. 


Letter XYII. 

TO JOHN HATSE1A, ESQ., HOUSE OF COMMONS, l-ONDON. 

' Woodend, 29th April, 1800. 

Sir, 

I have just been greatly surprised, as well as deeply 
affected, by your very kind letter. The pressure of 
very peculiar circumstances emboldened me to solicit 
your protection for my most unwilling publication, 
when 1 was in London; but I was so little satis¬ 
fied with myself for thus exposing my motives to 
the mercy of Unkind conjecture, that I endeavoured 
to forget that I had written. So far I succeeded that 
for months I have not recollected this indiscretion, for 
such, indeed, I accounted it. Judge, then, besides 
being dazzled by generosity, and soothed by delicacy, 
how much I am relieved to find. T have not been mis- 
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construed. I have the additional satisfaction to augur, 
from approbation so respectable, that the dreaded con¬ 
sequence of ridicule and contempt will not l’esult from 
the sad necessity which induced me to unveil my 
private correspondence to the public in this unusual 
manner. 

Talcs of woe are usually tedious : I shall make mine 
as brief as possible. My eldest remaining son, a boy 
then under sixteen, but of a premature and very pre¬ 
possessing appearance, with decent parts and manners, 
was appointed a cadet for Woolwich in 1804 : he went 
through a preparatory course of military education at 
Marlow ; and a very few days before the time he 
should have removed, was made the unfortunate de¬ 
positary of a foolish and desperate combination among 
a number of thoughtless boys, which 'afterwards pro¬ 
duced tlie mutiny you must have heard of. lie took 
no active part, but, on being examined, refused to give 
up the names of the rest, accounting such a disclosure 
dishonourable. His size and manly appearance led the 
court to consider him as a ringleader, and as such lie 
was (1 am told unjustly) sentenced. 

Until I heard the circumstances truly explained from 
his patron, Mr. Charles Grant, of the India House, I 
was inexpressibly wretched; for disgrace was new to 
me, and I could not support it. Present inconvenience 
and pecuniary distress appeared light when this was re¬ 
moved. By the advice of my dearfriend, Mrs. Furzer, at 
Richmond, once Miss Ouny, I,went to London. His 
R. II. the Duke of York was persuaded to be quiescent 
while my son was appointed a cadet on the Bombay 
Establishment, and matters were remedied as far as 
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possible. Meantime I had to keep him all winter in 
London. This, and the very considerable expense of 
sending him out to India, cut deep in my slender 
finances. To make up to his sisters for this, I com¬ 
plied with advice often rejected before, and published 
these Letters.* 

So far from refusing, from a mistaken notion of 
dignity, your offered kindness, I am proud to owe an 
obligation conferred by such a character, and in such 
a manner. Accept the warmest acknowledgments of 
a grateful mother, and believe me, dear sir, your much 
obliged and most obedient servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XYJ1J. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, ESQ., LONDON. 

Stirling, 12th October, 1806. 

Dear oiTj 

I am sure it will give you pleasure to know that 
I have already reaped considerable benefit from the 
publication of the Letters; though no benefit but the 
reflection of essentially serving that family for whom 
alone I live and labour, could compensate the torture 
of mind it cost me to lay open my cabinets and my 
heart in this manner to the public. I am glad you 
derived any entertainment from them. That they 
should amuse and interest you, who, I dare say, were 
predetermined to be pleased, is less wonderful, con- 


* “ Letters from the Mountains.’ 
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sidering, too, how familial' the characters and scene of 
action were to you : but the warm interest they seem 
to have excited in entire strangers, was a thing quite 
beyond my hopes. 

You must ere now have been, like every one else, 
astonished by a recent change in the N«rth. Every 
one is both sorry and indignant. I, too, am very sony, 
but it is for the person supposed to be advanced and 
benefited. He, I doubt not, will have reason, some 
years hence, to adopt Cardinal Wolsey’s pathetic ex¬ 
clamation, when the ebbing favour of an earthly prince 
deprived him of even the last interior resource. I 
think it was King Lear’s fool that said “ he laid never 
done well since he had come out of God’s blessing into 
the warm sun.” 

I dare say you think, by this t.in\e, I shall not do 
well till I have done gossiping and quoting plays. I 
will only add that, while I am anxious to discharge 
the debt I owe you, I am actuated by the pure love, 
of independence; well knowing that you are not the 
least anxious on the subject, and being sensible that 
you have taken pleasure in flferving me. How essen¬ 
tially you have done so, in a most trying emergency, 
1 can never for a moment forget; ought I not then 
to be, with the utmost esteem and attachment, your 
sincere and grateful friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XIX. 


TO MJ£S. SMITH OP JOBDANIII1.L, GLASGOW. 

Stirling, 20th October, 1800. 

My dear i riend, 

I write at this particular time to give you what I 
know you will think veiy pleasing intelligence. The 
Countess of Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Finch, Gover¬ 
ness to the Royal Family, and many other distinguished 
people, have been stirred up by the letters addressed to 
the Lady of .Tordanliill, and other such letters, to take 
a most active interest in the family of the writer. They 
have made Mr. George Chalmers write down for a list 
of all my family, their names and ages, with a view, I 
am told, of doing them good. Charlotte writes me that 
she has had many visits from different ladies of high 
fashion, but higher merit, whom she enumerates, who 
are very anxious to know, among other particulars, 
the exact size, complexion, and air of her mother! Is 
not this amusing, when there are such numbers of 
people about me that do not care, and never inquired, 
whether I am of any size, or whether I have a com¬ 
plexion or not? Think how I must applaud such laud¬ 
able curiosity. I have a letter, too, from my good 
friend, Mr. Hatsell, who says he lias just had a visit 
of two days from Dr. Porteus, the Bishop of London, 
and cannot say how highly he speaks, &c., &c.; and, 
moreover, his Lordship offers to forward another edi¬ 
tion of said Letters, which he is to compress into two 
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vol nines. The Bishop thinks the present edition would 
have been improved by leaving out some of those least 
interesting, which he is to mark himself. Adieu, be¬ 
loved friend, yours ever, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XX. 

TO JOHN 1IATSELL, F.SQ., LONDON. 

,, . Stirling, 19th November, 1806. 

My dear bir, 

I had your letter last night, and lose no time in 
requesting that the good Bishop of London, since he 
has condescended to lay hold of the pruning-knife for 
my benefit, may use it with unsparing justice. Mercy, 
in this case, as in many others, is only eventual cruelty. 
The redundancies of my fading wreath are, I know, 
full of mortal symptoms; it is only judicious pruning 
that can give it any chance to “live a little longer;’’ 
and securing this point may probably make me live a 
little longer myself; for I find the confidence of hope, 
inspired by the generosity of my late acquired patrons, 
to have a most sanative effect on a poor nervous frame, 
nearly exhausted by depression and anxiety, care-worn 
vigils, and days of eager solicitude. Formerly none 
ever slept so little; but now I have begun to sleep till 
I wonder at myself. 

I shall certainly conceal the kindness which the 
Bishop means to extend to me in this instance, and 
even consider it as fairy favours, which are lost when 
they are boasted of; yet I hope I may say to my 
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intimates here, that I have been honom’ed by his 
approbation, and benefited by his goodness in other 
instances. Dr. Beattie is not the only Presbyterian 
who admired such light “ as did from Haugh’s unsul¬ 
lied mitre shine,” or from that of our own evangelical 
Leighton. 

The books his Lordship has the goodness to mark 
may be sent by the mail-coach, addressed to George 
Thomson, Esq., at the Trustees’ Office, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Thomson, who is best known in England as the 
friend and correspondent of poor Bums, is also my 
particular friend, and would carefully forward them. 

Much, much is done for me. I blush at the liberal 
goodness shown to my insignificance, when I reflect 
that two such lights as Bums and Cowper were, to all 
human appearance, prematurely extinguished by the 
cold blast of poverty. You will think me in a fair 
way to forget the humility that becomes “ the sharded 
beetle.” Comparing myself to these hard-fated and 
exalted geniuses makes me say, in reference to their 
destiny and mine,— 

“ Often shall you find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-winged eagle.” 

1 am, with the deepest sense of obligation, dear sir, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXI. 

TO JOHN HATS ELI., ESQ., l.ONKOfi. 

Lear Sir Stirling, 27th November, 1806. 

I greatly fear encroaching on your indulgence by 
too frequent appeals to it; but where did ever indul¬ 
gence exist without inviting encroachment ? How- 
can I ever suppose either you or your venerated friend 
can immediately overlook my “ tedious homiliesI 
mean the fragments of epistles which 1 have been 
over-persuaded to send you ? 

You, my dear sir, are not singular in the surprise 
you express at the silence of the Edinburgh Review 
with regard to the Letters. You will he more sur¬ 
prised when I tell you I am in some measure person¬ 
ally acquainted with Mr Jeffrey, the conductor of 
that publication, and that what further he knows of 
me is through the most favourable medium,—some 
friends of mine, who are also his intimates, and who 
are partial to my writings, in consequence of long 
endeared attachment to the Author. My daughter, 
too, was the favoured friend of his late beloved and 
very deserving wife; so that 1 am convinced it is no 
personal ill will that makes this Arch-Critic so silent. 
But there are, among the Edinburgh Literati, two 
parties,—the Philosoj>hers, who are also wits, and the 
Enthusiasts , who are also loyalists; not in the luke¬ 
warm form of the late converts, but with such a sen- 
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tiuient as that to which your virtuous Falkland and 
our great Montrose tell victims. To this latter party, 
my friends more particularly belong. The Philoso¬ 
phers, whom we consider as disguised republicans, 
value themselves on their prejudice against prejudices, 
and on general incredulity. We, again, believe all 
that our fathers believed; nay more, we believe in 
the existence of the fair-haired Fingal and the sweet 
voice of Coua. Now this enrages the Sophs beyond 
measure; their literary pride is all in arms at the very 
idea that gentle manners or generous sentiments should 
precede the existence of the sciences, and cannot con¬ 
ceive how a man should have either valour or com¬ 
passion without learning it at school. On the same 
principle they treat female genius and female produc¬ 
tions with unqualified scorn, never mentioning any 
thing of the kind but with a sneer. Of late they have 
clubbed their whole stock of talent to prove that no 
such person as Fingal ever existed; that our Celtic 
ancestors were little better than so many northern 
ourang-outangs; that we should never think of or 
mention our ancestors, unless to triumph in our supe¬ 
riority over them; that the Highlands should be 
instantly tinned into a great sheep-walk, and that the 
sooner its inhabitants leave it, the better for them¬ 
selves and the community. Judge what favour 1, an 
illiterate female, loyalist and Highlander, am to find 
at such a tribunal! I admire Jeffrey’s abilities, and 
with his criticism on Marmontel’s Memoirs, and the 
other on Anacreon Moore’s poems, I am unspeakably 
delighted. But then he has. so committed himself by 
his severity towards Mrs. Hunter, Miss Baillie, and my 
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friend, James Grahame, the amiable writer of “ The 
Sabbath,” and been so reproached by their friends, 
that he lias lately declared he will never more criticise 
his particular acquaintance. I, for my part, am yet to 
learn whether he spares the rod out of kindness or 
contempt; but T shall soon know. Walter Scott, the 
charming minstrel of the Border, is lately enlisted in 
the critical corps;—such a loyalist as he, appeal's 
among them like Abdiel among the fallen angels. 

I hope I have not been fatiguing, in my attempts to 
amuse you with a slight view of the state of Edin- 
biu'gli literary politics. With the utmost respect 
and attachment, I am, dear sir, your grateful humble 
servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXII. 

TO JOHN UAT8ELL, ESQ., LONDON. 

Stirling, 14th December, 

Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 
2d, and the further satisfaction of finding that you 
can be interested in my petty concerns, even during 
the little time you allot to your more quiet enjoyments, 
as well as during your active engagements. If grati¬ 
tude were payment, you should be as liberally dealt 
with as I have been by my booksellers. Further 1 
cannot proceed, without disburdening my mind of the 
wonder and admiration which the liberality of these 
most generous booksellers has excited. Know, then, 
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dear sir, that last week Longman and Company sent 
me their account stated, in which they have allowed 
me a handsome sum, out of their own half of the pro¬ 
fits, as a free gift. 

Of youi» observations I can only, in general, say at 
present, that *they appear very judicious, and that I 
shall do and omit according to your directions, not 
merely as they are yours, hut because I clearly see 
the propriety of what is pointed out. 

Far from being mortified by the good Bishop’s ex¬ 
pulsion of so many of my chit-chat letters, I am greatly 
flattered by his intention in so doing; as I see clearly 
he wishes these fugitive epistles of mine to rise in 
consequence as they decrease in bulk, and to assume, 
at least, the appearance of a production containing 
some measure of fpnusing information, and calculated 
to produce some degree of moral effect. I do not 
shrink from the self-opinion which seems implied in 
this: the sentiments and opinions of one connected, 
taught, and influenced as I was, must have a moral 
tendency, which, dressed in the colours that feeling 
and fancy give to every object they approach, and 
covered with the light drapeiy of easy and artless 
narrative, may possibly, in some instances, gttract that 
attention, which is refused to more solid and serious 
works of the same tendency. 

Another attraction, which I am conscious has drawn 
more attention than any real merit the book possesses, 
is the peculiar mode? of life, and manner of thinking 
consequent to. those habits, which it displays: the 
manners and .sentiments here portrayed, can only be 
found in the Highlands of Scotland, and very soon 
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will not be found even there. When wo rise higher 
in the scale of society, simplicity, with its attendants, 
candour and energy, to a certain degree disappear: 
when we sink lower, vulgarity and servility become 
too visible. In England, our manners have more the 
effects of novelty, becausq there the different classes 
of society are more distinct: here, people of birth and 
fashion often treat their poorest relations, however 
distant, with so much kindness, and admit them so 
much to their society, that they are able to carry a 
leaven of refinement with them even into their own 
contracted sphere; and so many well-born poor people 
are driven by necessity into the army, and, by the 
dear love of their mountains, back again, when they 
have half-pay or anything else to live upon,—that 
the manners and intelligence they.bring home, do 
much to polish and enlighten their peculiar circle. So 
that here you often meet people meanly clad, and 
inhabiting dwellings no less mean, whose information 
and urbanity, compared with their appearance, would 
astonish you. I speak now of the Highlands exclu¬ 
sively. Query, whether those marking traits are not 
most obvious in local, domestic, and in every other 
point of view insignificant letters, which, like the 
straws in a thatched roof, are nothing singly, yet in a 
connected form give the appearance of warmth'and 
humble comfort ? This is merely matter of inquiiy, 
on which decision is to be formed, and not maternal 
tenderness for these trivial links in the epistolary chain, 
which will be easily sacrificed by me to the same dread 
of redundancy, which has consigned many more and 
VOL. r. G 
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many better to oblivion: I merely submit, this to the 
consideration of my much revered judges. 

I consult no one here, on these matters, but my 
eldest daughter Mary, who may be—indeed is—liable 
to my own bias, though possessed in general of a clear 
and solid judgment in ordinary matters, and not void 
of taste or attainments. I am, dear sir, very gratefully 
and respectfully, your attached humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIII. 


TO MRS. HOOK, AT SIR WAI.TF.R FARQUHAli’s, BART.. 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 


_ Stirling, 30th December, 1806. 

Dcfti' Madam, 

I had the very great pleasure of receiving your most 
acceptable gift,* and the truly affectionate letter which 
accompanied it, late last night. I have thought of 
little else since, and my first occupation this morning 
is to answer it: yet, from the nervous tremor which 
any new emotion excites in my shattered frame, and 
the interruptions I am every moment subject to at this 
time of day, were I anxious to appear to advantage, I 
should defer acknowledging your kindness, till a more 
composed frame of mind, and a more quiet hour, would 
enable me to arrange my thoughts in some method. 

When 1 talk of Shattered nerves and powerful feel- 


* “Sacred Houtbj” a religious compilation, by Mrs. Hook, 
daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, Bert., and married to the Rev. 
Dr. James Hook, afterwards Dean of Worcester.— Ed. 
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ings, you will not suppose me adopting the language 
of sickly and over-indulged sensibility. That gracious 
Power that, for good and wise purposes, has appointed 
me to do and to suiter more than many others, has 
also enabled me, when “the desire of my eves was 
taken away by a stroke; suddenly,” nfct to mourn 
therefor in the extravagant and impious manner which 
the unresisted tide of human feeling might suggest. 
You, who have made the Scriptures of truth your 
hope and consolation, need not be told what book of 
inspiration 1 allude to. What I mean to say is, that, 
after having borne up under such an overwhelming 
tide of cidamity, 1 should never talk of the petty 
luxuries of over-indulged sensibility; when I speak of 
nervous tremors, I mean merely the weakness which a 
body and m.ind enfeebled by long severe exertion must 
naturally incur. And this I do not say as complaint; 
on the contrary, I have often been astonished that a. 
constitution which, though sound, was never robust, 
has held out so well under such heavy pressure. 

Yon, it would appear, have not been equally fa¬ 
voured. Three years on a sofa was, indeed, a long 
trial of even Christian fortitude; but you have been 
like Sir Walter Kaleigh, “ who with his prison hours 
enriched the world.” You have, in eveiy sense, dealt 
very fairly with your readers, for you have not recom¬ 
mended your cordial till you had an ample trial of its 
efficacy on yourself. 1 see you have drunk deep at 
the fountains to which 1 always liad recourse in the 
hour of calamity—the Psalms, the Book of Job, and 
Young’s Night Thoughts, to me for ever dear and 
efficacious. These have been the Siloa that has mur- 
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mured peace to my desponding heart, the Bethesda 
into which I have plunged for the cure of my infirmi¬ 
ties, when overwhelmed by the greatest of all misfor¬ 
tunes—when my children, in losing their father, lost 
everything, and when they were all that was left to 
me. 

How has Providence made light shine into darkness 
for me! How gloomy, how depressing, was the exi¬ 
gence that induced me, with mingled sorrow, fear, and 
shame, to open my cabinet—which, in fact, was open¬ 
ing my heart—to the public! 

, “ Who sow in tears, a reaping time 
Of joy, enjoy they shall; ” 

says our old uncouth translation of the Psalms; and 
this I am sure I have experienced in the present in¬ 
stance. What benefit, what comfort have I derived 
from an event which has made so many of those who 
may be truly styled “ the excellent of the earth” 
known to me! Friendship with worthy persons, who 
alone can be friends, has been always my wealth, my 
most valued treasure. Truly did Dr. Johnson say, in 
his last days, when the dawnings of celestial light 
began to dissipate the mists of prejudice, that the 
good opinion of one upright person was very valuable. 
Believe me, dear madam, that the sentiments of a heart 
so pure and warm, and of a mind so well regulated as 
yours appears to be, are to me like the discovery of a 
mine in which I am to have a share; and I truly 
account it as one of the many blessings and benefits 
which I derive from what I considered as the greatest 
possible misfortune. Write,'dear madam; tell me of 
your health, of your father, of your place of residence; 
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in short, give me a chart of my new possession ; for 
such I account your friendship. You can say nothing 
of yourself which will not interest me; and in return 
I will endeavour to add interest to the Letters you 
have honoured with so much attention, by sending 
you a key to the names and incidents tft which they 
allude, which will show the connection between the 
subjects of the Letters and those of the Poems. I am, 
dear madam, your obliged humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIV. 

TO MBS. SMITH OF JORDANIIIU.. 

,. , , . „ . , Stirling, 31st Dec. 1806. 

Aly deal 1 and ever dear T nend, 

Never was quotation more apposite than yours from 
Johnson. Cold, indeed, are those excellent hearts 
which would have been warmed and gladdened by 
seeing the arbiters of public opinion think of your 
friend as they thought. As for Mrs. M., I knew she 
would triumph in my most unexpected success. By 
the by, I hear that she is much better; it appears to 
me like a resurrection. Oh that the all-powerful Spirit 
would “ breathe on these dry bones, that they may 
live!” Who can tell for what purpose of exalted 
mercy, of illimitable good, she is called back from the 
brink of an awful futurity? I fed I have much more 
tenderness for her than I thought; my secret medita¬ 
tions continually hover round her, and I think of her 
with feelings unutterable. She has drunk of the cup 
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of prosperity even to satiety, and it is not because she 
seems unlikely to drain out the last dregs of the cup 
of life that I lament. 

1 have received from Mrs. Hook, daughter of Sir 
Walter Farquhar, the well-known physician, a letter, 
elegantly written, and in terms the most friendly and 
gratifying. She sends me a present of two volumes, 
entitled “ Sacred Hours,” partly written and partly 
compiled by her when lying on a sofa, to which she 
was confined for three years by illness. These, as the 
title imports, consist much of devotional exercises and 
scriptural, selections. 

Do not in the least fear lor my head, in consequence 
of the success of the Letters.* ■ In the first place, the 
only kind of pride I ever cherished was like those 
weeds which grow in a poor soil, and disappear when 
it is ameliorated. It served no other purpose but to 
fence in a kind of humble dignity. 1 valued myself 
just as highly when I was treated by many insigni¬ 
ficant people with contemptuous indifference, as now 
that it is the fashion of the hour for people, every 
way my superiors, to over-rate me. I very well know, 
too, that the peculiarity of the subject, the lively, be¬ 
cause true delineation of scenes to which the world, 
particularly the English world, is a stranger, has 
excited attention fully more than the merits of the per¬ 
formance. Johnson, who all along hated and despised 
pastorals, being a kind of "writing from which learn¬ 
ing, philosophy, and cookery were equally excluded, 
and in which people were neither witty nor wise, sen- 

* “ Letters from the Mountains,” of which a Second Edition was 
now called for. 
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tentious, nor categorical,—he, I say, used to excuse 
his contempt for this way of writing because, he said, 
we should never see a pastoral written by a real shep¬ 
herd; and inodes of life drawn from conjecture did 
not suit his rectitude of taste. But here is a pastoral 
written by a real shepherd; here are simple manners 
mid rural life,—humble, though not mean,—simple, 
though not vulgar,—truly drawn. Truth of sentiment 
is a hidden but powerful charm; the heart and ima¬ 
gination are detained by it, as the reasoning faculties 
are gratified by moral truth or mathematical demon¬ 
stration. 1 am getting into too deep water now. 

I had almost forgot to tell you what has made great 
part of my employment for a month past. Do you 
know I have written your name and described you 
and Joan, and all that do to you pertain, fifty times 
since winter? 1 have been forced to illustrate Mid 
note sets of these Letters for people both in Edin- 
burgli Mid Loudon, and the English curiosity about 
Moome Mid our dairy-maids is most diverting. Mr. 
Hatsell has the volumes under correction, and the 
Bishop of London is equally busy in the same im¬ 
portant task; but in the meanwhile 1 get a weekly 
spur from Longman, who assures me that my interest 
suffers exceedingly by this delay; and here am 1 be¬ 
tween interest and honour, like Prince Prettyman 
with one boot on: but honour will decide after all. 

Tell Mr. Smith that his kindness to Catherine, of 
which she boasts not a little, forms an additional link 
to the chain of obligation by which he holds me in 
willing subjection. I am half dead with weariness, 
and can only say that the chief pleasure I derive from 
this evening gleam of watery sunshine is, that it jus- 
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tifies, in some measure, to the world that partiality 
which you, my dear, old, true, unvaried friend, re¬ 
tained in all circumstances for your most affectionately 
attached 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXV. 


TO MBS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, -Jr , Stirling, 20th March, 1807. 

My dear Madam, 

. I know not whether 1 should apologise for the length 
of time I have permitted to elapse since I was gratified 
by receiving your _ very friendly and affectionate letter, 
the impression of which was not a little strengthened 
on my mind by one I received from my daughter 
Charlotte, containing so lively, so enthusiastic a sketch 
of your appearance and manners, as perfectly charmed 
me; and the more, as it contained no affected rapture 
or borrowed flights, but was evidently the expression 
of strong feeling, heightened by warm gratitude. I 
was delighted with the portrait, and not a little pleased 
with the artist who had drawn it so happily. Had you 
known me so long and well as to be convinced that 
such a proceeding was not dictated either by vanity or 
flattery, I could find in my heart to send you this 
artless homage to the character which nature has 
impressed upon your countenance. I am just now 
extremely anxious about this admirer of yours, who 
was preparing to take her bed with the influenza, and 
I have not heard of her since. 
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I was agreeably surprised to find that Dr. Level of 
Bristol was the invisible link by which you and I have 
been so strangely connected. You, of course, are no 
stranger to my obligations and attachment to that 
“ beloved physician.” Very much retired as I have 
lived, I have found, in the course of my acquaintance, 
that knowing one valuable and amiable character is 
like discovering a vein of some precious mineral, which, 
by adhering to it, is sure to lead you on to other 
treasures of the same nature. The children of truth 
and affection have a simple yet peculiar language of 
their own, by which, among all the rude tumults of a 
jarring world, or the smoother tones of artifice and 
dissimulation, they distinguish, comfort, and delight 
each other. Of this more hereafter. 

I cannot leave off without telling you that when the 
second edition of my volumes—now in the press— 
comes to be disposed of, there is a reasonable prospect 
that my worldly matters may be so arranged that 1 
may live with my family in the quiet sphere to which 
my “ regulated wishes” are confined, without being the 
prey of solicitude for the future. A very moderate 
share of this assurance will do for me, as I really am 
one of those good children who never cry but when 
they are hurt. 

Without telling you how much I feel myself obliged 
by Mr. Hook’s liberal encouragement to your wish of 
commencing a friendship, which most of the lords of 
the creation would consider as a very visionary pro¬ 
ject, and very little desirable, all things considered, 
pray tell him how greatly I admire his generosity of 
sentiment. I am, dear madam, with grateful affection, 
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and, I must now add, warm admiration, your sincere 
friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXVJ. 


TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 


,, . ., .. Stirling, 24th March, 1807. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I am sure you tltink me' the most ungrateful of all 
creatures,—and seemingly with cause; but you do not 
know bow very much I have been indisposed since T 
came here, and what distress of mind I have laboured 
under. I hoped daily to have some good news to com¬ 
municate, and deferred from time to tune giving you 
the pain which you must necessarily share with me. 

About three weeks ago 1 got a letter from Charlotte, 
informing me that she and all in the house were at¬ 
tacked by an influenza which raged at the time through 
London, and that she was just lying down to nurse 
herself. Day after day I waited and hoped to get 
good accounts of her, but in vain; and this night \ 
have received a letter summoning me up to Richmond, 
where, it seems, she is with Mrs. Furzcr, who, being 
very apprehensive, and a great invalid herself, is most 
anxious for my coming up. Those alarms and jour¬ 
neys have quite worn me out: I have no longer con¬ 
stitution for those exertions. Mr. Dundas, the surgeon 
at Richmond, says that she has outgrown her strength, 
and that it would not be safe to return her to the 
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■London air and confinement for the summer, and that 
I ought to take her down to Scotland. Now they say 
that she is visibly the better of the Richmond air since 
she went out, and Mrs. Furzer being to the last degree 
nervous and apprehensive, I doubt not that they see 
things in their darkest aspect; and I therefore partly 
think to defer going till 1 hear from the surgeon, to 
whom I shall write this night. But think how dread¬ 
ful my suspense must be in the meantime, and how 
great my self-reproach should anything happen! Pray 
to the God of mercy to direct me. How bright were 
my prospects and great my hopes till this cloud over¬ 
whelmed me with tenfold gloom 1 Write me what 
you would do if you were in my place, and tell me if 
ever you knew one more the victim of vicissitudes: 
but I am too soon elated, and neede,d this. 

Give my love to your sister; I had her letter, but 
cannot answer it. Alas, I can only tell you that I am, 
in grief or hope, or whatever 1 must do or suffer, very 
affectionately yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXVJ1. 

TO MBS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET. 

Brompton, Sunday, 19th April, 1807. 

My dear consolatory friend, whose kindness is the 
present cordial of my life,—Charlotte, since you saw 
her, has been better than I hoped. 

Mr. Laing, my honest Scotch surgeon, has spent 
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part of the day with me, and thinks her no worse; but 
I am conscious of her weakness, and see every tran¬ 
sient gleam like a setting sunbeam. She has been 
awake to all things sensible and pleasing, since you 
left us. I enjoy every moment that she neither suffers 
acutely, nor visibly languishes, as a reprieve from an¬ 
guish too great to encounter. 

I trust we shall be equal to to-morrow’s proposed 
removal into town, and that it will be a prelude to 
comfort, either earthly or divine. God bless you, 
dear tutelar spirit, who seem commissioned to watch 
over the forlorn and sorrowful in a land of strangers. 
Great is the reward laid up for you, and such as you. 
May you anticipate it in a foretaste of the peace that 
passeth understanding! So be it. Adieu. 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXVITI. 

TO THE REV. JOHN M‘M1LI.AN, STIRLING. 

London, 21st April, 1807. 

To you I commit the mournful task of commu¬ 
nicating to my dear children the afflictive providence 
with which I have this day been visited. My deal* 
Charlotte departed soon after daylight: her memoiy 
will be ever comfortable to me, for, through her whole 
illness, her clear views of her Saviour’s power and love, 
and the pleasure she took in spiritual things, were a 
consolation to my heart, the remembrance of which 
will ever be dear to me. 


My dear Sir, 
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Tell them not to mourn for Charlotte like those 
who have no hope, but to imitate her, and hope 
humbly that when their hour draws near, they may 
find the same support she did. I send them my af¬ 
fectionate blessing, and will write whenever I am able. 
I can write no more, but jm, dear Revenend sir, yours 
with much esteem, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIX. 

TO HER DAUGHTER MARY, AT STIRLING. 

London, 22d April, 1807. 

My dearest Mary, be comforted;—no soul that 
ever escaped the fleshly prison here, seemed better 
fitted to share the felicity of the just than our beloved 
Charlotte’s. Had you seen her suffer, as 1 did, you 
would almost have prayed for her relief; yet never 
creature bore severe distress with such cheerful pa¬ 
tience: you have no conception how much the dear 
angel’s soul seemed purified and elevated. I would 
fain indulge myself and you with particulars, but am 
indeed unable: my bodily fatigues have been great, 
and the mind, you may believe, had correspondent, 
though concealed, sufferings. What a pure and bright 
flame of love, filial and sisterly, burned in her bosom 
to the last! She mentioned you all by name a very 
little before she expired. 

Now I shall be of all creatures the most miserable 
till I hear from you. While my sweet Charlotte 
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soothed my heart with hourly constant expressions of 
endearing love, she engrossed me wholly; now I lan¬ 
guish for you all. Dearest Mary, submit patiently to 
the manner in which it has pleased God to make your 
sister happy, and exert yourself to comfort the most 
affectionate and most afflicted of mothers. God bless 
you all, prays your affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXX. 


To MRS. HOOK, CONIMTIT STREET. 

, _ , South Moiton Street, 24th April. 

My dear Madam, 

Your offer of attending the sad ceremony with 
your citrriage is in a high degree flattering and sooth¬ 
ing. I shall be happy as anything can mtike me to 
see you and your sister to-night. Sir Walter's kind 
compassionate visit was most gratifying. Now, my 
beloved, cordial, consolatory friend, accept the warm 
blessings of an oppressed but not overwhelmed heart. 
Once more let me say— 

“ My strength and heart do faint and fail, 

But God doth fail me never; 

For of my heart lie is the hope 
And confidence for ever.” 


Adieu! 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXXI. 

TO Sin JOHN I. BOARD, BART., SI’NBUKY, MIDDLESEX. 

’Albemarle Street, 1st May, 1807. 

Sir, J 

1 have just got your letter, aucl very much regret 
that I did not receive it sooner, that I might, what¬ 
ever were the event, indulge myself a few days with 
the sight and conversation of a person of whom I have 
learned to think very highly. 

I was so gratified by the genuine kindness, candour, 
and hospitality displayed in your first letter, that 1 
was anxious to know more of a person who appeared 
to me to possess not only genuine w^rtli, but that ori¬ 
ginality and strength of character that enables the 
possessor to think and act independently. Mrs. 
Feilding fully gratified my curiosity in this respect, 
and. by her account of you, left on my inind the 
pleasing conviction that you were just the kind of 
person 1 wished to find you; and though I did not 
know how to say so, I certainly did feel a great wish 
to see you before I returned. Hut my affairs call me 
home, and I have made an appointment that I cannot 
properly break, with a lady who takes a great, interest 
in my family,—Miss Fraser of Castle Fraser,—who 
is now on a visit at Hagley, and whom I am to 
join on Monday, and accompany in her carriage to 
Scotland. 

I will affect no false modesty in saying that you 
might be disappointed, &e., because I sincerely think, 
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that from my strong natural wish to please and soothe 
those that suffer, and from my domestic and social 
habits, and taste for intelligence and literature, I 
should coalesce very well with such a person as you 
are said to he; and, by showing the due respect for 
her placid temper and gentlg virtues, conciliate a lady, 
whose attention to your comforts, and indulgence 
towards those you wish for associates, prove her pos¬ 
sessed of no common merits. 

For me, tossed as I have been from wave to wave 
of sorrow and anxiety, a place where I could enjoy 
ease and security, elegant society—I mean that of a 
virtuous and enlightened mind—and a retreat from 
the corrosion of perpetual anxiety, and the harass¬ 
ment of uninteresting visits—such a retreat would be 
to me a renewal of life. But imperious duty, for the 
present, forbids this self-indulgence. To renounce my 
dear bleak native land for a permanent residence in any 
other country would not suit my Caledonian habits. 
I, too, should bo apt to say, 

“ Oh, still upon my withered cheek, 

Cold let the breeze of Ettrick break.” 

But a visit to you at a fixture period appears to me 
very desirable, if my duties could be made compatible. 

It will please you to hear that the death of my lovely 
and beloved Charlotte had every comfort mingled with 
the cup of bitterness, that lively hope and pious con¬ 
fidence on her part could afford; and that I had every 
aid that the sympathy and'friendship of worthy minds 
could afford me in supporting this heavy stroke. 

The great haste in which I write, instead of making 
me concise, has made me diffuse, and I fear unintel- 
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ligible. You will forgive this; and if you at any time 
think of writing me a few lines to let me know how 
this relentless disease, the gout, deals with you, and 
what your state of mind and spirits are, your letter 
will find me at Melville Place, near Stirling. I am, 
with gratitude and esteem, Sir, very mudi yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXII. 


TO GEORGE CHALMERS, ESQ., HOARD OK TRADE, LONDON’.* 

. ri . Stirling, 14th May, 1807. 

JNly dear hn> 

It is not easy to say how much I regret not seeing 
you when you had the goodness to cyjl again upon me 
in London; no dark hour, however dismal and afflicting, 
could for a moment extinguish the sense of your kindness, 
of which every day affords new proofs : I have, how¬ 
ever, the comfort of thinking that you derive a high and 
pure enjoyment from being to me not only beneficent 
yourself, but the minister of the beneficence of others. 
This to you is an unmixed enjoyment: of such, few 
are allotted to my darkly-shaded life; but, instead of 
repining that clouds so often intercept the day to me, 
it becomes me, with the humility of one long taught 
in the school of affliction, rather to admire those gleams 
of sunshine which break through the clouds that ob¬ 
scure his brightness. 

My young people, not being willing to disturb me 

* George Chalmers,' Esq., Author of “ Caledonia," and other well- 
known works. 
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with business till they knew exactly where I was,—for 
I had thoughts of going to Bristol when I left Scot¬ 
land,—kept your packet. At length, after depositing 
its valuable contents with the bank, they sent me 
your letter announcing and enclosing the benefactions 
of those truly illustrious tracers who make so noble a 
use of the bounties of Providence, and can drink of 
their full cup with a higher relish after having reple¬ 
nished the empty ones of those to whom they are the 
ministers of Divine goodness.* Truly, indeed,, may 
England boast that her merchants are princes, when 
such princely deeds of beneficence adorn the annals of 
commerce. 

Though I know the great minds of those distin¬ 
guished individuals are as much above my acknow¬ 
ledgments as their state of life is beyond my gratitude, 
I earnestly wish you woidd convey to them my sense 
of their munificent liberality, and assure them that, 
though I were not personally the object of their bounty, 
it would give me very great pleasure to know that so 
much wealth was lodged in the hands of those who can 
“ giw gold a price, and teach its beams to shine.” 

In the literary race I see that your “ Caledonia ” 
has got the start of the second edition of “Letters 
from the Mountainsbut these humble epistles will 
gladly follow in its train, and perhaps fare the better 


* Extract from Mr. George Chalmers’s letter to Mrs. Grant:— 
“London, 31st March, 1807. I have now the great pleasure to 
enclose you a post bill for L.300, the sincere tribute of three gentle¬ 
men to your virtues and your talents, and to the useful application 
of both to the best interests of society. You have gained this tri- 
bufll from the opulence and feelings of Mr. Angersteiu, Mr Thom¬ 
son, and Mr Bonar, three merchants of London, who have the sea for 
their dominions, and for their thrones, their ships.” 
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for the interest excited by the transcript of our common 
parent. 

Miss Fraser, who had the goodness to bring me 
from England in her carriage, protracted her journey 
to indulge me with a view of the Lakes of Cumber¬ 
land ; and I certainly felt that quiet and sfclemn scenery 
very soothing. I was worn out and indisposed, how¬ 
ever, and rested three days at Edinburgh. Last night 
the long-dreaded interview with the mourners at Mel¬ 
ville Place opened every source of anguish ; but all¬ 
healing time will, no doubt, have its usual lenient 
influence. Never family were more fondly attached 
to each other; this endeared affection, long a source of 
comfort, now embitters calamity. I can only add that 
I am, with much esteem and gratitude, most sincerely 
yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXIII. 


TO MBS. HOOK, HERTINGFORDHUKV, NEAR HERTFORD. 

Stirling, 15th May, 1807. 

M.y dear 

You must not think that anything less than great 
fatigue and extreme despondency would have prevented 
me from writing immediately on my arrival at home; 
but indeed the scene was so overpowering that I was 
not able. Judge of the state to which my mind, so 
subdued by calamity, was reduced, when I utterly for¬ 
got my darling son: he was absent when I came; all 
the others surrounded me in my agony. I embraced 

H 2 
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and soothed them, hut never thought of the one miss¬ 
ing ; and when he arrived from school, some time after¬ 
wards, and came to my arms, I started with the guilty 
sensation of one who had neglected some paramount 
duty. But these details are unavailing. 

Now to retflrn to Miss Fraser. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed my surprise when I met her at Birmingham. She 
was occupied with giving directions to her servants, 
and scarce withdrew her attention when I entered. 
T was nervous and exhausted after the last night’s 
watching and fatigue, and felt beyond measure timid 
and embarrassed. Her manner at first appeared to me 
cold, haughty, and abstracted, though polite. 1 went 
into the carriage in a tremor, and never felt so forlorn; 
to mend the matter she does not hear well, and is 
liable to frequent piistakes. In' a little time, however, 
her real character began to shine through this ungra¬ 
cious crust. She is a woman of a vigorous and masculine 
mind; sincere, candid, and generous, without a shadow 
of cold caution, or littleness of any kind; knows a 
great deal, and does a great deal, for her activity of 
body and mind is boundless; so is her charity and 
friendship, when once excited. Were I at leisure, I 
could tell you many characteristic anecdotes of this 
extraordinary personage, who is, upon the whole, a very 
gentlemanly woman, more attentive to the essentials of 
kindness, than to its soothing forms; yet her kindness 
is not without a sort of delicacy. For instance, on my 
account solely, she went round the lakes of Windermere 
and Keswick, and showed me all the beauties of those 
charming scenes, which to herself were quite familiar; 
and this without once saying it w r as on my account. 
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What days of sad and tender luxury were these! 
There, undisturbed, and in a manner alone, I could 
recollect scenes ever dear to memory, and in the wrapt 
visions of fancy hold high communion with the pure 
spirit of my angel Charlotte. There grief and love 
flowed uninterrupted, and there I couhf convince my 
senses that she was really gone from me, which, be¬ 
fore, my reason scarcely credited; there, indeed, my 
tears flowed, yet they were not tears of bitterness;— 
it was at home that these were wrung from my worn- 
out heart. 

But come, I must narrate. After leaving the Cum¬ 
berland lakes, we took the road by Langholm and 
Hawick. What a beautiful country we came through 
on Saturday morning! Its features, which lam not 
at leisure to describe, were not like, any other scenery 
that I had met with; yet, with the aid of pastoral, 
feudal, and predatory recollections, they were not only 
beautiful, but veiy interesting, and their darksome 
dens and wooded glens seemed a fit retreat for the 
“ flowers of the forest” that once shone the foremost, 
or the gentler swains who woke the pastoral reed in a 
milder period. I travelled awhile by the side of the 
Tweed, where its banks are steep and woody, and the 
sound of its waters is deep and plaintive; I felt myself 
saying with Bowles,— 

The murmurs of thy wandering wave below 

Seem to my ear the pity of a friend.” 

We had breakfasted at Langtoft, and travelled over 
steep green hills, through what seemed just a world 
created for sheep and shepherds, to Walter Scott’s 
Selkirk, the ugliest of old Scotch burghs, though In- 
verkeiTliinsr were its rival. This ancient town seemed 
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to have fallen-asleep with all its inhabitants (luring 
the stagnant period which immediately succeeded the 
Union, and to have just waked that morning. We 
staid I cannot well say where that night, and came to 
Edinburgh early on Monday forenoon. On Tuesday 
I dined at Itady Stuart’s of Grandtully, with Mrs. 
Arbutlmot and Lord Elibank. On Wednesday and 
Thursday I remained with Mrs. Arbutlmot* at home. 
She is a person 1 both love and venerate; there is 
something peculiarly true, kind, and amiable running 
in the Arbutlmot blood. Adieu tenderly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXIV. 


TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, I.ONDoN. 


_ Pitfbur, near Perth, 4th June, 1807. 

JVl^y dear JVl.aclaiiij 

I will direct this under your brother’s cover, taking 
it for granted he is Member for Canterbury. I have 
been upon another pilgrimage of sorrow, which has 
more distressed me and worn me out than even that in 
which you cherished me with the cordial of sympathy. 
My poor Catherine’s health has received a great addi¬ 
tional shock in her beloved Charlotte’s death. This 
infliction is an aggravation of the former, the bitter 
dregs of which I am now drinking; for the fortitude 
which you admired, and which I indeed wondered at, 
was merely, 1 fear, owing to a hurry of spirits that did 
not permit my mind to dwell on the privation which I 

* Widow of Robert Arbuthnot, Esq., and Mother of the late Sir 
William Arbuthnot, Bart. 
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scarcely believed real, so rapidly did the succession of 
events and persons rush through my mind. 

I am just returned from the beautiful braes and 
sweetly rural glens of Athol, where I carried my 
dear Catherine, to change the scene, and renew the 
recollection of early happy days spent in» the bosom of 
the most fondly attached family that ever loved each 
other. We went to the house of an excellent person, 
Mrs. Stuart, at Stragroy, where we met with every 
kindness. I was strongly advised to send Catherine 
to sea-bathing, which I have now done at her own 
desire, under the care of a medical friend, where she 
will be in a quiet and cheerful family. I write this in 
great haste, and under much dejection, at good Mr. 
Richardson’s, where I am staying a few days. 

Pray do write to me soon. Believe me, that even 
through this dark cloud I see you all with my mind’s 
eye, and shall remember you with tender gratitude 
while my blood flows. I live in the thoughts that I 
am I’emembered with some affection by those whom I 
esteem, and the more sorrow I suffer the tenderer my 
heart grows, and the harder I lean on my friends. 
Adieu affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXV. 

TO MBS. BROWN, GI^SGOW. 

Stirling, 12th June, 1807. 

My deal’ Mrs. Brown, 

I received as much pleasure from your letter as in 
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my present state of mind I am capable of, and, without 
waiting for it, meant to have written you, were I but 
able; but never in my life was writing such an effort 
to me,—never was I so utterly borne down by the 
weight of calamity. Surely, though I was not con¬ 
scious of it, I*must have been unduly elated, or have 
in some way or other provokai this severe chastening. 

Daily and hourly I seem to feel more deeply the loss 
of my incomparable Charlotte, whose sterling worth, 
besides her warm affections and premature abilities, 
were beyond what you can imagine. Catherine’s ill¬ 
ness sinks deeper into my heart than all my other 
sorrows, and has, tin’ the time, disconcerted all my 
plans. Charlotte’s death greatly aggravated her dis¬ 
tress ; indeed you never saw a family so dejected. 
Isabella is sunk in silent and incessant sorrow, and 
Mary’s health seems much shaken by the late sad 
changes. I feel myself, now, like the wicked, who fear 
where no'fear is : every cough I hear, every dejected 
look I see, alarms me, and I am trembling for my 
children from morning to night. 

Your mother is a noble example of Christian forti¬ 
tude. JThat a life so chequered by calamity as hers 
should continue to be useful and desirable at her age, 
is wonderful; but she was always an extraordinary 
woman, and will be a blessing and example to you all 
to the last gasp. 

I could please you by telling how my friends triumph 
in the success of the Letters, and many things of that 
nature; but I am really afraid to say anything on 
these subjects after all my sad domestic humiliations. 
Pray for me, dear and faithful friend; pray that in the 
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bottom of this bitter cup 1 may find lasting consolation; 
that my mind may be driven from all the strongholds 
of earthly dependence, to seek for peace where it can 
alone be found. You cannot think how much need I 
have of rest to my worn and agitated spirit. Write to 

me, for 1 never had such need of the counsels and 

• 

sympathy of friendship sugli as yours,—the friendship 
of a Christian. Yours most affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXX VJ. 


TO MRS. UOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

. Stirling, 30th Juno, 1807. 

My dear Madam, 

1 have only had your letter a day in my possession. 
I told you, as I tell you everything, of Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s letter, about a little boy whom his friends 
wished me to educate. This charge of mine (for I have 
accepted him) is a nephew of Mr Morritt of Kokeby 
Park, and is likely in the end to be his heir, he having 
no children. Now it is the misfortune of this little 
boy to have lost his mother; so his uncle takes charge 
of him, and commits him to my care. My endea¬ 
vour must be to make an honest man of him, by the 
best possible means, and prevent his being bred with 
the idea of succeeding to an estate, as he is intended 
for some profession. Mr. Moaritt writes excellent 
letters, and appears to be a man of sense and principle; 
he earnestly requests that 1 would come myself, and 
spend as much time as I could spare, and take the 
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little boy down to Scotland with me, as he wishes to 
have some conversation with me, on this same very 
novel subject of education. 

Mary has had a cough in consequence of her Edin¬ 
burgh excursion in spring, winch lingered too long, and 
has reduced Jicr a good deal. I think she would be 
the better of a little air and exercise,—a change of air 
I would say;—I am therefore inclined to take her 
with me as far as Mrs. Dixon’s residence of Fellfoot, 
on the English lakes, and leave her there till I return 
from Eokeby Park. Pray direct your next to me at 
Fellfoot, near Kendal, whence T shall write you con¬ 
cerning many good things and persons. Yours most 
truly and tenderly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXYII. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

^ r , Fellfoot, Westmoreland, 20th .July, 1807. 

My dear h mend, 

My constant wearing sorrow, and the exertions I 
use to prevent its entirely preying on my mind, so 
confuse me that my memoiy seems decayed, and what 
I wrote in my last letter I cannot possibly recollect, so 
that I fear you are doomed to read a repetition of what 
at first was not very amusing. I will proceed, then, 
to tell you that I got your letter the day before I set 
out for England: I have taken Mary with me, her 
health and spirits having been indifferent for some 
time. I went to Dunchattan on Saturday when I left 
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home, and had the pleasure of finding Mrs. Macintosh 
better than I hoped, and her worthy mate arranged to 
accompany us to Penrith, where he had promised to 
meet some friends. On Tuesday we took our places 
in the mail, that is to say, Mr. Macintosh, Mary, and 
I, with the addition of a well-looking genileinan, with 
a most pleasing and benevolent expression of counte¬ 
nance, who spoke English exceedingly well, with very 
little of a foreign accent. We wore much pleased 
with this accession to our society, who was modest, 
well-bred, and intelligent: judge of our surprise when 
we found this gentle and polished being to be a mer¬ 
chant of Archangel on the White Sea, on the northern 
coast of Russia, where we, poor ignoramuses, imagined 
that there were no inhabitants but a few savages in 
bear-skins. He soon, however, transported us to the 
banks of the Dwina, and convinced us that, though it 
is one of the “ rivers unknown to song,” the bounties 
of Providence are richly spread upon its banks, and 
that cheerfulness, plenty, and even an unlooked-for 
degree of mental culture prevail in this Arctic para¬ 
dise ;—for such he seemed to think it. 

We stopped at the pretty village of Moffat, which is 
like an oasis amidst the heathy wilds that surround it: 
there we took some refreshment, and proceeded to 
Carlisle. We found our nocturnal journey more plea¬ 
sant than we could expect, the ever-changing landscape 
appearing in softened beauty, as the twilight, moon¬ 
light, and dawn, successively thsew alternate shades 
and dim lights over the wild scenery of the Border. 
At Carlisle we breakfasted, slept a little, and also 
parted with our gentle Russ; and the regret seemed 
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mutual. We then came to Penrith, aud were charmed 
with it; it is the prettiest, cleanest, most fanciful-look¬ 
ing town you can imagine. Here we met our good 
Mr. Macintosh’s friends, who were well-bred, well- 
informed, and seemed very glad to meet us. We 
dined and passed part of the day with them; but, 
resolving to be here in the evening, proceeded on to 
Kendal. We found Fellfoot was farther up the lakes 
than we imagined, and deferred coming on to it till 
Thursday, when we arrived; and here we are, in the 
most delightful place you can imagine, on the very 
brink of the Windermere lake, at the lower end of it. 

I wish'I could convey to you some idea of the place 
and its inhabitants ; as for the former, I must briefly 
say, that everything without is simply wild, and every¬ 
thing within simply elegant. Were I at. leisure, or 
in humour for description, I could not do justice either 
to the place or its owners, both are so far beyond what 
I had imagined. Mrs. Dixon is truly an elegant, 
enlightened, and most ingenious woman; she excels 
in music and painting, and in kindness and hospitality 
seems all heart and soul. She Inis two engaging nieces 
with her on a visit, who are “ unto her as daughters,” 
and her husband seems an excellent person, of plain 
unaffected manners. 

Since writing the above, Sunday has intervened. 
I have been at church, and have spent some time in 
a well-managed Sunday-school, which Mi’s. Dixon has 
built, and supports at her own expense. I never, in¬ 
deed, saw more active unwearied benevolence than 
hers. But I will not fill up my letters with mere 
narrative, though affliction has so deadened my mind, 
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that I am onjy fit to tell wliat I see and hear:— 
what I feel and think is best kept to myself. What 
would it avail to draw the picture of a gloomy whirl¬ 
pool continually circling round its own dark vortex? 
Not that I am “ as those that have no hope,” either : 
bright gleams sometimes cheer this darlAiess; fancy 
takes a short flutter, like a wounded bird, but too 
soon returns to brood over fear and sorrow. Yet, in 
society, a faint reflection from the joys of others 
gives a temporary relief; and in solitude I know 
where to seek more permanent consolation; and by 
earnestly seeking, I hope to obtain “ that peace which 
passeth understanding.” 

Mary is much better as to health, but her cheerful¬ 
ness is visibly, and not successfully, dissembled. When 
it pleases God to restore Catherine to health, we shall 
all breathe again; and I have a letter from my me¬ 
dical friend, saying he doubts little of my finding her 
much better when I return. 

I fancy you know that I very much wish to go to 
Sunbury, would the state of my family admit of it; 
and that spending a little time with you, too, would 
be a darling object, you need not doubt. But all 
depends on dear Catherine. If she is better, I shall 
not lose time in giving her the advantage of a sea 
voyage. If I had none but myself to think of, I 
should be the happiest of human beings; for there is 
nothing enjoyable— 

“ No wholesome fruit that borders Virtue’s way,”— 

but what I taste with the keenest relish, and every 
short interval of ease is to me like a child’s holiday. 
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You must not let yourself once think that I am a 
whiner or a manufacturer of miseiy. Far from it. 
Perhaps my having a mind so open to every plea¬ 
surable emotion, is the very reason why I am kept 
under such constant discipline: I should love the 
world too well if my affeftions were not kept con¬ 
stantly in arms against my peace. 

Upon my arrival here, I found your sister Mrs. 
Hamilton’s marriage in the newspapers: pray be kind 
enough to offer my very sincere congratulations. No 
person certainly ever entered the holy state with fairer 
prospects of rational happiness ; clouds must and will 
come, but few may they be, and quickly may they 
pass! Congratulate likewise Miss Farquliar on her 
accession to that title, and to the sceptre of dominion 
in Conduit Street, which I hope she will not very 
quickly be induced to quit, for the sake of that vene¬ 
rable worthy of whose domestic comforts she is the 
guardian. Adieu most affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXVIII. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

Glasgow, 3d August, 1807. 

Now, my dear friend, after wearing out my very 
soul and spirits with communicating sad tidings to 
others, I come to claim your sympathy and gratula- 
tion at once,—for you will both feel my distress and 
duly estimate my consolations. Catherine, my ad- 
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mired and truly admirable Catherine, is at rest! My 
old attached friend, the Rev. Mr. Hall, who, with his 
whole family, was particularly fond of Catherine, had 
lodgings near her, and some of them saw her daily. 
I found a letter' addressed, by my desire, to Follfoot, 
in which,they told me that she had nob at any rate 
been worse than when I saw her, and that they hoped 
she would be better by the time I returned. Some 
days after I got a letter at Rokeby from Mr. Hall. 
I opened it, and found the first lines a preparation for 
some wounding intelligence. I feared it might affect 
me so powerfully as to force me to distress a house 
full of strangers, and particularly alarm Mary, whose 
mind had suffered so much from former distress, that 
she was ill prepared .for a new shock. I put the 
letter, unread, in my pocket, and feigned indisposition 
to Mary, to account for the tremors I felt, which 
shook me every now and then almost to fainting. 
I sent Mary to bed before me, and when she was 
asleep, opened the fatal letter. I will not describe my 
anguish on finding the dear creature had got beyond 
my cares and tenderness, at the very time I was lan¬ 
guishing to clasp her to my breast. Nothing could be 

more sudden or more quiet than her departure. 

My dear friend, I can write no more. When I 
arrive at Stirling and settle quietly, I will tell you at 
large of my Catherine, that you may know how valu¬ 
able she was. And yet how much fitter her fervid 
spirit was for the bliss of angels tljan for the struggles 
of suffering humanity! Adieu! my grief will in*time 
be tranquil as she who caused it. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXXIX. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

Stirling, 10th August, 1S07. 

You will no doubt wish to know how I bear the 
late most afflicting dispensation, and how I am sup¬ 
ported in endeavouring to support the spirits of my 
distressed family. Alas 1 my dear and sympathizing 
friend, I dread to wound your feelings with accounts 
of anguish too bitter for description. I wrote to you 
from Glasgow, after having gone through the distress 
of cflhftnunicating this most unlooked-for stroke to 
Mary. The telling it to Isabella was still more ter¬ 
rible, and its effect was really beyond my fears; so 
that, instead of indulging the sorrows of nature, or 
even that sad peace that so often succeeds a violent 
mental conflict, I am forced to exert unnatural spirits 
to comfort others, and tremble all over with terror for 
some new infliction. My lovely and mucli-admired 
Catherine is at peace; her purity of heart, her ardour 
of devotion, her trust in her Kedcemer, have now been 
found available. I desire to be thankful both for her 
painful preparation and for her easy and peaceable 
departure, the particulars of which I suppose I have 
given you in my last. I have liad so many anxious 
inquirers to satisfy, and have so often detailed it, that 
it is Wearing agony to repeat it. Antie, that truly 
amiable creature, is my chief consolation; deeply does 
she feel, and bitterly does she weep, though silently; 


My dear Friend, 
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yet her anxiety about my health and peace so far 
conquers her own distress, that she constantly watches 
my looks, reads me asleep at night, and is, at a very 
early hour, at my bed-side to read to me again. In 
short, nothing can exceed the industrious tenderness 
of her attention. 

You see how powerfully all my designs have been 
overturned; but do not let the idea that you cannot, 
by your hospitable kindness and cheering society, do 
me all the good you wish, prevent you from doing 
what you can,—that is, writing to me. Nothing chills 
benevolence like the thought of its being unavailing. 
Do not let your imagination' put me into the hospital 
of incurables. I do indeed suffer very deeply; my 
affection and my vanity are both wounded in thus 
suddenly loosing the ornament of our family, of whom 
we were all too proud. Yet I will not forsake the 
living, nor omit anything that can do good or give 
pleasure to my friends, while life or ability are left me. 

In my next I will tell you how well I liked the 
Morritts, and what a very charming boy I have 
brought home from them. Tell me of your boys, of 
Dr. Hook, of all that pleases and interests you; for I 
am, under all this extreme pressure, very truly and 
most affectionately yours, 

Anne Grant. 


vol. i. 
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Letter XL. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

. , Stirling, 27th August, 1807. 

My dear Friend, 

I received yonr affectionate letter on the very day 
that I wrote one to yon, which I hope has reached 
yon. This will possibly be a repetition of it, for never, 
sure, was memory so wrecked as mine; yet I have 
seen others recover faculties which the shock of sorrow 
had suspended, and perhaps I shall be in some measure 
myself again, 

“ When time on memory’s dusky urn 
A softer shade of sorrow throws.” 

Yet, what is there valued and admired, what is there 
truly valuable or admirable, that I have not lost!— 
youth, beauty, innocence, understanding, affection, 
such as few hearts are capable of conceiving, of which 
I was the first and'darling object. To be thus beloved 
by creatures so lovely and so excellent,—this, indeed, 
is a privation. But they love me still; I am conscious 
that they do:—no, indeed, I will not say a word 
more of them, nor degrade unutterable feelings by 
language unequal to them. 

Well, I mean to tell you of my fortitude; here I 
am with my mother, who, being quite deaf, is no com¬ 
panion, and Anne, «who is a most affectionate, though 
not amusing one. Isabella, after her violent grief, 
became very feeble and languid; I had been advised 
to send Moore to the sea-bathing, to brace her, as she 
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grew very rapidly. I thought I would send them 
both to lodgings at Queensferry, where there are fine 
views and delightful walks. Mary wished to go with 
them, and took her great favourite, little Morritt, with 
her, and a boy with him from the family of a friend, to 
be his companion : so the jvhole party, with one of the 
maids to wait on them, have gone. They have been 
there now nearly a fortnight, and I am going in two 
or three days to see them. This surfeit of solitude 
and thought will perhaps make me again relish society 
and comfort. 

General and Mrs. Graham called here lately: Mrs. 
G. spoke much of you, and says she has a letter from 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, describing Hertingfordbury 
as an earthly paradise. I have an affectionate letter 
from Sir John Legard, who really sgems to feel most 
sensibly for my distress; he invited Miss Catherine 
Fanshawe and Mrs. Holroyd—a sister of Lord Shef¬ 
field—there to meet with me; their society he seems 
to have enjoyed very much. I heard a great deal 
about him at Fellfoot, for he is an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Dixon: he has a certain selfishness with regard 
to his intellectual luxuries,—the only ones he prizes, 
—and seems to think that his sufferings and the sin¬ 
cerity of his piety and virtue entitle him to indulge 
in a kind of sincerity that the world is little inclined to 
bear,—that of declaring his sentiments and emotions 
just as they rise in his mind, without much regard to 
common opinion. ' Whoever doesfthis much and long, 
unaware of the deceitfulness of the human heart, will 
indulge chagrin or fastidiousness, perhaps spleen and 
passion, when they think they are only sincere: this 
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I have both seen and severely felt in other instances. 
But, what you would not expect, this “ arthritic 
martyr” bears his gout with serenity and fortitude. 
I like him exceedingly, now that I have heard all his 
u pours et contres." My excellent friend, Mrs. Steuart 
of Allanton, c does not come this season to Touch, be¬ 
cause her lord is ill, and gone to drink Gilliesland 
waters: she has written me a letter so like herself,— 
such truth of kindness, such genuine piety! I revere 
her as much as I love her; yet she is generally 
accounted rather estimable than amiable. 

Come, now, tell me in your next letter all the 
gossip of your excursion; your sister’s house, husband, 
and all the et ceteras; how your father holds but, and 
how the dear Eliza bears a “ Slimmer in London.” 
Adieu tenderly, t 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLI. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

. Stirling, 5th September, 1807. 

My dear inend, 

I have just arrived from Queensferry, where I have 
been visiting my colony of invalids. If you had my 
last letter, which was long and comparatively cheerful, 
you would know who these were; all the girls, then, 
except Anne, who is” my companion, went to the beau¬ 
tifully situated town of Queensferry for sea-bathing, 
which is always a renewal of life to Mary, braces Moore 
while growing so quickly, and has been most serviceable 
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to Isabella. It was wounding to see that gentle crea¬ 
ture languish as she did; nor was it wonderful; the 
hand of death never broke a more close or tender 
bond:—but this subject I have forbid to myself! 

I cannot express how good I think it of you to write 
to me amidst all these engagements. Tours is what 
Madame Sevignd calls friendship of the right kind. I 
must tell you, however, more of my excursion to visit 
my family at Queensfeny. I said I might possibly 
come to see them, but did not assure them, nor say 
when. The Friday of the last week I took a place in 
the mail, and stopped at Kirkliston, a village two miles 
from Queensfeny, through which the mail passes, and 
where any letters to the girls are left. I alighted, and, 
walking on, saw at the first turning two nymphs in 
black, Mary and Isabella: you never saw a surprise 
more delightful. How is anguish itself sweetened by 
the cordial of affection ! Shall I complain, while con¬ 
scious that angels hover round me, and while those 
that still on earth love me so tenderly are themselves 
so worthy of love f The fire of heaven has indeed 
scathed my branches; but while the stem is bound by 
such tendrils as these, life will still remain in it. How 
tender, how interesting were these eight days we passed 
together! The dear souls live in a voluntary seclusion, 
that they may cherish the precious memory of my 
beloved children, and indulge those aspirations after a 
happier state, so natural to the wounded heart. 

Never were finer and more varied walks than are 
around Queensfeny, and the sea-breezes and bathing 
have braced my Isabella, whose pure mind seems re¬ 
fined and elevated by affliction: she is, indeed, like “ a 
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thing enskyed and sainted.” You cannot think how 
estimable she is. I am apt to say, in some moments 
of u anguish unmingled and agony pure,” “ O Cathe¬ 
rine, Catherine, thou hast split my heart;” and I think 
I hoar her melodious voice reply, “ Then live the purer 
with the other half!” Surely I must have told you of 
Catherine’s voice; the day that .we parted, she sung 
the Judgment Hymn to me like a seraph. “ Angels 
hear that angel sing!” There is no speaking of that 
admirable creature without soaring into rapture or 
sinking into anguish. “ Turn, hopeless thoughts, turn 
from her!” 

Now, as to my seeing you again, do you know 1 
think it is not impossible : there is a business that may 
require my presence in London for a few days this 
winter, but it depends entirely on the state of Mary’s 
health. If I do go, I will bring Isabella with me, to 
try what change of society and the sight of a world 
so new to her, will do to dissipate the grief that hangs 
so heavy on her heart, and shall, by so doing, avoid 
what is always very severe on my nervous frame, the 
bustle and confusion that so large a family, cooped 
together in a small house, occasion in winter, when the 
younger members cannot go out to play. My room 
has the nursery above it, and the kitchen below it, and 
my nerves are torn to pieces with noise and running 
out and in ; the only other Writable room is occupied 
by my mother: I except the dwellings of Misses and 
Masters. The drawing-room is lidble to a succession 
of morning visitors, and the dining-room wants but 
“armed knights and whistling hawks” to be like 
Branksome Hall. Where, then, could the Memoirs of 
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an American Lady be bom and nursed 1 * More of 
this again. Adieu, beloved friend. I am truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLII. 

TO SIR JOHN LEGABD, BART., SUNBCKY, MIDDLESEX. 

Dear Sir Stirling, 20th September, 1807. 

Your letter, which I received some time ago, grati¬ 
fied me, and soothed me not a little. 1 think I never 
sunk so much under any calamity as the present,— 
never felt the uses of this world so stale, flat, and un¬ 
profitable. Yet this very sinking of the mind, this 
incapacity of all exertion, makes me loan harder «on 
the sympathy and kindness of my friends than ever. I 
well know that my trust ought to be fixed on the Bock 
of Ages, from whence alone true and lasting consolation 
is to be derived; and I feel a firm assurance that my 
angel children rejoice in that Eedecmer in whom they 
trusted. But I am now drinking the dregs and sedi¬ 
ments of agony; I am sinking under the feebleness of 
an exhausted mind. Could you but know how amiable 
they were, how warm their affections, how fondly they 
loved their mother, whose pride and joy they were ! 
Do you know I never khew till now how truly Con¬ 
stance painted nature,—I mean how truly Shakspearc 
painted nature, when he makes Constance afraid that 

•-Alluding to the “ Memoirs of un American Lady,” published by 
the Author in the following year, the composition of which she was 
now about to commence.— -Ed. 
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when she sees her son in heaven, he will be so altered, 
that she will not be able to trace the lineaments of that 
beauty she was wont to contemplate with delight! 

My dear sir, you must not think that I am so far 
lost to the dignity of real sorrow, as thus to inflict my 
griefs on evefy one: it is a .theme I keep sacred but 
from a chosen few; and if I say more to you than others, 
it is because I somehow think you will pity me more, 
and because I think, too, that you see and feel pretty 
much on many subjects as I do myself, which leads 
me to place this mournful and unavailing confidence 
in you.—I wish I could explain to you what I mean 
by this congeniality, which, like many other points 
of faith, I believe, though I cannot exactly explain. 
Thus it is:—I see all the world grown old about me but 
myself. People bggin the world all truth and warmth, 
all fancy and feeling, thinking and acting for them¬ 
selves ; as they go on, however, the flowers fade, the 
plumes drop off, and half a century’s abode in this 
planet makes them as worldly, as great copyists and 
slaves to custom, and to the opinions of people whom 
they neither love nor esteem, as others:—and this in 
the very teeth of then* genuine feelings and unbiassed 
judgment. When I was very young I reflected more 
and acted more from the result of those reflections, 
than most other people of my age; and to this hour I 
see things of consequence iif the very same light,- and 
act on the same principles, I did then. Except Mrs. 
Dunlop, Burns's patroness, and Mrs. Henry Erskine, 
married to the late Lord Advocate, I do not find a 
creature who has oil enough in the lamp of enthusi¬ 
asm, to burn on to advanced life. Were it to go out 
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with me, I should be dark indeed, irrecoverably dark. 
Now, by what I have heard Mrs. Dixon say of you, 

I should suppose you, too, have the same unaltered 
notions, and think as much for yourself as ever you 
did. 

I was greatly pleased with Mr. Morrift* of Rokeby 
Park, the uncle of my little ward: he is learned, with¬ 
out the least pedantry, lively without levity, and has 
such frankness and simplicity of manner, and seems 
to have a temper so obliging and affectionate. I have 
not seen a person so completely educated, and who 
has been so much in the world, that retains so much 
nature. Then I really think him a man of virtue, 
and am charmed with him for being so great a Tory; 
for I love a Toiy with all my heart; I hope you are 
one. By a Tory, I mean not in any way a Jacobite, 
but one that loves the establishment under which we 
live, and abhors all those innovations that strike at 
the root of those principles we have been taught to 
lean on as “ our boast through time, our bliss through 
eternity.” Mrs. Morritt is, I think, an excellent wo¬ 
man, little less intelligent than her husband: with the 
same kindness of heart and kindred virtues, she has 
more calmness and prudence, and promotes his com¬ 
fort and interest by attending to many things that lie 
is too classical to tliink of while he is roasting chines 
with Achilles and Patroclus. But with all this Greek, 
he is neither frigid nor pompous,—which is exactly 
what I like. 

Now, I am the better of writing this long dull 

* The late J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., of Bokeby, Yorkshire. H< 
died in 1843 .—Ed. 
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letter, and I hope you will not be the worse of read¬ 
ing it; it is the only return in my power to make for 
your long kind epistle that cost you so much pain to 
write. A line to say you are as well as ever you are, 
would oblige, dear sir, your friend and servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLIII. 

TO JOHN IIAT8ELL, ESQ., LONDON. 

,, , Stirling, 2d October, 1807. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just been honoured by your letter, and am 
scarcely able to answer it, so much have my nerves 
been shaken by \vriting a long letter to my son in 
India, which opened afresh every source of sorrow 
and tender recollection. His being wealthy or distin¬ 
guished is little to me, who scarce indulge a hope of 
ever seeing him; but let him enjoy that calm of con¬ 
scious rectitude, and the sweets of natural affection, 
made more dear and sacred by the participation of 
virtuous sorrows. I feel extremely obliged to you, 
however, by your recommendation of him to General 
Hewitt, and your niece’s good offices, which I think 
I could always depend upon. It is mortifying to him 
to be cooped up in an unhealthy comer, where there 
is no spur to diligence, nor motive for emulation; he 
most certainly has abilities, but requires some spur to 
urge him to exertion, and seems to feel the temporary 
stagnation to which he has been condemned. My son 
is only nineteen, and has lost no time for serious busi- 
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ness; but the way in which such as he are favoured, 
is by annexing other offices to their military one. 

Longman, who is doubtless the prince of book¬ 
sellers, has written me a letter expressed with such 
delicacy and liberality, as is enough to do honour to all 
Paternoster Row: he tells me that the*profits of the 
second edition of theLetters from the Mountains amount 
to L.400; of this they keep a hundred to answer for bad 
debts and uncalculated expenses, and in the beginning 
of next year, I get the other three. How differently 
have my betters been treated, and how painfully must 
I feel my own insignificance when I compare their 
rewards with mine! He urges me for the errata, 
saying, and possibly thinking, the third edition will 
be out in a month. Meantime, I buy stock, calculate 
and wonder at my own wealth, to which, however, 
you may believe the sad occurrences of this summer 
did not add? I am proud of being remembered by 
Sir George and Lady Robinson, of whose merits 1 
heard much this summer in Westmoreland. With 
affectionate regards to your nieces, I am, dear sir, 
your faithful humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLIV. 

TO MBS. HOOK. 

, Stirling, 6th November, 1807. 

My dear Friend, 

Have I, or have I not, written to express my heart¬ 
felt satisfaction at Dr. Hook’s preferment ? You will 
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say that pleasure could not be very lively that left so 
dubious a remembrance of its expression: but, oh, my 
dear friend, you know not how confused my over-, 
watched and oppressed brain has been ever since I 
received your letter, which was truly to me like a 
sunbeam gilding the storm -that threatened to wreck 
my peace. Without metaphor or wandering from 
the point, then, I have suffered for nearly a month 
past what I cannot describe, nor you imagine. Yet 
my sorrow had no tragic pomp to dignify it,—the 
sickness of children,—that evil so common, that it 
seems nothing but to those immedmtely interested, 
yet so severe, that it wrings the heart’s core in such 
instances as this; for 'I truly thought the sickness was 
unto death, and, in one instance, am still doubtful. 
You have heard me speak of my youngest girl, Moore 
(for I am conscious of having, to a great degree, the 
weakness of talking of my children). She is quite a 
character,—correct, firm, collected, most affectionate 
where she loves, “ but not,” as we Scots say, “ every¬ 
body’s body.” She was a pet of her father’s, and she 
is the youngest girl,—all excellent reasons for being 
very fond of her; and so I am. She got a great cold 
in September, and lingered on, still getting remedies, 
and still getting worse, till it became, three weeks 
since, a serious illness. I was so engrossed by this 
darling, that I could scarce spare • thought to that 
model of patient sweetness, Anne, who, in the mean¬ 
time, was attacked 'With a feverish complaint. She 
now fills every thought, and I cannot breathe easily 
while she respires in pain: yet this evening they tell 
me she is much better, and in the Strength of new 
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hope I write. I could not do it unless to one, like 
you, that will kindly endure the description of all my 
sensations, and hear my tale of symptoms with com¬ 
passion. 

Now I do from my very heart congratulate you on 
the lately acquired church dignity, and ht>pe Dr. Hook 
will yet, with evangelical charity, pour a Bishop’s 
blessing on my Calvinistic head. You, whose family 
—as was said of the regal power—has increased, is 
increasing, and ought (not) to he diminished—you, 
who were bred in the bosom of softness and indul¬ 
gence, and Dr. Hook, whose open temper would lead 
to kindness and hospitality, and w’hose manners qualify 
him as much-for elegant society, as I suppose his piety 
and diligence do for filling the most important sta¬ 
tions in the church—what pity that either of you 
should be hid in obscurity, or confined within the 
limits of a narrow income. I, who sprung in a hard 
soil, and had no title to pine for the luxuries of life, 
have little merit in frugality or self-denial; yet in 
these latter days I think that hardship much dimi¬ 
nished, for it gives me even retrospective pain to think 
in what narrow limits the elegant and liberal mind of 
my beloved partner was confined,—how many indul¬ 
gences that his fine taste would have enjoyed with 
superior relish were withheld from him. Absurd re¬ 
gret! as if the Ravens were not brighter, and the 
earth more fresh and verdant to those minds endured 
with this discerning faculty: “ his lavish charter, taste, 
appropriates all he sees.” 

I obeyed your directions most literally with regard 
to dear Miss Eliza’s note. I must plead guilty to a 
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little vanity, or self-gratulation rather, to be so highly 
esteemed by a mind so pure and artless as hers. To 
receive praise from the praiseworthy, and share the 
affections of so warm a heart, I consider as one of the 
first enjoyments of life. Indeed, there is nothing like 
being beloved; it is a cordial containing in itself a 
charm against the seductions of the world, whether 
they appear in the shape of vanity or interest. 

Tell the Doctor how I rejoice in his preferment. 
Do not let your excellent father forget the existence 
of one who so greatly regards him. Say something 
to Eliza for me, sweet, kind, and prepossessing, like 
herself. Adieu, my friend,—friend of my adversity; 
what can be dearer? I am ever, with affection, 
yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLV. 

TO JOHN IIATSELL, ESQ., LONDON. 

Stirling, 21st December, 1807. 

Dear Sir, 

I am happy to find from your letter, that your 
winter of life is still “ frosty but kindly,” and hope, 
more for the sake of others than your own, that many 
peaceful and prosperous years majftstill be added to 
the ensuing one. I am encouraged in this hope by 
an occurrence of to-day, for this morning I received 
a present of “ Faber upon the Prophecies,” from Lady 
Stuart of Grandtully, now above ninety years of age, 
who has read this work with great pleasure, and re- 
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commends it to me in a letter at once nervous and 
kind. She, too, is rich in those cordials -which best 
support declining life. She has a brother, Mr Fergu¬ 
son of Pitfour, who is worthy of her, and a niece who 
lives with her, whose mind, masculine and vigorous 
as her own, is fitted to. participate in !dl her enjoy¬ 
ments. She is the person whom Sir John Stuart, 
father of Lord Douglas, married after the decease of 
the amiable and hard-fated Lady Jane Douglas, who 
is still a saint in my calendar. 

To Faber, however, I can attend very little at pre¬ 
sent, being occupied with a task which I began upon 
a suggestion of yours. It is a Memoir of the life of 
my most respectable American friend, Mrs. Colonel 
Schuyler.* Several of my other friends—perhaps to 
please me—had urged me to this; but I was discou¬ 
raged by the difficulty of recollecting and properly 
arranging the materials. The chasms, which I can¬ 
not at this distance of time fill up, invention might 
supply; but there is nothing to me so despicable and 
disgusting as those vamped-up narratives, where truth 
and fiction are so mingled, that the former is discredited 
by the latter. Such a memorial, with a golden head, and 
“ fe.et of iron and clay,” would be singularly unsuitable 
in recording the character of a person so truly genuine, 
so entirely unsophisticated, as she was. The state of 
society in that district of America, at the time she in¬ 
habited it, was so intimately blended with her history, 
that it must be described to render it comprehensible; 
this, however, to those who love to trace the progress 


* Sue note subjoined to Lettkr XU. 
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of society in a new world, gives added interest.. I 
find, too, upon retracing the scenes once so familiar, 
many long-departed images rise to my recollection, 
and that, in this instance, memory “is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” In short, I begin to write con amove , and 
hope to succeed. This new occupation of mine I find 
very useful in blunting the stings of painful recollec¬ 
tion, and erasing for a time “the written troubles of 
the brain.” 

As for my little pupil, John Morritt, he is every¬ 
thing I could wish; the sweetest temper, the warmest 
affections, and the best disposition possible, are in him 
united with an uncommon capacity for such a mere 
child, and an insatiable desire of knowledge. There 
cannot be a more pleasing charge, nor one who pro¬ 
mises more to do credit to the education bestowed on 
him! lie is extremely fond of my youngest son, who 
is a complete original, though only three years older 
than the little Morritt. Never were the lines of a 
character more distinctly drawn ; he is generous and 
kind-hearted, but impetuous and hasty; yet an excel¬ 
lent scholar so far as he has gone, and adds solidity 
and energy to his impetuosity; he is, in short, a nfanly 
boy, firm, undaunted, and thinking for himself. This, 
I think, will have a good effect with regard to John 
Morritt, who, with every indication of superior capa¬ 
city, has a gentleness of temper almost feminine. I 
hope you will forgive my dwelling so much on these 
young friends, to whifch trespass on your patience your 
inquiry encouraged me. 

I hope this will find you happy in the society of 
your friends, Sir George and Lady Robinson, of whom 
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I heal’d much praise in Yorkshire. I am, dear sir, with 
warm esteem, yours very respectfully, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVI. 

TO SIR JOHN LEO ARP, BART., Sl'NBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Stirling, 3d January, 1808. 

Mv dear Sir, 

I had too sure a presentiment that illness was the 
cause of your silence. Your last letter, which I see 
with great concern is written by another hand, is a 
truly arthritic letter;—I read agony in eveiy line. I 
hope your cruel enemy will soon relax his fury; every 
attack, however long its continuance, or dreadful its 
effects, will more prepare you, at some future period, 
for an amicable meeting with Him who is indeed the 
friend of the afflicted. I trust that this “ long dark 
approach through years of pain” will terminate at 
that narrow portal, which, opened by the hand of your 
Friend, pours forth a flood of splendour on those who 
can say, “ It is good for me that I was afflicted.” If 
this cross had not been appointed for you, it is hard 
to say what effects health, affluence, continued pros¬ 
perity, and the consciousness of abilities might have 
produced on a mind which had never learnt the 
wholesome lessons of adversity. I hear you say, “ All 
this is veiy true, but very trite,”* and wonder that a 
person whose heart has bled should attempt to “ charm 
ache with words, and agony with air.” I am only offer¬ 
ing you the balm I have repeatedly poured into my 

VOL. i. K 
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own wounds, and which, if it did not heal, at least 
soothed them. 

I mean to bring with me a young Highland damsel, 
whom no inducement would persuade to accompany 
nte if she did not imagine that yours was a dwelling 
in some degree retired and* tranquil. Isabella is my 
third daughter, and has always lived at home: she 
was peculiarly attached to my dear Catherine, by 
whose death she was quite overwhelmed, and I feared 
for some time that the blow would have been fatal 
to her health. I hope the change of scene will prove 
beneficial to her; she is to me the object of peculiar 
tenderness from her singular attention to her duties, 
and uncommon filial affection. In this none of my 
children were deficient, yet I used sportively to call 
her my Cordelia. 

I have been deep in all the wonders of unfolded 
prophecy for some time past. I A ery seldom find 
leisure tor reading that requires such intense applica¬ 
tion ; but having lately received a present of Faber’s 
work upon the Prophecies, I thought I could do no 
less than endeavour to explore the Avonders of the 
Apocalypse through the telescope thus afforded me. 
One comfort I have derived from the perusal of these 
mystic volumes,—I am pretty clearly convinced that 
the Pope is not Antichrist. Now it always has 
grieved my catholic spirit not a little, that the whole 
Homan Church should fall under a description which 
I think, with Faber,°far more applicable to the infills 
of the Encyclopaedia, whose ashes the bigotry of Atheism 
canonized in the Pantheon. Whoever hopes for sal¬ 
vation throrrgh the only merits of a Redeemer I must 
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recognise as a Christian, if sincere,—however deep 
his fringes, or tawdry his embroidery, though I would 
avoid his error's and guard others against them. I 
think Faber woidd amuse you, if, like me, you are 
not so worn out as only to recreate yourself with light 
reading. 

I assure you I anticipate a renewal of life from the 
genial gales and peaceful shades of Sunbury. So 
near Windsor, too, where I have a fair and faithful 
friend. I am, dear sir, yours, with time sympathy and 
regard, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVII. 

TO THE RKV. DR. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, Stirling, 9th January, 1808. 

Dear 011% 

A thousand thanks for your delightful intelligence, 
which would communicate to your friends a sensation 
of delight, only inferior to what you felt at the moment 
when you found yourself the father of a daughter:— 
a daughter I always insisted it would be, and there* 
fore not only rejoiced in your joy, but triumphed in 
my own prescience. Now what, my dear sir, farther 
can I wish you, blest as you are in your family and 
connections,—rich in this additional blessing of the 
most endeared and tender kind, in the rising sunshine 
of worldly prosperity, and, more peculiarly, “ a cheer¬ 
ful heart, that tastes those gifts with joy?” I can 
only wish you a long continuance of them, and that 
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the children whom God has given you may adopt 
your attachments, and share your emotions, with as 
much sensibility as mine do in those I feel. This 
wish in a great measure includes that of their resem¬ 
bling their parents in character, which, you know, 
seldom fails *to happen when their parents live not 
for the world but for each other. This, I am happy 
to think, is most likely to be your case. Tell your 
beloved friend and mine, that I shall offer my con¬ 
gratulations in form to her, by the time it will be 
proper for her to receive them; this is to you merely. 
All my family send their love to Miss Hook; mine 
attends that young lady’s aunt and mother, who will 
be ever dear to, dear sir, your affectionate obliged 
humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVIII. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, ESQ., LONDON. 

Stirling, 26th January, 1808. 

Dear Sir, 

I received your letter with every sentiment of 
affectionate gratitude, that so affecting a proof of 
interest in my feelings was calculated to excite. I 
am veiy much pleased with the inscription for the 
tomb of my dear Charlotte, and very sensible of the 
delicacy with which* you wished to gratify me in this 
tender instance, without putting me to immediate 
expense. That same consideration of expense weighs 
less with me than it ought; but then, being complete 
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mistress of the system of occasional privation, anti 
having no inconvenient habits to indulge, I never 
sacrifice the gratifications of my heart to those of my 
vanity; and this gives me a little sea-room. The 
true reason why I did not sooner indulge this wish 
was, that I did not thirtk myself at liberty to do so 
till I had performed the same duty to a memory ever 
sacred to my solitary recollections, and uppermost in 
all my thoughts. I do not recollect whether I showed 
you, when here, an inscription which is now engraved 
at Edinburgh on a tablet of white marble, and to be 
inserted in the stone wall of a small enclosure round 
our burying-ground at Laggan: evergreens planted 
by a hand now cold beneath them, overshadow this 
little spot I wish to consecrate. The inscription is 
simple and modest, as the manners of him whom it 
commemorates.* 

My family improve in health, and my journey to 
England is likely to take place; I am, in the mean¬ 
while, very busy with a literary task set me by Mr. 
Hatsell, and urged also by many friends; this I mean 
to finish at Sunbury, where I shall have leisure not 
allowed me here. All join in affectionate compliments 
with your obliged obedient friend and servant, 

Anne Grant. 

* A marble tablet has lately been erected in Mrs. Grant’s own 
memory, adjoining to that of her husband in the Churchyard of 
Laggan.—(1845.) 
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Letter XL IX. 

TO TIER SON, DUNCAN, IN INDIA. 

« 

. Stirling, 26 th January, 1808 . 

dear Dimcaiij 

I really have scarcely spirits to write to you, having 
been so disappointed in being so very long without 
hearing from, and so cruelly mortified by the miscar¬ 
riage of my letters to you ; our spirits were, however, 
a little supported by finding that Mr. Tod had received 
a letter from you lately. Though the chastening hand 
of the Almighty has fallen very heavily on me, yet 
mercy has been so far granted to me, that while I live 
and ain able to continue my exertions, nothing but 
returns of kindness and affection will be expected from 
you by a family now, alas! much diminished. 

It pleased God, before he called my dear departed 
children from me, so far to subdue their minds to him¬ 
self) that I feel ease and confidence with regard to 
their eternal welfare; insomuch, that it is a kind of 
consolation to me to think that their pure spirits may 
perhaps have it in charge to watch over you, and pre¬ 
serve you from the greatest of all evils,—a lapse into 
habits destructive of your present comfort and future 
peace. Oh, may that God, in whose awful presence 
we must all shortly appear, impress on your mind my 
earnest entreaty, when I beseech you to listen to the 
voice which cries from the graves of those you loved, 
and by whom you were beloved. Think that they are 
softly whispering what they would cry aloud, if the 
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eternal laws that separate embodied spirits from those 
released permitted :—“ Return, return, and live; live 
to your God, your country, and your friends; live to 
pour balm into tlie bleeding hearts of those that pray 
and weep for the salvation of your immortal soul!” 
Chastened and subdued us I am by nufny and deep 
sorrows, believe me, even with the fair prospects that 
are now open to your view, I would rather, could I be 
assured of the fact, hear of your dying now, if you left 
the world in the same frame of mind that they did, 
leaving a conviction that you were taken away from 
the evil to come,—than be told that you commanded 
the army in Tndia, living without God in the world, 
and hurrying through the glare of worldly grandeur to 
final destruction. My dear son, you must needs taste 
of the bitter cup we have been drinking; sisters so 
affectionate and so beloved cannot be removed without 
making an impression on your mind ; but, oh, do not. 
pass this cup lightly by; drink deep of it, and you 
will find the sweetness of divine consolation in the 
bottom. You will think of them as guardian spirits, 
as friends ready to meet you, when from the field of 
battle, or from the bed of sickness, your soul departs 
from this scene of sad vicissitudes ; granting that you 
are found in the number of those who have not rejected 
or trampled under foot the free grace, the inestimable 
salvation purchased by the blood of a Redeemer. 

While thus earnestly solicitous about a sold whose 
alliance with its clay covering* I consider as very 
slight and inseeui’e, from the hazardous profession you 
are engaged in, and the noxious climate whose in¬ 
fluence is so fatal to your countrymen, -1 am not 
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negligent of your worldly advantage. To promote 
that is, indeed, one motive for my present journey to 
London. But though your prospects at present, from 
the number and influence of my friends, are very 
flattering, your own conduct and manners must re¬ 
commend you, or all that even zealous friendship and 
powerful patronage can do for you will be ineffectual. 
Read, my dear son, T beseech you, read; there are 
many bad people, but comparatively" few bad books; 
from almost every book of established celebrity some 
good is to be learned. 

I shall send you soon an addition to your library-, 
two volumes of poems by my friend James Grahame, 
the one containing “ The Sabbath,” and the other 
the “ Birds of Scotland,” which I think will refresh 
your spirit with recollections of your native country. 
Moore sends her love, and is much disappointed that 
the size of the packet will not admit of her writing 
to you at present. What more can I add, but my 
earnest prayer to Almighty God that he may protect 
and enlighten you. I am, as you well know, your 
most affectionate mother, 


Anne Grant. 
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LINKS INSCRIBE!) BY MRS. GRANT, IN TWO VOLUMES OR 
GRAUAME’S POEMS SENT TO HER SON IN INDIA, REFERRED 
TO IN THE PRECEDING LETTER. 

Inscribed on the First Volume, containing “ The Sabbath." 

Thou, who beneath the altar's hallowed shade. 

In early days hast heard the words of trvfth, 

If chance since then, thy erring steps have strayed, 

Where folly oft misleads unthinking youth; 

Oh, hear a voice that from thy native clime, 

In tuneful language speaks of themes sublime. 

Ilark, how that voice awakes the solemn strain, 

That bids the Scottish peasant’s heart rejoice, 

With which the Jtoyal Shepherd cheered the plain, 

While listening seraphs shared his sacred joys; 

And, when you hail the Sabbath’s hallowed morn. 

Oh, think of earth’s deluding joys with senm. 

Then, happier scenes shall meet your mental view. 

The cottage worship, and the Scottish rest. 

The solemn rites performed with revereneo due, 

The lasting sunshine of the pious breast. 

Sweet are thy Sabbath lays, my gentle Urahame, 

Pure as thy mind, and spotless as thy fume! 


Inscribed on the Second Volume, containing the “ Birds of Scotland." 

Dear youth, attend; a genuine Scottish strain 
Awakes the tender thought of distant home; 

Though destined on Hindustan’s sultry plain, 

Midst arms and martial symphonies to roam, 

Pond memory still recalls the endearing past. 

And fans thy glowing cheek with eold Drimoehter’s blast. 

Amidst the gaudyplumos of India’s groves, 

The “Birds of Scotland” pour the well-known strain. 

As when with liquid notes they wooed their loves, 

By sweet Woodend or Laggan’s meadowy plain. 

Attentive hearken to the melting lays. 

That soothe the soul with thoughts of happier days. 

When eyes that transport lights,*and tears bedew, 

Shall on thy sun-burned visage fondly gaze; 

Thy duteous cares a mother’s age renew, 

Who watched with anxious love, thy early days; 

And each domestic charity shall come, 

To cheer the wanderer’s heart, and bid him welcome home. 
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Letter L. 


TO SIXtS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

Sunbury, near Hampton Court, 

,, * __ . 16th Starch, 1808. 

My dear r nend, 

I must begin by telling you how much I svas gra¬ 
tified by finding a card with the names of Mrs. Grant 
and her daughters, when I returned to Cecil Street 
yesterday. Observe, it was Mrs. Grant, Russell 
Square,—Charles Grant’s wife,—one of the best, but 
most retired of women, and her daughters, who very 
rarely come out, and one of whom, I am told, is in 
person and mind, the very copy of her deceased aunt, 
Mrs. Sprott, who was my dear friend, and possessed 
much heart and soul, with considerable fancy and 
genius. The)- were indeed a wonderful family,— 
Charles, good, able, and eminent as lie is, was the 
only one of them that was not brilliant and extra¬ 
ordinary; but theirs was a transient blaze, and lie, 
less exquisitely sensitive, burns steadily on. 

All was wrong when I came home: Mr. Tod had 
gone off in high dudgeon, because I did not arrive 
sooner,—being obliged to keep an important appoint¬ 
ment somewhere else,—and left an anathema against 
us, that if we would venture to set out after four, we 
should be both robbed and benighted; in fact, he 
wanted us to stay tilf to-day. The driver whom he 
had engaged, and who filled Cecil Street with his 
murmurs, waited; I was obdurate, and, after all these 
terrors, we arrived safely here as day was closing. 
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Notliing could be more attentively kind than Lady 
Legard. We found here the elegant Mr. Swinburne 
—the same gentleman whom Sir John Legard sent 
to conduct me here last year; he is brother to Sir 
John of Northumberland. There is also Miss Harriet 
Wykeliam,—a strong-minded ingeniouS lady, I am 
told,—of whom I only know that she is quite an 
Urania, and sat up all night studying the stars; what 
sweet influence the Pleiades have shed on their fair 
votary we shall discover by and by. There is a 
family, too, newly arrived on a visit from London; 
they seem intelligent, and willing to please and be 
pleased. Miss Darby, the pretty artless girl to whom 
Lady Legard is so kind, is here, and, in short, we are 
a large family. 

Sir John has had another fit—a comparatively 
slight one—of the gout; he was ushered in, a little 
after we came, in his wheeled chair, and is really both 
frightful and delightful; that is to say, his prodigious 
amplitude, and the manifold coverings with which he 
is invested, make him really alarming at first sight; 
though his fine benign, yet sallow countenance, soon 
dispels that impression, and his conversation is truly 
delightful,—rich, not redundant; full, not overflow¬ 
ing ; well bred without ceremony; easy without neg¬ 
ligence; and kind without officiousness. Isabella is 
not well; she is languid, and overcoihe with straggling 
against this heavy cold. I am trembling with anxiety 
for letters from home, but all here is promising, and 
the silver Thames runs poetically under my window. 
The post calls; adieu, beloved, in haste, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LI. 

TO 11 Kit UAfOIITER, MARV, AT STIRLING. 

Sunbury, near London, 
24th March, 1808. 

dear Mary, 

I am thankful beyond expression to that God who, 
in the midst of deserved judgments, remembers mercy, 
for the recovery of my dear boys. I am thankful to 
you likewise for not letting me know at Edinburgh 
that my own John had the measles. Now, that all 
is over, my chief concern is for your health, which 
must have suffered much during this period of painful 
anxiety. 

I take it for granted Isabella has told you of the 
flattering attention paid us in London by those most 
worthy and distinguished, from which we were obliged 
to break off very suddenly before we had walked half 
the round, having imprudently fixed too early a day 
to come here; but in April we go to town for a few 
days again. I missed the Morritts of Rokeby by a 
day; Mr. Hatsell—dear good man—told us of their 
being in town, and proposed how we should meet; 
but Mr. Morritt was summoned to Yorkshire by an 
express, his mother having been suddenly deprived of 
speech and motion by a paralytic stroke. 

I told you, surely, of my introduction to Mrs. Stuart, 
the best and most afniable of women; so say those 
that know her.—She is the Primate of Ireland’s lady, 
suid daughter to that Penn who now represents the 
celebrated Quaker, who was legislator and proprietor 
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of Pennsylvania. It is singular that slio should have 
asked me about Aunt Schuyler, whom her father knew 
intimately, as indeed did every person of note on that 
continent. General Cuyler, her nephew and my old 
acquaintance, sat on General Whitelock’s trial, but 
retired from it indisposed- I was introduced to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, the Colonel, and Lord John; she 
showed me all her children, her work, &c., and was 
not merely polite, but extremely kind; she bears a 
morning appearance extremely well. I also met Miss 
Barry, and two or three other renowned Misses, there. 
From thence I went with Mrs. Hook and Eliza to the 
house of Mrs. Preston, an old lady looked up to for 
half a century past as the charm and ornament of 
society, which her virtues benefit as her conversation 
delights: she is, in short, a model by which every one 
wishes their young friends to bo formed, and her ver¬ 
dict stamps credit on any work to which it is annexed. 
With this Mrs. Preston l had a long and interesting 
conversation, which you will less wonder at when you 
hear that she was sister to Governor Hamilton, once 
the accomplished and witty Captain Hamilton, of whom 
you have so often heard me speak. I have not time 
to tell you of my visit to Mrs. Fcilding at St James’s 
Palace,—of my introduction to Lady Charlotte Finch,* 
and of the sad relapse which has again confined that 
angelic being, Matilda Feilding, to her sofa. How 

* Lady Charlotte Finch, then eighty-direo years of age, had been 
for nearly fifty years the Governess selected by George the Third 
for the care of his fifteen children, and retained the title during her 
life. She died in 1813, aged eighty-eight. _ Mrs. Feilding, her 
widowed daughter, resided with Lady C. Finch in St. James's 
Palace. 
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lively, how charming, how interested she is about you 
all, I cannot tell you. 

I would give you, if I could, some idea how agree¬ 
ably Sir John Legard is, and what unwearied pains 
Lady Legard takes in attending not only to our 
comforts, but 1 amusement: to Isabella she is affection¬ 
ately attentive. Mrs. Barnet, daughter of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, is a clever and pleasing woman, with 
wit at will, cathedral principles, and much informal 
tion; she and I are great friends, though I found her 
a little cold at first. Her husband, who is a gentleman 
all over, has your father’s modest gentle dignity, and 
his shy retiring manners, without his humour or pecu¬ 
liar turn for observation : they have a fine little girl 
here, whom they bring up extremely well. Of Mr. 
Swinburne, our deputy landlord, you have already 
heard, and all you heard is true. lie and Sir John 
commenced in Italy that friendship so pleasing to both 
in its consequences. He and I assort extremely well. 

Sir John Maepherson was invited to dine with us 
at Sir Walter Farquhar’s; he did not come, but wrote 
me a pleasant letter, containing, with many other 
things, his full testimony to the truth of what I said 
of Ossian. Love to all my children. I will write you 
regularly every week, but must now break off abruptly. 
God bless von all, prays your affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LIT. 


TO MRS. HOOK, AT TIIK REV. DR. HOOK 8, WINCHESTER. 

_ , _ . . Simbury, 9th Mny, 1808. 

My clear b nencl, 

I was mncli occupied before I left London; and 
though 1 left unseen some of those I was most de¬ 
sirous to see, I was glad to escape to the peace of 
Sunbiuy. I think we did not see the Bishop of 
London* till the day you went away: kindly indeed 
were we received by this right venerable prelate, and 
his fair and gracious mate. On Monday we dined 
with Lady Sutton; of the select party whom we ex¬ 
pected to dine with us, one was dead, and two were 
fled to some other previous engagement; so we dined 
in comfortable quiet, and after dinner went with her 
to Lady Stanley’s, widow of the late Sir William 
Stanley, who lives in Park Place or Park Lane, with 
her father, Mr. Townley, uncle and heir to the owner 
of the statues in the Museum. The house is magni¬ 
ficent, and the owners have a great air of respect¬ 
ability. On Tuesday we spent the morning at the 
Exliibition of paintings, which was very fine and very 
interesting, and where I could have gone again with 
great delight. We afterwards dined with the Grants 
of Russell Square, having previously called on Mrs. G. 
of Rothiemurchus, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where, to 
our joy, we met with two of the beloved Glenmoris- 


* Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London. 
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ton family, whom we had not seen for many years. 
What a congress of Grants! We proceeded to Russell 
Square, and found the family by themselves, and a 
charming family they are ; the eldest youth, Charles,* 
possesses distinguished abilities, and the second, Ro¬ 
bert, is also' 1 promising. There is one girl, called 
Charamile, who is very like her aunt, my deceased 
friend, and, like her, witty, lively, and extremely 
entertaining; the rest seem sensible, affectionate, and 
natural. Mr. Grant had been very ill, so that they 
coidd see no formal company, but he came down and 
took his chicken-broth and lemonade beside us, and 
we, on the whole, benefited by his illness; he seemed 
greatly to enjoy talking over old stories with me, and 
we had the pleasure of seeing the delightful assemblage' 
of this amiable family round their excellent ‘ parents, 
and of receiving from them kindness marked, tender, 
and tranquil, such as could not be interchanged in a 
crowd. They had just begun to entertain us with 
music, in which they all excel, when Mrs. Clark sent 
up to say she was with her carriage at the door. Mr. 
Grant urged me to put off going to Sunbury till 
Saturday, because on Friday they were to have the 
Master of the Rolls and other friends. I therefore 
wrote to Sir John Legard to have the carriage a day 
later. Meantime, Mrs. Lowe, niece to Aunt Schuyler, 
and I had been missing each other continually. At. 
length we met,—and such light, such recollections, 
such clear and authentic information, such an affec¬ 
tionate meeting, and affecting retrospections! My 


Now Lord Glenelg. 
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cmel engagements prevented my spending the time 1 
would wish with her. We dined on Friday again at 
Russell Square, where we met Sir William Grant, 
the Master of the Rolls, Sir David Baird, and Cap¬ 
tain Gordon, who is brother to the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen; a Mr.-■, to whom Walter Scott has ad¬ 

dressed one of his introductions in Marmion, and 
Governor North, late of Ceylon. I will amuse you 
another time with our interview with the Duchess of 
Gordon, who was very kind and most original. I 
called on Mrs. Fitzhugh, and found her, like the 
Queen of Flowers, in an Elysian apartment. I also 
visited Mr. Hatsell of the House of Commons, whom 
I am to meet at the Bishop’s at Fulham. I got a 
better reception than I expected from Sir John 
Legard, who is very jealous of his visitors being 
occupied by others. Isabella sends love. Adieu 
affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIII. 

TO HER DAUGHTER, MOORE, AT ST! RUNG. 

Sunbury, 18th May, 1808. 

dear Moore, 

I thank you for your letter, which, considering the 
absence of the penmaker, was wonderfully well writ¬ 
ten, and pleased me very much.* In return for your 
account of the delightsome bower which Mrs. B. has 
created for you, 1 wish I could describe to you the 
exquisite beauty of this place. First, the house stands 

VOL. I. L 
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as near as it can to the river Thames, a row of trees 
which overhangs the road and a slight railing being 
all that is between it and the said road, which is just 
on the banks of the river; every instant there are 
boats of all sizes sailing past, and carriages driving 
almost under the window, so that there is a constant 
moving picture in the front of the house, while be¬ 
hind, it is as quiet and as lovely as Woodend, with 
more regularity and embellishment. The house is 
surrounded by a lawn about half a mile round; on 
two sides of this there is a continued flower border 
against the wall, rich with a variety of the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest shrubs, and within 
that, walks of lofty trees; all this grand and beautiful 
edging surrounds a lawn covered with the richest 
verdure, amongst the grass of which tulips, the jon¬ 
quil, narcissus, and other beautiful flowers, grow in 
tufts, like wild ones; through this lawn, too, are dis¬ 
persed a number of apple-trees, which are now in the 
richest bloom. There are three different gardens; 
two little ones for early productions, in which are 
three hot-houses, whence we are now supplied with 
grapes, peaches, and pine-apples in turn every day, 
and there is a large kitchen-garden, which contains a 
number of fruit-trees. In short, if the comforts and 
luxuries of life in great abundance, among which I 
■ count an ample and well-stocked library, and very 
elegant society,—if all this, and good morals and good 
sense, and a well-ordered household, could make people 
happy, our friends here would be completely so. But 
our Heavenly Father only gives these things as cor¬ 
dials to support us, under the evils of life, on our way 
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to a better world. Poor Sir John Legard suffers a 
great deal in the midst of all this; he begins now to 
go out in warm days in a carriage, which has another 
seat'hung on behind it; I sit with him in the first 
one, and Miss Darby and Isabella go in the rumble, 
as it is called, behind. 

I am preparing to go to Fulham, to visit the good 
Bishop of London, writing letters, &c. Adieu, be¬ 
loved Moore; I hope you are very respectful to Mary, 
and that you and Anne live in love and confidence, 
the first of earthly blessings. God bless you, dear 
child! I am yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIV. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, ESQ., LONDON. 

Sunbury, 27th May, 1808. 

Dear Sir, 

Herewith receive Marmion, which we should have 
returned sooner, but for our visit to Fulham. I have 
seen Jeffrey’s cruel criticism on this poem, and am 
the more vexed at it as I think some of it quite true, 
particularly Scott’s want of patriotism in not more 
bemoaning the irreparable loss, and the gallant and 
accomplished, though hard-fated monarch of his own 
unequalled country—I mean unequalled as a theme 
for a troubadour. He is not half vindicative nor vin¬ 
dictive for “ our nation, famed for song and beauty’s 
charms,” whose crest fell on that fatal day, never to 
rise in equal pride again. The forgery was a trick 

L 2 
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unworthy a baron bold like Marmion, sure enough; 
yet what shall we say of the matchless powers of that 
poet who can dress such an ill-constructed story in 
such beauties of diction, imagery, and pathos, as to 
thrill us by turns ( with horror and delight ? Where 
he has put forth his whole Strength, it is exerted in 
vain for me; for Flodden Field has so often filled me 
with anguish, mortified pride, and indignant horror, 
that, in pity to my woe-worn nerves, I shun the pain 
of reading the description. Isabella sends you her 
thanks for her share of Marmion; let me know by a 
line of its safe arrival. I am, dear sir, your obliged 
affectionate Mend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LV. 


TO MRS. HOOK, THE CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 

., , _ . , Sunbury, 1st June, 1808. 

My dear Jbnend, 

I can only account for my silence by saying that I 
was for some days very stupid, unwell, and feverish, 
after I came here: then on the 20th of May I went to 
Fulham, where I staid four days, enjoyed myself very 
much, and got quite easy with the Bishop, who is cer¬ 
tainly as amiable as he is venerable, and no one that 
has heart or soul can see him without lamenting that 
he draws so near the entrance to perfect felicity.— 
Mrs. Porteus, too, is pleasing in a very high degree, 
and seems truly worthy to be his help-meet. She 
appears to relieve him entirely of his temporalities, 
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without any anxiety or bustle, having her mind and her 
countenance free to entertain her friends, and-enters 
into all his amusements or concerns with as much 
interest as if she had nothing else to think of. Now 
this is what I much admire, and seldom see. On 
Sunday the Bishop preached a most impressive sermon 
from these words: “ Let not your hearts be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in me.” How affecting 
to hear consolations so sublime from the lips of one 
who will so surely and so soon hear the approving 
sentence of “ Well done, thou good and faithful ser¬ 
vant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord! ” What 
a clear melodious voice he has; what a light rises in 
his countenance when animated by devotion; and how 
very cheerful, nay playful, can he be, during his horn's 
of relaxation! I saw shoals of fine people there, that 
came to call in a forenoon, particularly the Countess 
of Harcourt, who overwhelmed me with compliments. 
The last day, Mr. Hodgson* and his lady came to 
dine, accompanied by that great original, Mons. Dutens, 
who amused us exceedingly. Mrs. Hodgson is ex¬ 
tremely pretty: I like her much; but her husband, if 
possible, exceeds her,—I mean in being pleasant to 
meet with: his other excellencies I am not discussing. 
I should have mentioned the person I like best, next 
to the Bishop, Mrs. Kennicot, the most engaging and 
certainly the most estimable of old ladies, to whom I 
owe a great deal; she exerted herself most powerfully 
to forward my interest last year, and has still a kindly 
concern for me. You must have heard of her: she 

* Now Dean of Carlisle. He was nephew and chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 
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is the widow of that eminent Hebrew scholar, Dr. 
Kennicot, and lives at Windsor, where she is a great 
favourite with the Princesses, whom she sees very often, 
and who look up to her,—as well they may. 

Ever since I came here I have proposed seeing dear 
Miss Grant at Windsor. I have been induced to defer 
this visit from day to day, but early on Sunday last I 
set out with Isabella, and arrived to breakfast; after¬ 
wards we went to chapel, which I admired exceedingly; 
but when our good old King came out, I felt a sensa¬ 
tion not to be described; my heart and eyes filled at 
once. Good old man! I wonder what makes me love 
him so: his blindness, and the many sorrows he has 
encountered, have an effect on the mind that softens 
respect to tenderness. Now, do not, as you value my 
favour, once think of laughing at my endearing man¬ 
ner of talking of His Majesty. I feel something like 
this, sometimes, when I see, for the first time, old 
portraits of those who have filled great stations, and 
suffered great calamities. 

Windsor Castle, and the view from it, far exceeded 
my expectations, which, to say truth, were not high 
set; for, though I expected and found much beauty, 
I did not look for sublimity. Westminster Abbey and 
Windsor Castle and Terrace pleased me more, in that 
respect, than anything I had seen in England. I would 
have luxuriated awhile in these delightful walks, had 
I not been obliged, in civility to Miss G., to stay in to 
see several of her neighbours. Of these there were 
many whose very names have escaped me; among 
them, however, I must not forget Dr. Lind, who is an 
antiquary surrounded by curiosities of his own collect- 
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iug; he has many points of interest, for he is a circum¬ 
navigator, a Scot, a virtuoso, a cousin of Sir James 
Grant’s, and moreover, and best of all for him, physi¬ 
cian to Her Majesty’s Household. There was, too, 
Miss Knight, author of Dinarbas, who is Header to 
the Queen, and Miss Burgess, a sister sof Sir James 
Bland Burgess, very learned, but extremely odd. To 
describe her is impossible, and to me it is impossible 
to judge whether her peculiarity of manner is the 
result of affectation, or some odd habit. • 

Now, with my cordial benediction to you and all 
you love, I must conclude; for though it is a treat to 
me to write in this careless manner, I encroach on my 
hours, being forced to task myself to carry on Aunt 
Schuyler’s Memoirs, which now and then grow veiy 
drowsy. I am quite in spirits, having got the sweetest 
letters possible just now from my children at Melville 
Place. Isabella, who, though not easily won, is your 
great admirer, sends her love to you and your Eliza. 
I run to my task. Adieu, dear friend, to whom my 
heart always opens 1 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LVI. 

TO HER DAUGHTER, MARY, AT STIRLING. 

£>unbury, 24th June, 1808. 

My dear Mary, 

I spent a few days in Windsor last week with Miss 
Grant; she has the goodness tb propose copying for 
the press the manuscript of my American Lady’s 
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Memoirs. Do you know she was the friend of Mrs. 
Carter, and of Lady Hesketh, whom she assisted at 
Clifton in si ngl i ng out such of Cowper’s letters as 
were fittest for publication t 

Poor Miss Catherine Fanshawe is very unwell: I 
have known tery few persons possessed of talents so 
great and so various; when here, she received a letter 
from Hayley, who now lives in a retirement which he 
calls his hermitage; it was to announce the marriage 
of Norfolk Johnny* with a lady, young, lovely, and 
truly amiable; she was an orphan of independent for¬ 
tune, well educated in the country, where she lived 
with her relations. She was elegant, pious, musical, 
and studied Cowper with ever new delight. Charmed 
with the playful innocence, cordial friendship, and dis¬ 
interested kindness that appear in Cowper’s sketches 
of Johnny’s character, she sighed and wished “ that 
Heaven had made her such a man.” Her worthy and 
liberally-minded relations, notwithstanding Johnny’s 
confined circumstances and unprepossessing appear¬ 
ance,—for he is little, and diffident in manner,—her 
people, in short, told his people that Johnny might 
try. So he did, and succeeded; for when you know 
him, he is charming, innocent, sweet- tempered, full of 
fancy and humour, and a delightful letter writer. They 
went to Bath, about three weeks since, to be married, 
and proceeded straight from the altar to Hayley’s 
Cottage, where Johnny’s charmer sung and played to 
the poet every one of Cowper’s lyrics, and some he 
never meant as such; in short, brother William was 

* The Rev. John Johnson, cousin of Cowper, by whom he was 
playfully called “ Johnny of Norfolk.’’ 
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in as great raptures with Johnny’s bricle as he himself 
could be. Now, of all the great and wealthy who read 
and praised Cowper, not one ever thought of giving 
their interest to promote this faithful friend of his in¬ 
firmities, who did for him what no other being would 
or could; but this sweet creature loved virtue for 
itself, and rewarded it with herself. 

Windsor is the town of all I ever saw in which 1 
should like best to live, having this charm to recom¬ 
mend it beyond every city not a capital, that it has 
few of the purse-proud vulgar in it that crowd inferior 
cities in England; the dissolute and splendid great 
also avoid it, as being under the eye of royalty. There 
are few places where you meet so many good and 
pious, elegant and worthy people, who live in small 
houses on moderate incomes, and where one may in 
summer see so many strangers, if so inclined; it is 

quite of a different cast from other places in England. 
****** 

The loss by C. will be serious, if it happens, but I 
am not afraid; “ goodness and mercy all my life will 
surely follow me,” undeserving as I am. God bless 
you all, prays your affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LVII. 


TO MRS. HOOK, HERTINGFORDBURY, HERTFORD. 


, r , . Sunbury, 16 th July, 1808 . 

My dear Fnend, 

Since I received your affectionate letter, much of 
my time has been devoted to the task of attending Sir 
John Legard in a most painful, really dreadful illness, 
during which he expressed great confidence in the 
Divine mercy, yet often wished and prayed to be dis¬ 
missed from that extremity of suffering, of which I 
have for some time been an afflicted witness. At four 


o’clock this morning it pleased God to call him, I 
trust, to his own peace; I was witness to the con¬ 
clusion of his painful pilgrimage. Was ever man so 
truly amiable, so blest, or replenished rather, with the 
best gifts both of nature and fortune, and virtue to 
turn all those to the best account? Was ever such a 
person doomed to such incessant suffering both of body 
and mind ? Dear happy and deserving friend 1 Think 
of him, and think of me, and then turn with gratitude 
to the contemplation of the felicity awarded you, even 
in this land of shadows. I must remain with Lady 
Legard till her north countiy friends arrive; then I 
go to Windsor for a few days, and finally conclude 
my travels with you. I have had a sad vigil, and 
have written many letters this morning: forgive, then, 
the abruptness with which I assure you that I am, 
very affectionately, your sincere and grateful friend, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LVIII. 


TO JOHN HATSELL, ESQ., LONDON. 

My dear Sir Hertingfordbury, 23d August, 1808. 

I have now come to fulfil an engagement I made 
before I left Scotland, by spending a month here with 
Mrs. Hook, daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, who is 
your acquaintance, I think. When I came to London 
I found good accounts from my family at home. 
Mary writes me that your friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morritt of Rokeby, who are on a tour through Scot¬ 
land, went to Stirling, and spent five days with her, 
part of which they occupied in making excursions in 
that romantic neighbourhood. They were very much 
pleased with the appearance of my little charge, their 
nephew, and his progress in learning, and with every¬ 
thing they saw. Since I came here, a gentleman in 
London, with whom my son in India corresponds, has 
had a letter from him, from which I find that he is 
now a lieutenant, for which I am apt to suppose he 
has to thank your recommendation to General Hewitt, 
he being so very young an ensign. 

My friends in Scotland begin to grow clamorous 
for my return; but I find my stay, hitherto, in so far 
accommodating, as I have sent my American Memoirs 
to the printer's, and daily expect the first proof-sheets. 
Sir William Grant, the Master of the Rolls, has per¬ 
mitted me to address them to him, and seems much 
disposed to take an interest in what concerns me. 
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Nothing can exceed the beauty of this place, which 
is set off to the highest advantage by the taste and 
fancy of its owners. I had the happiness of getting 
one more sight of the truly amiable and venerable 
Bishop of London, for whom Isabella has a reverence 
and affection ringed with superstition, and thinks she 
shall thrive the better for his benediction. Will you 
forgive all this egotism, which is a presumption on 
your benevolence, and offer our grateful respects to 
your nieces. I am anxious to know how you all are, 
and shall be gratified by a few lines before I leave 
this; being ever, dear sir, your affectionate, obliged, 
humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIX. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, ESQ., BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON. 

,, , Hertingfordbury, 29th August, 1808. 

My dear Sir, 

I was fully resolved no more to disturb your peace, 
or encroach upon your time, conscious as I am of hav¬ 
ing deeply transgressed in that way already; but I 
am worried with the booksellers, and I find no one 
distinct and correct but yourself: to you I must apply 
in my extremity. They wrote me that there was 
matter enough in the Memoirs of an American Lady 
for three volumes, like’the Letters, and three volumes 
they seemed determined to make of it;—at this I am 
justly annoyed, having told all my friends it was to be 
only two, and having a mortal dislike to mere book- 
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making, and grasping and shuffling of every kind. 
These Memoirs are a subject by no means pleasing 
to me at present, because they remind me of the late 
nights and early mornings in which I wore out my 
spirits at that toilsome task; sometimes writing twice, 
nay thrice, the same passages. Poetry of fiction gives 
loose reins to the imagination; history is fed by rills 
of authorities and documents, that flow in from all 
quarters ; epistolary writing is supported by a var 
riety of subjects, the topics which your correspondent 
suggests, &c.; in travels, if your mind be fertile and 
cultivated, little more is requisite than to copy with 
ease and accuracy the picture of nature which that 
mind reflects, and to record with grace and fidelity 
the occurrences you meet with. But this retrograde, 
crab-like march over the years that are no more—this 
tale of other times, where you are neither allowed the 
liberty of embellishment, nor the collateral lights that 
in other cases aid research into the past—is a cheer¬ 
less toil, where all the faculties must needs mount 
upon the memory, as the Vicar of Wakefield’s daugh- 
, ters did upon Blackberry, in the notable procession to 
church. 

We have been reading, or rather, Dr. Hook has 
been reading to us, Mr. Fox’s history. Of the poli¬ 
tics of it we said nothing: on these topics people ever 
have thought differently, and ever will; but the exe¬ 
cution we wondered at, to say no more. None but 
Mr. Fox himself could have persuaded us that any¬ 
thing could come from his pen so feeble and so cum¬ 
brous. Elegance and brilliancy we did not expect,— 
perhaps they might have been here misplaced ; but 
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we looked for vigour, clearness, and animation. We 
can never have done wondering at the folly and 
egotism of his friends who have thus tarnished his 
memory by publishing a sure evidence that his talents 
have been greatly over-rated, and thinking to pass 
the work on "the public for a happy effort of a supe¬ 
rior mind, by ushering it in with a train of feeble 
apologies, and feebler attempts to mislead our judg¬ 
ment by applause which should rather come from us 
at the end of the volume, than from them at the be¬ 
ginning of it. We were not a - little surprised to find 
the Edinburgh Reviewers so entirely of our opinion, 
though they qualify it by much personal and party 
panegyric. 

Isabella improves in health, and sends you her best 
wishes. I am, dear sir, very much yours, 

Anne Grant. 


* Letter LX. 

TO HER DAUGHTER, MOORE, AT STIRLING. 

Hertingfordbury (Dr. Hook’s), 
6th September, 1808. 

Now my own dear Moore, I am very much afraid, 
because I am so hurried, that I did not answer the 
well-written letter you sent me: you think I am fall of 
fine sights and fine people, and have forgot my beloved 
children; but indeed, my dear, it is not the case. It 
is for your good, or what I think such, that I have 
taken this journey to England; you occupy my heart 
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and my prayers, and I think of you oftener than you 
could suppose. 

I wish you could see this beautiful place; it is less 
grand, but more pleasing, than Sunbuiy. It is in a 
beautiful valley, between two sloping little hills ; the 
clearest possible little river winds below the house 
over clean gravel, like the Spey. The lawn has the 
largest walnut-trees I ever saw scattered over it; be¬ 
hind the house is a pleasing confusion of mingled 
garden and orchard, and this enchanting little river 
is bordered with weeping willows, such as you never 
saw. 

Now, dear Georgina,* how do you do ? I fear you 
are, like Moore, a little delicate. Dear children, how 
happy that would be for you, if it would induce you 
to think seriously of the futurity to which we are all 
hastening, and to remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth, who remembers you every day, and 
without whose knowledge no hair of yours falls to the 
ground. Pray, dear children, habitually and earnestly, 
and you will find it one of the chief comforts you have 
in sickness, or ig health: it would remain with you, 
though every friend were to forsake you; and when 
this short journey of life, which we are all running 
rapidly through, comes, to a close, the time you have 
spent in making yourselves acquainted with your 
Creator and your Redeemer, will be the only period 
on which you will look back with pleasure: on that, 
indeed, will all your future flomforts be founded. 


* Miss Georgina Thomson, the young lady referred to, was then 
on a visit to Mrs. Grant’s family at Stirling.— Ed. 
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Girls just about your time of life, left, as you are now, 
to do what you please, are apt to be giddy.and idle, or 
to lounge in profitless indolence; now, dear children, 
you know not how much pleasure and self-esteem 
you will lose by indulging such habits. Do say your 
prayers, read«your chapters socially together, and then 
say to yourselves, we shall not trifle away this day, 
but divide it into certain portions,—so much for read¬ 
ing, so much for work, and so much for walking, &c. 
Keep steadily to your allotment of time; read by 
turns to each other, while she that listens works. In¬ 
valuable time! was ever anything so precious! Keep 
up your French and speak it to each other; watch 
over your respective tempers: Moore, do not take 
pets; Georgina, do not fly into passions. This is just 
the time to tame those tigers the passions, before they 
have strength to master you. I am, dear Moore, with 
love to you both, your affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXI. 

TO MISS MATILDA FEILDING, ST. .TAMES 1 PALACE. 

,, . ,, , Hertingfordbury, September 10, 1808. 

My dear Madam, 

I have been long in writing to you because I had 
so much to say, and shall now, after all, write without 
saying it, because there is too much. 

When I had last the pleasure of hearing from you 
I was at Sir John Legard's at Sunbury; my mornings 
busily engrossed with Aunt Schuyler, my evenings 
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equally occupied with a living worthy, who was, 
though we knew it not, about to stretch his wings for 
departure.* His illness, then, not only occupied, but 
engrossed me. All those about him, from having seen 
him so often very ill, yet recover, were blind to his 
danger, and deal* to my predictions. “A tale so ten¬ 
der and so true” as his last days, his prophetic and 
pathetic conversations with me, and the anguish of his 
many valuable, accomplished friends, on finding them¬ 
selves suddenly deprived of him,—such a tale, I say, 
might be rendered interesting, but embraces too many 
objects to be concisely told, and awakes too many 
recollections to be told without awakening pangs that 
I dread to encounter. It is not a single death-bed 
that is thus restored to my too lively recollection. 
Yet I am pleased to think I obeyed a summons re¬ 
peated with such solemn urgency; pleased to think 
that I witnessed the awful event which he seemed to 
have a presentiment of before I saw him; and very 
much pleased that I could in the smallest degree be 
supposed to share in alleviating the sufferings of one 
so truly worthy, so exceedingly amiable. My dear 
Madam, there is no tracing, no specifying the incon¬ 
sistencies of human character, yet every step we take 
in life affords us a new lesson. Few situations united 
so many peculiarities as that of my departed friend. 
What man is there that carried through life such 
purity of heart and morals; who had such chivalrous 
honour, such spotless integrity, such boundless huma¬ 
nity, such correct elegance in taste, in sentiment, in 


* Sir John Legard, Bart., died 16th July, 1808. 
VOL. I. M 
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conversation; manners so polished, - and such a happy 
assemblage of social qualities, with a heart so warm 
and tender, and a mind so rich and cultivated ? What 
was wanting? Nothing. What was redundant? 
Just what we most admire,—refinement, sensibility, 
fancy, accuracy. This, with an irritable temper, in¬ 
flamed by continual suffering, made him sometimes 
appear fastidious, and occasionally capricious, to those 
who did not thoroughly know him. See what comes 
of the most amiable propensities, indulged to excess ! 
—And who could have indulged them so much as 
he? thrown out, as he was, of those circles which 
curb people’s tastes and reduce their manners to con¬ 
formity with others; almost without domestic ties, and 
always surrounded by a circle attracted by his virtues, 
and the charms of his conversation, who loved tot) 
much to censure, and pitied too much even to pain 
him with advice. It is hard to pass lightly over one 
whom I never can forget, and whom no one could 
know with indifference. 

Now for a little' egotism. After this sad scene was 
closed, I passed a fortnight with a valuable friend I 
have at Windsor, who has the additional merit of 
being a namesake. You know I plead guilty to a 
little nationality, though I am only as national as 
Leyden, who wishes to Scottify everything eminent 
and illustrious, even to Merlin himself; yet I fear you 
think me as bad as Leyden, when I tell you all that can 
be said in excuse for‘him (besides extreme youth and 
fond enthusiasm) is, that he has tradition on his side. 
His home, you know, was on the English border, 
which border was not in very old times very strictly 
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defined; and the many depredations which your hap¬ 
pier soil invited, and which, for the time, made havock 
in society, 

“ Whether the fiery tressed Dane, 

Or Roman’s self o’ertum’d the same,” 

often drew the Britons to the northern* parts of the 
kingdom for occasional shelter. As to myself, who, 
perhaps, interests you as much as Leyden, notwith¬ 
standing his superior claims to attention, to go on 
poetically, I am here tasting 

“ The rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorruptcd times.” 

It is very prosaic to come down from this to say, by 
way of mathematical precision, that I am at the rec¬ 
tory, otherwise Doctor Hook’s, where you have a par¬ 
ticular friend,—I hope I may now say two. Now, after 
being sufficiently poetic and prosaic on the subject of 
residence, it remains for me to be grateful, at least 
just now, on the subject of kindness, of which I eveiy 
day receive new proofs from your friend, Mrs. Baker. 
Whether these are the result of my own individual 
merit, or one of the modes they use to gratify their 
Pastor and his Pastoja, is a matter of doubtful discus¬ 
sion that I do not enter into, being content to enjoy 
the benefit derived from it. 

I hope you are prepared to wish Aunt Schuyler joy 
of her new lodgings in Paternoster Row, from whence 
she will shortly issue forth in unadorned majesty; but 
whether the public will allow that her Abigail has 
dressed her to advantage, is a point still at issue, 
which I should greatly wish to be decided by your 

m 2 
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verdict: national as I am, T dread being tried by a 
jury of my countiymen. I shall be in town on my 
way to Scotland in a week hence, and then shall once 
more see you, your mother and family, who will 
'always be the objects of much respect and attachment 
to your affectionate obedient servant, 

Anne Grant. 


IjEtter LXII. 


TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 


Hertingfordbury, Hertfordshire, 
23d September, 1808. 

Mv dear Mrs. Brown, 

T would have written to you before, but always 
thought I should have left England sooner, and be¬ 
sides, was pretty frequent in my addresses to your 
sister, which I kuew would, as I wished, be submitted 
to your perusal. 

There is no describing the sweet rural elegance of 
this interesting spot; the taste, the talents, and many 
charming qualities of the owners, no doubt add at¬ 
traction even to the beauties of this fine country and 
the favoured spot in which they reside. There is a 
close and agreeable neighbourhood, who vie with each 
other in admiration of Mrs. Hook, and in attention to 
me as her friend. I had lately the great good fortune 
to meet with General* Cuyler,* who took Tobago; he 


* General Cuyler was nephew to Madame Schuyler, whose life 
formed the subject of the “ Memoirs of an American Lady,” which 
Mrs. Grant was then preparing for publication.—E d. 
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has purchased au estate here, called St. John’s Mount; 
lives splendidly, has a fine young family, and is be¬ 
loved in the neighbourhood. His daughter, a girl of 
nineteen, was lately married to the rector of Welwyn, 
who lives at her father’s door. Only think of my 
calling on the successor of Young, tlifi poet of the 
Night Thoughts, and looking into liis garden and 
walks, sun-dial, &c. I am to go next week again, 
and then I shall visit the church, and see his pulpit, 
liis tomb, and the altar-piece which Lady Betty sewed 
with a luxuriant vine, having, for its motto, “ 1 am 
the true \ ine, and ye are the branches.” You may 
suppose the General and 1 had much interesting con¬ 
versation about America and Albany. We were like 
Lord Thomas and Fair Ellen. 

“ When sun was set and day was done. 

We had not talked our fill.” 

I should greatly wish to refresh your spirit with an 
account of the amendment and improvement that is 
really taking place among the superior classes in Eng¬ 
land. There are abiuidance of dissolute and unworthy 
persons among them, no doubt, amidst the corruption 
of great wealth and idleness; yet you would be de¬ 
lighted to see how many devout and worthy characters 
there .are among the higher ranks here. Next to us 
lives Mr. Baker, Member, many years, for this comity: 
the piety, regularity, and decorous manner of this 
family are most exemplary, and their ten children are 
brought up just as you would wish your own to be: 
Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Feilding, and Mrs. Stuart, who is 
married to the Primate of Ireland, are all cousins to 
each other, all distinguished for excellent principles 
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and conduct founded on sincere and fervent piety, 
and, I am proud to add, all warmly partial to me. 

Have you read a late publication of letters which 
passed betwixt the Countess of Poinfret, when she was 
in Italy, and the Countess of Hertford f This Coun¬ 
tess of Pomfifet was mother to Lady Charlotte Finch, 
who still lives, but is eighty-three, and was grand¬ 
mother to the three ladies I have mentioned. The 
letters I speak of have a great deal of the starch of 
the old court in them, yet are full of pious and just 
sentiments; and it is pleasing to trace this character 
through all the Countess of Pomfret’s descendants. 

About the middle of October I hope to be at Glas¬ 
gow, on my way home, and shall pass some days at 
Jordanhill. They urge me to stay another and another 
week, and to see another and another person that 
comes here to see me; but I grow uneasy and dis¬ 
pirited, and ready to say, 

“ How ill the scenes that proffer rest, 

And mind that cannot rest, agree ! ” 

Yours affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXIII. 

TO MRS. HOOK, HERTINGFORDBURY, HERTFORD. 

. _ . _ . . Edinburgh, 24th October, 1808. 

My dear JBnend, 

According to my promise, I will now endeavour to 
sketch our journey to Scotland, after leaving our dear 
friends in Hertfordshire. Well, then, after joining the 
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stage-coach at Hertford, sixteen long hours did we sit, 
without moving, in that same vehicle. It is a happy 
thing for me that, like little children, I suffer neither 
in anticipation nor retrospection, and so all this is now 
only like a tale that has been told. AtDoncaster we were 
joined by a very large, but well-dressed man, who took 
his scat opposite to Isabella and myself in the carriage. 
All this while, whenever I was capable of thinking, I had 
been considering with myself what could have become 
of my travelling angel, who never fails to appear in the 
shape of some beneficent being, who begins by being 
my companion, and ends in being my friend, whether 
1 travel by land or water. It proved only a suspense 
of kindness; for that never-failing guardian appeared 
under the form of this great burly personage, who, 
though abundantly inelegant, was kind and attentive 
beyond measure, and is, I believe, a benevolent and 
worthy man. He began by telling us that he came 
from Forfarshire to visit two daughters at a boarding- 
school at Doncaster, and went on to settle a little 
business at London, and was now hurrying home 
to the best wife imaginable. His name is It.; he 
is a banker in one of the northern towns, and 
has an estate near it where he resides; he is very 
artless and communicative, and I soon became well 
acquainted with him; and so may you, if you will take 
the trouble to look at Miss Baillie’s comedy of “ The 
Election,” where the youngest of the brothers is his 
exact portrait, only this is not quite so new a man. 
Now this good gentleman, who, by the by, was quite 
captivated with Isabella, thought her so bonny and 
me so good that lie could not endure to part suddenly 
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with either of us; his intention was to go on from 
York, either in the coach which proceeds without 
stopping, or in the early mail. When he found we 
would do neither, the good soul owned that he could 
not lose our society, and would share a post-chaise, 
and go on in ■our own way. 

Mr. R. accompanied us in the morning through the 
Castle and Cathedral at York, and waited with the 
utmost patience and good-nature till I spent two hours 
with the relations of my little Johnny Morritt; that 
is, first with his grandmother and aunt, whom I like 
exceedingly, and then with his two grandaunts, most 
respectable and animated antiquities, one eighty, and 
the other above that. We then took the direct Edin¬ 
burgh road, and reached Durham that night. Mean¬ 
time Mr. R. became so charmed with us, that he blest 
his stars for bringing him into such “ worshipful so¬ 
ciety.” To render himself worthy of this high privi¬ 
lege, he ransacked all the stores of a memory truly 
good, for classical and poetical recollections, which 
were happily blended with descriptions of such a wife 
and children, such a house and garden, and such an 
estate and neighbourhood, such a zest in the enjoy¬ 
ment of them all, as must have delighted benevolence, 
and disarmed fastidiousness, while listening to the 
.egotism of overflowing good-humour and felicity. 
Next day we were persuaded to spend a couple of 
hours with our benevolent protector, in viewing the 
Castle of Alnwick, Which is grand and impressive 
beyond any place of the same kind that I have seen; 
yet I was disappointed at seeing so few family pictures. 
We proceeded rapidly, dining at some favourite vil- 
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lage of our companion’s, and slept at Berwick. We 
reached Edinburgh the following afternoon, where I 
was made happy by learning that all my family at 
Stirling were well. 

Tell your sister, Mrs. Matheson, that I desire her to 
cast the anchor of hope in the slough of‘despond, and 
look cheerfully on the cherubs that surround her. To 
Mi’s. Hamilton I wish all the joys of maternity, as 
well strained from the prelusive hitters as possible; 
and to good Sir Walter, convoy remembrances replete 
with esteem, gratitude, and veneration. Dr. Hook 
knows well my sentiments of him, and would rather 
guess them than hear them. Believe me ever your 
tenderly attached, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXIV. 

TO JOHN llATSELL, ESQ., HOUSE OF COMMONS, LONDON. 

__ , Stirling, 20th November, 1808. 

My dear Sir, 

I was honoured with your kind letter two days 
since and now hasten to answer it, before a busier 
period opens on you to withdraw your attention from 
the very little amusement such letters as mine can 
afford, and before a new occupation engrosses my time 
and thoughts. 

I had the comfort of finding all my family in pretty 
good health, upon my return here; I had some diffi¬ 
culty in getting away from the Syrens and Lotophayi 
of Edinburgh, but found my mother in better health 
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and spirits than old Laertes seems to have been when 
Ulysses found him pruning his hedges; and my young 
housekeeper, Maiy, as diligent, modest, and domestic 
as Penelope could be for her life. 

I was sitting quietly at the fireside one night lately, 
when I was summoned, with my eldest daughter, to 
attend the Duchess of Gordon: we spent the evening 
with her at her inn, and very amusing and original 
she certainly is: extraordinary she is determined to be, 
wherever she is, and whatever she does. She speaks 
of you in veiy high terms, which, you know, always 
happens in the case of those whom the Duchess “ de- 
lighteth to honour:” as the highest testimonial of 
your merit that she can give, she says you were one 
of the greatest favourites Mr. Pitt had, and then she 
pronounced an eloquent eulogium on that truly great 
man. Her Grace’s present ruling passion is literal 
ture,—to be the arbitress of literary taste, and the 
patroness of genius,—a distinction for which her want 
of early culture, and the flutter of a life devoted to 
very different pursuits, has rather disqualified her; 
yet she has strong flashes of intellect, which are, how¬ 
ever, immediately lost in the formless confusion of a 
mind ever hurried on by contending passions and 
contradictory objects, of which one can never be at¬ 
tained without the relinquishment of others. She 
reminds me, at present, of what has been said of the 
ladies of the old regime in France, who, when they 
could no longer lead* up the dance of gaiety and 
fashion, set up for beaux esprits, and decided on the 
merits of authors. 

Having said all this of her Grace, it is but fair to 
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add, that in one point she never varies, which is 
active—nay, most industrious—benevolence. Silver 
and gold she has not, but what she has—her interest 
—her trouble—her exertions—she gives with un¬ 
equalled perseverance. She was at as much pains to 
seek out an orphan, the son of a gentleman who died 
lately in the Highlands, leaving a numerous unpro¬ 
vided family,—she was at as much pains to seek 
out this orphan, who lodged in some obscure comer 
of Stirling, as if he had been a lit match lor her 
granddaughter 1 , who accompanied her. 

I see by the papers that General Dalrymple’s trial * 
is going on, and that party rage is kindling all its fires 
lor his destruction. 1 pity people in power very much 
for the difficult part they have to act in tills instance. 
To give up to popular fury a person who acted to the 
best of his judgment, must be painful; and to seem 
to shelter anything like a defect in courage or con¬ 
duct, at this crisis, must be dangerous. A vigorous 
and comprehensive mind, qualified to “ ride the whirl¬ 
wind, and direct the storm,” without being ridden 
himself and directed in his motions by distant minis¬ 
ters, seems wanting; and even if such a destroying 
angel should be found, it will not avail, if other angels 
of destruction are daily to supersede him and each 
other. Great abilities are called forth by great exi¬ 
gencies ; and if this glorious straggle in Spain is to 
succeed, some Marlborough or Peterborough will 
arise to direct the thunderbolt to its destined aim. 
I am this moment interrupted by a lady, who says 
there is bad news arrived from Spain, but I am not 
* With reference to the Convention of Cintra. 
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easily daunted. The Spaniards are unworthy of 
their ancestors and their mountains, if a single check 
will dismay them ; if ever their vessel comes to port, 
it must be through a stormy sea, and under jury- 
masts. 

I read two or three of Paley’s sermons in England: 
they are admirably clear and satisfactory. I greatly 
revere his abilities, and the application of them. I 
had previously read his Natural Theology, and shall 
never forget wliat comfort I derived from the disquisi¬ 
tion on the Goodness of God which concludes that 
admirable work. 

I wish you all the happiness which your calm and 
cheerful philosophy—or rather your rational and pure 
Christianity—ensures; and, with offer of my respect 
and regard to your nieces, I am, dear sir, your grate¬ 
ful, humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXV. 


TO MRS. HOOK, HERTINGFORDBCKY, HERTFORD. 


Jordanhill, near Glasgow, 

,, . , 15th December, 1808. 

My dear Friend, 

You wish to know my plan of removing to Eng¬ 
land, and I told you I would explain it on my arrival 
at Jordanhill. My purpose, then, is to take a house 
fit to accommodate a few young ladies, the children 
of wealthy persons in the upper circles of life. This 
is a most unsentimental opening; but my first object 
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is to do good to my own children, and my next is to 
do to those of others that species of good which people 
tell me I have done to mine already; that is, to esti¬ 
vate and inform their minds, and to give a right direc¬ 
tion to their feelings and principles; to endeavour, in 
short, to give them that which forms th® proper basis 
of what is called accomplishment, and gives it the due 
value and effect. This, with the desirable accom¬ 
plishment of cherishing home feelings, pure affections, 
domestic habits, and a just, solid manner of thinking, 
and of digesting the knowledge acquired by reading, 
is a thing utterly impossible to be done in a school, in 
consequence of the unselected, and often uninformed 
—or worse—numbers that must necessarily be col¬ 
lected there, in order to defray the great expense of 
such establishments; in which, however well they may 
be conducted, things are, of necessity, too much gene¬ 
ralized, and carried on in the very best- seminaries so 
systematically, that the particular temper, disposition, 
and abilities of cvciy individual are not consulted. 

It was a consciousness of this, and feeling the incon¬ 
venience and deficiency resulting from it, that made 
the Countess of Glasgow desirous that I should take 
charge of her daughter, whose progress in music, lan¬ 
guages, &c., was highly creditable to the teachers in 
the great school where she has hitherto been educated. 
That amiable and enlightened family, who know better 
than many how to estimate things at their true value, 
were not, however, satisfied wfth this: and it is to 
have her taste properly directed, and her principles 
confirmed and established, as well as to be incorporated 
for a time in a family where simplicity without vul- 
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garity, and tranquillity without torpor, are the ruling 
habits, that Lady G. wishes me to make her daughter 
for* time, as it were, my own. I should prefer taking 
a very limited number about her age—fourteen, or a 
little younger, provided they were such as were fit to 
be associated«with her, both as to their previous cul¬ 
ture and innocence of mind. That I should entirely 
devote myself to the cares and occupations resulting 
from such a charge, I should by no means promise; 
for it is not likely that I shall be constantly equal to 
it, and I mean tins establishment solely for the benefit 
of my daughters; but my affection for them, as well 
as my tenderness for those committed to their care, 
will stimulate me to do more, perhaps, than I promise 
in the way of superintending the whole. I need not 
descend to minutiae: to those whom my mode of in¬ 
struction may suit, that is unnecessary ; they merely 
centre in treating the young ladies as if they were our 
own. My only pretension to favour is that of having, 
with little or no assistance, educated a large family, so 
as to retain the satisfaction of having thorough depen¬ 
dence on their principles and conduct; and more than 
this it becomes me not to say of my own. There is 
no possibility of saying much on this subject, without 
seeming to exalt oneself or reflect on others; the zeal 
of my friends will abundantly supply this -deficiency, 
and that they are so numerous and zealous, is of itself 
a recommendation. You know I always am, very truly, 
your attached and grateful 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXVI. 


TO MASTER WALTER HOOK, HERTINGFORDBURY, HERTFORD.* 

Jordan hill, near Glasgow, 

,, 21st December, 1808. 

My dear Walter, 

I have been of late much indisposed, yet one of the 
first things I thought of, when my head and eyes left 
off aching, was to answer your kind letter, which I see 
is all your own diction. I am here, my dear boy, with 
some of the earliest friends I had, whom 1 loved when 
I was a young girl, and love much still; not merely 
because I loved them then, when I was full of affection, 
and ready to love everything and everybody, from the 
wren to the elephant;—no, it is because I was so happy 
as to be, as you are now, well taught, and to have so 
proper a bent given to my feelings, that they were 
attracted to the peculiar preference of what was in 
itself truly lovely and excellent, which puts it in my 
power to continue that preference now, when many 
things that I once thought fine, appear trifling and 
worthless to my better experience. This habit of 
loving the Divine image in those of his creatures on 
whom it is most strongly impressed, and who most 
carefully preserve it from debasement, is a happy pro¬ 
pensity, because it is a guard to virtue, and a cordial 
for declining years; and should these objects of a pure 
and holy affection attain, before* us, the happy immor¬ 
tality which has been so dearly purchased, we have 

* Now the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain to Her 
Majesty.—E d. 
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amidst our misplaced sorrow something sweet to look 
back^o, and something more delightful to anticipate. 

I am glad to hear you are at school, though your 
dear mother and you must have had a sad parting; 
but you have only to be thankful that you had the 
society and the tuition of your parents so long, and that 
they are so near you, and that you are not like my 
John Peter, dependent on an only parent; but he has 
a parent out of the reach of worldly sorrow, to whose 
society he may yet attain. I hope you received the 
copy of the “ Memoirs of an American Lady” I sent 
you: be sure to keep it till I die, for my sake, and after¬ 
wards for your own sake. Now I should like much to 
siiy something to divert Robert; but I am very grave, 
and cannot divert anybody. I hope, dear boys, you 
will both be manly, and not let the other boys have 
to say that you are grown soft by staying so long at 
home. Never begin a quarrel, nor come sneakingly 
out of one. I need not tell you what you ought to do; 
you have better advice than I can give you: tell your 
beloved mother that I am thankful for her last letter, 
and all the information it contains. Adieu, my dear 
boys; I am yours, with warm regard, 

Anne . Grant. 
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Letter LXVII. 

TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

,, . ,, Stirling, 28th December, 1808. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I have the satisfaction to say that I am this day a 
great deal better; yesterday I was very ill with that 
kind of cold and all those nervous aggravations that 
tormented me at Jordanhilk 

You cannot imagine how much I am delighted with 
my son, though his boisterous rapture at seeing me 
had wellnigh overset me at first; his notions are so 
upright and original; there is such a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, of energy and tenderness 
in the rudiments of his unformed character, that I 
think he bids fair, with proper management, to be both 
respectable and amiable. What is most necessary in 
his case is more pruning, and otherwise just to let him 
alone, and keep art from intruding into the province 
of liberal nature. He will not have genius, but he 
will have that happy faculty of mind, the result of 
fancy and feeling, which enables us to taste and enjoy 
the intellectual feast which superior intelligences fur¬ 
nish. 

Forgive all this egotism, and accept my grateful 
thanks, for all your quiet, watchful, and friendly atten¬ 
tion while I was your troublesoAe guest.; not that I 
think you accounted it a trouble, for I know that you 
did not. I sent you a copy of Paley’s Sermons: they 
are very characteristic of the author, having all his 
VOL. I. N 
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power of argument, energy of thought, and purity of 
doctrine, with his careless, inelegant, and unfinished 
diction; they are much run after, I suppose because 
they are scarce and were printed in the face of his 
dying prohibition: he did hot think them sufficiently 
accurate or polished for the public eye. Pray remem¬ 
ber me with much esteem to your mother, to whom I 
have also sent Faber on the Prophecies; time will 
show how far he is skilled in opening the gates of 
futurity: I am, in the meantime, very ready to ac¬ 
knowledge Anti-christian France as the personage 
making the kings of the earth drunk with the cup 
of abomination. I was always reluctant to brand with 
that epithet a Church, however corrupt, that acknow¬ 
ledges the propitiation of the incarnate Saviour as the 
only means of redemption. 

Send my love to your beloved sister, and that 
matchless mate of hers, whom I think I like better 
now than any other man—the Bishop of London being 
so far out of my way and reach. I am, dear Mrs. 
Brown, ever, with sincere attachment, yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXVIII. 

TO MBS. BOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

,, , . Stirling, 2.6th January, 1809. 

My dear Friend, 

I received your long and kind letter, and since that, 
your sweet little memorial of both time and friendship, 
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and the note glowing with your own native cordiality 
that accompanied it. 

It is hard to say whether you have most gratified 
Mr. and Mrs. B., or mo, by the unequalled kindness of 
giving them the use of your elegant residence during 
your absence from home. A person great in little 
things, who made teraphim of her furniture, would as 
soon leave them in possession of her nose. I know 
who has half the merit of this liberality; but I do not 
wonder so much at him, for men take wider views, 
and value little things less than we do, and generosity 
in him is almost culpable, because excessive on all 
occasions. I have great comfort in considering that 
you are safer than you would be with most people, for 
I know your guests to be possessed, in a high degree, 
of that rare and charming quality,—delicacy,—which, 
though it cannot, like charity, atone for many sins,— 
for it is never found associated with them—certainly 
makes up for many defects, and is a pretty sure indicar 
tion of purity of mind, as well as of tenderness of heart. 
A college pedant, if he is young, and has parts with 
his pedantry, I can very well endure; he is only a 
young bird run away with the shell on his head, who 
amuses without disgusting me. As for Mrs. B., though 
she could not amuse, she would interest me, because I 
should, like you, feel gratified in adding, in any way, 
to the comfort of so much gentleness and innocence 
that feels finely, though quietly. Master has, what in 
a greater and older man would be called splendid 
abilities; he is awkwardly conscious of them, and has 
neither the art to conceal that consciousness, nor the 
noble simplicity which carries minds of the very first 

n 2 
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order even, above the contemplation of their own ex¬ 
cellencies. 

Talking of genius leads me naturally to congratulate 
you on the awakened brotherly feelings of that Theo¬ 
dore* for whom, I know, your sisterly concern is rest¬ 
less and extreme. You may believe I rejoice over the 
capture of this shy bird, for his own sake, as well as 
yours : I do in my heart love genius in all its forms, 
and even in its exuberance and eccentricity. You will 
teach him, for his own good, to make a due distinction 
between living to please the world at large, and exert¬ 
ing his powers in a given direction for his own benefit, 
and the satisfaction of his real friends. The uncultured 
flowers, and even the early fruit of premature intellect, 
form an admirable decoration for a dessert; but woe 
to him who would expect to feast on them daily and 
only. Of a person depending merely on talents and 
powers of pleasing, what more brilliant example can bo 
given than Sheridan 1 and who would choose to live 
his life, and die his death V I talk of his death as if it 
had already taken place, for what is there worth living 
for that he has not already outlived ? and who, that 
ever knew the value of a tranquil mind, and spotless 
name, would be that justly admired, and as justly 
despised, individual ? And if the chieftain of the clan 
be such, what must the tribe be “ of those that live by 
crambo clink,”—as poor Bums called those hapless 
sons of the Muses, who, without an object or an aim, 
run at random through the world, and are led on by 
the unfeeling great and gay to acquire a taste for ex- 

* The late Theodore Hook, Esq., author of several popular works. 
—Ed. 
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pensive pleasures and elegant society, and then left to 
languish in forlorn and embittered obscurity, when 
their health, and their spirits, and their means, ebb 
together.—Raise, then, your voice of truth and affec¬ 
tion, and out-sing all the syrens that, on the coast of 
idleness, strive to attract Theodore by‘the songs of 
vanity, pleasure, and dissipation; teach him to love 
those that love him, independent of all that flatters or 
pleases, for himself; and make auxiliaries of all those 
kindred among whom you arc now placed, to make 
him know something of more value than empty admi¬ 
ration. 

I was lately solicited to take charge of a young lady, 
whose father was son and heir to Sir John A.; her 
mother is a near relation of the Duke of Hamilton’s. 
She knew of my proposed removal to England, which 
was one motive for her wishing me to take her daugh¬ 
ter : the affair was settled, and she was to come to us 
next week. This day I see in the newspaper the death 
of her father, General A., who was upon service in 
Spain: what difference this may make I know not; 
but this young lady, with respect to age, was what just 
suited me. Yours, tenderly and unalterably, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXIX. 

TO GEORGE THOMSON, ESQ., EDINBURGH. 

Stirling, 2d February, 1809. 

“ Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The virtue of the fruit;”— 

said that prudent gentlewoman, our general grand¬ 
mother, on a very memorable occasion. You seem to 
think my “ overpraising” leaves in doubt the virtue 
of my good Aunt Schuyler; but you must make allow¬ 
ance for the excess of my panegyric, when you con¬ 
sider, in the first place, that mine was unlike the aunts 
of these degenerate days, for, from the primitive man¬ 
ners that were first familiar to me, I consider myself 
as having lived at least five hundred years ago, and 
regard you all as a parcel of new-fangled modems, 
who have lost in simplicity and energy what you have 
gained in light, refinement, and polish. Again, you 
are to understand that Madame was not simply the 
goddess of my idolatry, but was known all over the 
American continent as a person of distinguished excel¬ 
lence, and far more looked up to there, than persons 
of the first rank are here, even when they become 
their dignity. Standing unrivalled, and having a wider 
and more varied circle wherein to display both her 
abilities and beneficence, than can in any other situar 
tion fall to be the lot of an individual. I speak from 
the impressions formed in childhood, ever ingenuous 
and innocent. Time might have diminished these 
impressions had I continued near the object of them; 
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but, as it is, they are just as I received them. Now 
I have found out, long since, the attraction which 
makes my inconsistencies and inaccuracies endured. 
It is, as I formerly told you, truth of sentiment. 
Whether I think and feel justly or not, I write so 
truly what I do think and feel, that my narratives and 
opinions have the weight of sober reality added to the 
glow of diction for which you give me credit. 

Now, pray observe how little I say in these Me¬ 
moirs of the present General Cuyler, my old and 
intimate acquaintance, with whom I passed some days 
last autumn in Hertfordshire, whose life has been all 
action, and who has acquitted himself ably in many 
important commands. I was thus silent because he 
lives, thrives, and may be useful to me. Had I given 
him his fair due, others might think I flattered. But 
having shifted, as best I may, the blow to which I am 
conscious of lying too open, it remains to be honest, 
and not take credit for my sage reflections as if they 
grew in my own head, for, depend upon it, most of 
them originated in Aunt Schuyler’s. All the trophies 
gained by my wisdom must be hung on her tomb. 
Now, who can talk of trophies without adverting to 
the bright, the bloody ones that illustrate the late 
glorious though dear-bought action ?* I never was so 
deeply affected by any public calamity; I felt it like 
a home-stroke at the heart. But my spirits begin to 
rise. I know that such advantages are not cheaply 
won, and highly as I value his distinguished useful 
life, and much as I lament his honourable and happy 
death, I am far from thinking that the genius of the 
* Corunna. 
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country expired with General Moore. I trust he has 
heirs and successors in the field of glory. My great 
fear was, that the fears of others would extinguish the 
patriot flame that bums its way, like genius, through 
all obstructions. But I see the country takes it aright, 
and while we 


“ Mingle in our cup 
The tear that England awes," 

the British Lion is yet likely to turn and tear his 
pursuers. You would give me credit if you knew 
what a quiet, modest, little letter I wrote to Mrs. 
Moore on tlie occasion. Though I, who knew what 
an unequalled son he was, and what a companion and 
friend, besides, she had lost in him, could better “ see 
into the bottom of her grief” than the thousands that 
lament her loss. The General is older than the news¬ 
papers call him, to my certain knowledge. He re¬ 
turned from the tour of Europe which he had taken 
with his father and the Duke of Hamilton. His race 
of glory began in 1798, when he went to America in 
the Hamilton regiment, and was intrusted with the 
payment of it at the age of eighteen. 

Now, do not be saucy and critical about your song.* 
I deserve all that is due to him who does his utmost. 
Do not wonder though a friend of Aunt Schuyler’s 
should call on you some day soon. Our Misses have 
been weeping incessantly: Moore thinks it incumbent 
on her to be inconsolable. Yet in the midst of this 
sorrow and public spirit they are impatient for the 

* A song for the Welsh air of Ursula, written by Mrs. Grant, at 
Mr. Thomson’s request, for his collection of Welsh Music. 
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piano-forte: pray hurry it. With love to all your 
loves, I am, most truly yours, 

Anne Grant 


Letter LXX. 

TO MISS CATHERINE MARIA FANSHAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON.* 

, , r , Edinburgh, 13th February, 1809. 

dear Madam, 

You grieve and surprise me by saying that your 
late tom’ extended no farther than Oxford. Admir¬ 
able as I am sure that is, I would have you in Alnwick 
Castle, among the shades of the Percys and Doug¬ 
lasses, whieh still seem to frown on these embattled 
towers; and even in Scotland we have many things 
worthy of being seen by you, and which I know you 
would see with the eye of a painter and a poet, though 
at the same time you would long to return to your 
fertile plains after the first effervescence of sublime 
delight. The power of habit is, however, astonishing: 
when I first went to the Highlands, I thought it pretty 
and poetical to admire the general face of the country, 

* Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawc, to whom several letters in this 
collection are addressed, was the daughter of John Fanshawe, Esq. 
of the Board of Green Cloth. She was distinguished by her attain¬ 
ments in literature and the fine arts, and was the intimate friend of 
Lady Hesketh, the cousin of Cowper, who thus describes Miss F. 
in a letter to Lady Hesketh in 1793:— • 

“ Her pen drops eloquence as sweet 
As any Muse’s tongue can speak: 

Nor need a scribe like her regret 
Her want of Latin and of Greek.” 

Miss Fanshawe died in 1834, in the 69th year of her age.—E d. 
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and spurred myself up to something like approbation; 
but it was—without a pun—uphill work. Particular 
spots charmed me; but the general aspect of the coun¬ 
try made me always think myself in a defile guarded 
by savage and gloomy giants, with their heads in the 
clouds, and their feet washed by cataracts; in short, 
it appeared to me awful as it would be to live night 
and day in that mighty Minster that so filled my 
eyes and my imagination when lately at York. Time, 
however, went on: I began to grow a little savage 
myself;—“not a mountain reared its head unsung;” 
and when I grew acquainted with the language and 
the poetry of the country, I found a thousand inte¬ 
resting localities combined with those scenes where 
the lovely and the brave of other days had still a local 
habitation and a name; cherished traditions, and the 
poetry of nature and the heart shed light over scenes 
the most gloomy, and peopled solitude with images 
the most attractive and awakening. When, after a 
long residence in this land of enthusiasm, I left the 
abode of ghosts and warrior hunters and heroines, to 
come down to common life in a flat country, you 
cannot imagine how bleak and unsheltered, how tame 
and uninteresting it appeared; except the society of 
my early friends, it had lost all its attractions for me, 
and I gladly returned to dwell under the sheltering 
shadow of my mountains, and to see—what I shall 
never see elsewhere—delicacy of sentiment and gene¬ 
rous tenderness, couAesy and gentle manners, in cot¬ 
tages. 

Do you know that I began this letter in Stirling, 
and am finishing it in Edinburgh, a place into which 
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business now and then drives me, and where inclina¬ 
tion would keep me if I had more self-dependence; 
but the society in this northern capital is so ensnaring, 
conversation so lively and so easy, and every one 
knows everybody so well, that I could not possibly 
reside in the midst of so many seducidg attractions 
without giving up my quiet habits, (my domestic en¬ 
dearments, shall I call them?) and perhaps my econo¬ 
mical regulations—the mortar that binds together the 
fabric of independence. I know I could never lash 
myself to the mast when so many syrens were singing 
around me; and, truly, in many instances, though the 
song is sweet and specious, it is delusive and perhaps 
destructive. 

But I must tell you why I came to Edinburgh; it 
was to bring home with me a daughter of the Earl of 
Glasgow, who is committed to my care, having finished 
the routine of boarding-school education, and being to 
stay with me unconditionally, that is as her mother 
expresses it. I have seen the young lady, who looks 
modest and sensible, composed and collected, yet like 
a child without being in the least childish;—I mean she 
is no premature miss in haste to be a woman. 

I called on the Duchess of Gordon yesterday, she 
and I having a joint interest in an orphan family in 
the Highlands, which creates a kind of business be¬ 
tween us; she had a prodigious levee, and insisted on 
my sitting to see them out, that we might afterwards 
have our private discussion. Among other characters 
at her levee, I saw Lord Lauderdale, who made me 
start to see him almost a lean slippered pantaloon, 
who, the last time I saw him, was a fair-haired youth 
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at Glasgow College; he was really like a “ memento 
mori” to me: had I much to leave, I would have gone 
home and made my will directly. More gratified I was 
to see Sir Brooke Boothby, though he, too, looked so 
feeble and so dismal, that one would have thought him 
just come frcftn writing those sorrows sacred to Pene¬ 
lope, which you have certainly seen. Being engaged 
to dinner, I could stay no longer; the Duchess said 
that on Sunday she never saw company, nor played 
cards, nor went out: in England, indeed, she did so, 
because every one else did the same, but she would 
not introduce those manners into this country. I 
stared at these gradations of piety growing warmer as it 
came northward, but was wise enough to stare silently. 
She said she had a great many things to tell me, and 
as I was to set out this morning, I must come that 
evening, when she would be alone. At nine I went, 
and found Walter Scott, whom I had never before 
met in society, though we had exchanged distant 
civilities,—Lady Keith—Johnson’s Queency—and an 
English lady, witty and fashionable-looking, who came 
and went with Mr Scott. No people could be more easy 
and pleasant, without the visible ambition of shining, 
yet animated, and seeming to feel at home with each 
other. I think Mr. Scott’s appearance very unpromis¬ 
ing and common-place indeed; yet though no gleam 
of genius animates his countenance, much of it appears 
in his conversation, which is rich, various, easy, and 
animated, without the least of the petulance with which 
the Faculty, as they call themselves, are not unjustly 
reproached. Lady Keith and Mr. Scott said all that 
was civil, and offered to call on me; but I return to 
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Stirling to-day, in spite of. all these seductions, and I 
have risen by daylight to finish this letter, which, after 
all, I fear you can scarcely read. I have taken my 
sober glass of Edinburgh: this much exhilarates, more 
would intoxicate. 

I hope you have received a splendid present I sent 
you: I mean the Memoirs of dear Aunt Schuyler, who, 
though in very homely array, and terribly misprinted, 
has been civilly received here; everybody finds fault, 
yet everybody mixes praise of some kind with certain 
very just criticism. You have your opinion previously 
formed, and but for you the faults would be more 
numerous.* I am, dear madam, your much obliged, 
faithful servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXI. 


TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

Stirling, 17 th February, 1809. 

Many thanks for your last letter, which I wonder 
you found time to write, occupied as you are. I am 
charmed to find you so pleased with Mrs. Dixon; her 
ardent affections and vigorous mind are so well re¬ 
gulated by sound sense and genuine piety, that one 
has none of those harsh movements, those sudden 
irregularities to dread, with which people of that tem¬ 
perament are apt to distress you. It is really a pri- 

* Mias Fanshawe had seen the work alluded to in manuscript, 
during a visit to their mutual friend, Sir John Legard, where Mrs. 
Grant happened to be at the same time.— Ed. 


My dear Friend, 
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vilege to know one who has done so much good with 
so little means proportionahly, and who unites a 
thorough knowledge of the useful arts of life, and of 
everything" that preserves independence and extends 
beneficence with the fervour and elevation of genius, 
and what on® might call a glowing simplicity of man¬ 
ners. What an inestimable advantage in prosperity 
—what an unspeakable consolation in adversity, is it 
to be known and loved by people of genuine worth 
and abilities! They are really “ a crown of rejoicing,” 
and, moreover, a second conscience; for who would 
venture the loss of their esteem ? 

I have no desire, in the way of curiosity, to know 
any one’s private affairs, but in this instance I am 
so glad you have made me the depositary of your 
confidence; for the rationality, the piety, the sober 
stedfast dignity which jt>u display in unfolding them, 
have raised you in my eyes; I assure you I look up 
to you as if you were ten feet high. Restricted cir¬ 
cumstances must be particularly hard on those whose 
taste is elegant, whose minds are liberal, and whose 
habits are-social: yet, if one’s circumstances admitted 
of indulging so many bewitching propensities, these 
are tastes that have no defined limits: they are like a 
circle in the water, always enlarging; and they lay us 
open to such, perpetual incursions, and keep the mind 
so hurried and occupied, that the most amiable and 
deserving slide insensibly into embarrassments which 
make them first the pbey, and then the scorn of those 
whose whole merit lies in a cold caution and exact 
calculation. Hospitality is no safe virtue, when all 
the world, as certain people call themselves, are so 
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gay, so idle, and so perpetually flying about. Simpli¬ 
city of life, that nameless powerful charm which has 
actually taken the wings of a. dove and fled to the 
wilderness, is so completely banished, and so much 
incumbrance of expensive nothings have been intro¬ 
duced into the system of housekeeping, ithat without 
going to festivity and excess, easy open-handed kind¬ 
ness cannot now be indulged but at a ruinous expense. 
You are not aware how much hurry and impertinence, 
how much anxiety and embarrassment, you will escape, 
and how much better you will like your new plan of 
life when once you stubbornly bend your mind to it; 
for it must cost an effort to get out of this too well 
beaten track. 

I should have been delighted to see such a party as 
you, Mrs. Dixon, Miss C. M. Fanshawe, and Lady 
Louisa Stuart together; your favourable verdict on' 
my book is doubly gratifying, as I know how it would 
delight you to gain the favourable vote of these hyper¬ 
critics. Accept much love from us all, and believe 
me faithfully and tenderly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXII. 

TO ALEXANDER TOD, ESQ., BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON. 

Stirling, 10th March, 1809.. 

My dear Sir, 

I have received your letter with the enclosure, and 
write to inform you of its safe arrival, and to congra¬ 
tulate you on having no particularly disagreeable busi- 
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ness to urge you northward; but amidst the selfish at¬ 
mosphere which surrounds you, your retaining warmth 
enough to come on a visit of kindness to the land of 
your nativity, I consider as no small merit. 

Mrs. Kennicott’s notes for the new edition of the 
“ Memoirs of an American Lady” will come too late. 
I do not much care; I understand that the design of 
them is to obliterate a certain fiuniliar and colloquial 
set of phrases, which, from my not being a voluntary 
or professional author, have become habitual to me; 
and, were they taken away would also take away 
from that characteristic manner, from that ease and 
originality which those who live in, and talk for the 
world cannot attain, and which borrowed elegance 
and studied correctness would ill replace.—When 
people arc pleased, upon the whole, with such nonde¬ 
script performance, they do not exactly know whence 
their pleasure results;—part of it, perhaps, arises 
from that unstudied simplicity which extreme cor¬ 
rection and embellishment would eradicate. I, who 
am neither learned nor fashionable, wish not to bor¬ 
row aid from fashion or learning: conscious that, by 
attempting to change the style of any of the few 
works that dgviate from the beaten track, what is 
gained in elegance will be lost in strength and ease. 
—In short, I want, on all occasions, in public and 
private, to be my very self. 

This place is now in great beauty, and I shall feel 
regret in quitting it,‘but of alLthis we will talk soon 
fully.—I am, with sincere regard, yours truly, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXIII. 

TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

My dear Friend, aw» H* «** IK* 

I was happy to leam by a letter from Miss G. that 
yon are well in London, and busy for me. Pray do 
not let that excellent being’s over-eagerness to do 
impracticable things distress you, by making you vex 
yourself that they are impracticable. Ease I do not 
look for; difficulties and struggles of one kind or other 
must be my lot while I travel through this dim vesti¬ 
bule, as Young calls it, of existence. These are useful, 
perhaps necessary. How much do my secret medi¬ 
tations follow the departed, as it is 1 Were I, then, 
at ease from outward anxieties, I should grow melan¬ 
choly ; the ardour of my imagination carries me away 
from sorrow, but too faithful memory, and attachment 
too tender, bring me back to redoubled anguish, in the 
hour of solitude and quiet. It is good for me to be 
anxious, and at times agitated; so never let yourself 
be uneasy because I have not a hundred things I can 
do very well without, and because my worldly matters 
are not in every respect what your kind partiality 
would desire. If I cany through my plan of removing 
to England, I must lay my account to meet a little 
hard weather at first; but' mattbrs will mend, if we 
manage properly, with due confidence in that Provi¬ 
dence which has so wonderfully befriended us. 

I am sure, from the attachment you all have to the 
VOL. i. o 
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Wellesley family, this shocking elopement must give 
you great concern. When things are at the worst, 
they must needs mend, and surely morals cannot be 
at a lower ebb of depravity. The traces of gratitude 
can never be erased from my heart; for which reason, 
and many others, I am grieved beyond measure for 
the poor Duke of York, and could spend a long sum¬ 
mer day in telling you all the good things I know of 
him in his official capacity. 1 do by no means defend 
liis morals, but is this fault worse in him than in his 
accusers'? I hope and trust he will be found free 
from the stain of peculation, for the sake of his 
humanity. God bless you, dear and truly excellent 
friend; believe me ever truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXIV. 


TO MBS. BOOK, TUB CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 

,, . _. . Stirling, 20th March, 1809. 

My dear Jb nend, 

I do not lose a post in informing you that I am 
perfectly disposed to comply with the proposal you 
make me upon the part of Mrs. Jones, and shall con¬ 
sider it as a particular mark of confidence, to have a 
young lady of such uncommon promise, and so pecu¬ 
liarly the object of parental fondness, entrusted to me. 
You know very welf how much I shall be interested 
in so near a connection of the dear Grahams, as well 
as your own, and of how much importance it is to my 
feelings that the young persons under my care should 
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be such as I have some tie to love. But of this 1 shall 
say little; I only venture it to you, because you will 
not think, as many others might do, that this is merely 
a parade of sentiment. 

With Lady E. Boyle I am more than satisfied; but 
a creature of so firm and pure a mind, t>f such fixed 
principles, and with notions at once so elevated and 
delicate, is so very rarely met with, that her being so 
veiy suitable and attached, as I am convinced she 
already is, to the family:—all this, I say, would 
scarcely induce me to take another at that most cri¬ 
tical age, when they are neither children to be guided, 
nor women to guide themselves. So, notwithstanding 
this excellent sample of misses in their teens, my 
general opinion of them remains unchanged, and I still 
abide by my choice of young creatures, who can be 
made what she already is. I hope, at any rate, to teach 
them early to love truth and goodness, and have a 
sense of religion deeply impressed on their minds. 
An absolute devotee,—a person who lives only in 
pious exercises, and being dead to all the attractive 
and amusing varieties that assail the young mind with 
the added charm of novelty, makes no allowance for 
the gaiety of youthful imagination, and is not apt to 
give those impressions that will enable one to mix 
safely in the gay and busy scenes of life. Religion, 
in the young mind, is like a bird in a child’s hand; 
if it lie too closely grasped the life escapes, and only 
the dead and cold form remains; and if it. be too 
loosely held, it takes flight entirely. 

I hope you will not think me an immoral wretch 
for my pains when I tell you, that I grieve beyond 

o 2 
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measure for the Duke of York: I fear he will cry, 
like Cain, “ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” If a sense of morality had armed the House 
of Commons, whose scandalous levity is disgusting, 
against him, it might be borne; but he is the victim 
of party, and that truncheon will never more be held 
so steadily. Believe me ever your attached, affec¬ 
tionate, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXV. 


TO MRS. HOOK, THE CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 


, Stirling, 27th March, 1809. 

Aly dear r nendj 

I most thoroughly sympathize with you on Lady 

-’s loss, which I see is a great and real affliction 

to you both. Though very much interested in the 
admirable survivor, I do not pretend to feel as you do, 
who have known and loved her so long; yet I have a 
peculiar feeling of my own on this sad occasion, such as 
none can have that have not passed that cruel Rubicon. 
I cannot see before another that thorny path through 
which I have so long walked with aching heart and 
bare and bleeding feet, without feeling anxious concern 
for the defenceless traveller. When I speak of bare, 
I mean the aggravation of having limited circum¬ 
stances to encounter, without the defence of habitual 
cold prudence, and a callous hard mind that is not 
seduced from the onward path by pity, taste, or fancy. 
High bom, justly admired, and nursed in the lap of 
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affluence and indulgence, as she has been, besides the 
breaking of “ those ties so hard to tear,” she has,— 
according to the very great difference betwixt her lot 
and mine,—as much worldly difficulty to encounter as 
I had; that is to say, she will find as much difficulty 
to keep her children in the sphere and in the possession 
of the advantages and indulgences to which her rank 
entitles them, and to give them all a suitable education, 
as I had to keep mine from encountering those trials 
for which the delicacy both of their minds and consti¬ 
tution utterly disqualified them. 

Yet, from her Ladyship’s sweet and equal temper, 
and her vigorous and active mind, I hope much; and 
more from the sense of religion which seems to have 
been alive in her heart amidst all the scones of gaiety 
and temptation through which she must needs have 
passed. Her present state, it must not be dissembled, 
is not only a painful, but very hazardous one, and on 
that sacred and immovable pillar only can she safely 
lean; but then devotional feelings must not terminate 
in bright gleams and fervid impulses. It is in the 
bosom ploughed up by affliction and watered by tears, 
that the severe, yet salutaiy, habits of self-denial and 
steady exertion must spring up. Who is it that says 
of true pleasure, 

“ On virtue’s awful hill, sublime enthroned. 

Sits the immortal fair 

and adds, veiy truly, that “ the steps are peril, toil, 
and care?” They are indeed; but the reward is 
rich and abundant, the air pure, and the prospect 
delightful, when one does arrive. I am not flourish¬ 
ing on paper to tell, in other terms, what every one 
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must know, bftt speaking from the fulness of my 
heart, from a mind deeply impressed with the delicacy 
and critical importance of the arduous duties upon 
which your friend is entering, in which, unless she 
earnestly supplicates the Divine aid to direct her, I see 
not any other that she has to depend on. After all, 
the whole detail of our joys and sorrows comes so very 
soon to an end, that I know not but the best lot is 
that in which our virtue is most exercised, and in 
which we are enabled to do most good. 

I have worn myself out on this theme. Of myself 
what shall I say? Mary is come home, which cer¬ 
tainly makes an agreeable addition to our society. 
She is preparing to go to England, on a visit to Miss 
Grant.' I flatter myself you will like her: I am sure 
Dr. Hook will. We grow every day fonder of Lady 
E. Boyle, and she seems quite happy, and much at¬ 
tached to us; we go on dividing the day between 
music, languages, and history, with the variation of 
writing on a wet day, and walking on a dry; making 
our general conversation, whether grave or playful, in¬ 
sinuate somewhat of instruction, and reading amusing 
books in those evenings that we spend alone together, 
which are many. 1 am much pleased to hear you 
like your new abode at Winchester so well; and, with 
our united love, believe me your attached and faithful 
friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXVI. 


TO MISS C. M. FANSHAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 

, , Stirling, 1st April, 1809. 

1)63T Madam, 

I would be ashamed to say how much gratified I 
am with your approbation of my good Aunt Schuyler,* 
and how vain of Mr. Sotheby’s 1 Indeed, he is much 
admiration in my debt, and owes me, at least, good¬ 
will. I must, own myself, however, agreeably sur¬ 
prised at the respectable success it has had. I wish 
you would read the Duke de Rochefoucault Lian- 
court’s travels through America; not the whole of 
them,—that is a fatigue I should not think of inflicting 
on you,—but his tour from Upper Canada to New 
York, where you will find my Schuylers, and Rense- 
laers, my Hudson’s river, and my General Hamilton, 
in full dimensions, and would have found my Aunt 
Schuyler, if Minos and Radamanthus had not given 
her their passport two years before. General Schuyler’s 
daughter, whom he talks of as having been given in a 
disinterested manner to the truly admirable General 
Hamilton, was the playmate of my childish years, and 
dear to me from her good temper and attachment. 

I am delighted with the pleasantry of your observa¬ 
tions upon my defective orthography,—which can be 
the less excused, as it is a thing to be learned merely 
by a common degree of observation. But do you 


* Alluding to the “ Memoirs of an American Lady.' 
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know that the first unshackled letter of my very own 
diction that I wrote in my life, was that which begins 
the series of my printed correspondence;—this I have 
beside me, written in the most childish and unformed 
hand imaginable. I was tatfght to write, when a girl 
in America, by a soldier in my father’s regiment, who 
began life in the character of a gentleman, but, being 
an incorrigible sot, retained nothing but a fine hand 
to distinguish him from his fellows, when he was 
chosen my teacher. This tutor of mine visited the 
black hole so often, that I got copies—perhaps twenty 
—at long intervals, when he was removed into another 
regiment. I was thus deprived of all instruction of 
this and of almost every other kind; but then it was 
intended to send me to a convent in Canada, where 
officers’ daughters got some sort of superficial educa¬ 
tion. This was deferred from year to year, and then 
dropped, because we thought of coming home, where 
I was to learn everything; but, by that time, I had 
grown very tall, very awkward, and so sensitive, that 
a look disconcerted me, and I went to no school except 
that where dancing, was taught,, which T very soon left 
from the same miserable conscious awkwardness. 

Upon our return to Scotland I exercised my hand¬ 
writing in little poems, where “ mere description held 
the place of sense,” inspired by the romantic banks of 
the river Cart, in Renfrewshire, where I passed sum¬ 
mers with a family whose innocence of manners, 
purity of thought, and 1 odd mixture of perfect simpli¬ 
city with a degree of refinement that one would have 
thought incompatible with anything so primitive,— 
formed, altogether, an assemblage of qualities that I 
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suppose were rarely blended in the same degree. I 
stop here to observe to you that a class of people then 
existed iff Scotland,—of whom few relics now remain, 
—that were peculiar to this country, and died away 
with the broad Scotch of Allan Ramsay,—for they 
would not or could not speak English properly. They 
were to be found in middle life, among the clergy, 
petty lairds, and professional people of the second 
class. What distinguished them from all other people 
was a simplicity of manners, and plainness of lan¬ 
guage, amounting to rusticity, yet perfectly distinct 
from vulgarity, and not the least allied to it; on the 
contrary, those derived from the most complete and 
intimate knowledge of scripture, of the English clas¬ 
sics of Queen Anne’s reign, and all the touching and 
ennobling productions of .their own national Muse. 
And this was combined with a taste for simplicity, 
and a refinement of sentiment that one would little 
expect to meet among people moving in an humble 
and retired circle, without even the wish to quit it. 

To make you understand what I mean, such beings 
as Miss Burney’s Dubsters, Brangton’s and Mittenses, 
never had an existence in Scotland: they are as new 
to us as the Caliban of Shakspeare. As the poet tells 
us, talking of the golden age, that “music held the 
whole in perfect peace,” I verily ^hink the pathetic 
strains of our national music, so veiy familiar to every 
one, and the soft and even graceful rusticity of our 
pastoral Muse, had some share'in this singular deli¬ 
cacy of mind that existed often utterly independent 
of modes and forms, and is, I think, the prevailing 
charm of our bleak uncultured country; but which is 
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vanishing fast, as the latter is more cultivated and 
improved. It is that which one misses in the middle 
rank of life in England, where you must really rise 
above the obscure recesses of life, before any degree of 
mental delicacy or culture is to be expected. Refine¬ 
ment, in short, is with you carried much farther, but 
not so generally difiused. This is wandering far from 
my first purpose, which was merely to account to you 
for my great deficiency in regard to orthography, of 
which mere imitation might have made me mistress. 
With offer of my respects to your father, and best 
wishes for your sisters, I remain, dear madam, yours 
very truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXVII. 


TO MISS C. M. FANSHAWE. 


_ , Stirling, 15th April, 1809. 

Dear Madam, 

The opportune temptation of a neighbour just going 
to London induces me thus early to acknowledge the 
favour of your most obliging letter. 

There is something in the destiny of this neighbour 
of mine so particular as to be worth relating. She is 
the daughter of a highland gentleman who lives here, 
in Melville Place, and supports a numerous family, 
in a respectable number, on the produce of a West 
Indian estate. This young creature was not fifteen, 
when, by her sprightliness and musical talents, she 
attracted the attention of a very young man firom 
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London, of the name of B-, who was paymaster to 

a regiment, then lying here. Upon examining into 
circumstances, the extreme youth of the lady was the 
only objection; they imprudently, however, permitted 
them to be very much together. The consequence 
was what might be expected: impatient of delay, and 
afraid of separation, they went off and married. This 
rash act was followed by a very sudden forgiveness, 
and she still continued the darling of her parents. 
She came here to be confined, in due time, not being 
then completely sixteen, and became as composed and 
matronly as if she had been married for years. In 
little more than four months after, they were alarmed 
with an order for the regiment to go to Botany Bay, 
where, it is to be observed, they are likely to stay 
fifteen years. Careless of consequences, she was ready 
to go anywhere with her husband; but the fear and 
fondness of her parents induced them to prevail on 
him to set off without her, and to conceal his inten¬ 
tions without taking leave. When she came down 
and discovered the deception, she was almost frantic; 
and her father was so moved by her agonies that he 
was fain to take a post-chaise and go off instantly with 
his daughter to overtake her mate, who was more 
pleased than surprised at the occurrence, having an 
interior persuasion that she could not be detained. 
She went off, hardly bestowing a look on her infant, 
whom she had been musing, or on any other of the 
family. 

After a stormy and dangerous voyage, she arrived 
at London, and went off after a few days to the Isle of 
Wight, to be ready to embark. Finding they should 
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be detained there a month, the yearnings of affection 
became distressing to the young mother, and she and 
her husband sent a formal requisition for their child. 
The little creature was by this time become so dear 
to the good people, that they could not endure the 
thought of parting with it for so long an exile. They 
got a surgeon to certify it was not equal to the journey 
to London, being but five months old, and not robust 
for its age. Meantime the parents were in the Isle 
of Wight, where, on Monday morning, they heard 
the ship would not sail for a fortnight. The little 
heroine, who wants still some months of seventeen, set 
out instantly for Portsmouth, went the same night in 
the mail to London, set out from thence on Tuesday, 
travelled almost without food or sleep, in the coach to 
Glasgow, and astonished all on Friday morning by 
her appearance in Melville Place, undaunted and 
unwearied, without a trace of fatigue in her looks or 
spirits; and here she is, going off in triumph with her 
child and this letter! IIow stupid will this narrative 
appeal’ to you, though in the dullest of little country 
towns it excites so much interest. 

I make no doubt that Mrs. Hook has told you my 
intention of removing my family to London or its 
neighbourhood. Surely the motives must be forcible 
that could make me quit this dear land of my nati¬ 
vity. I will not talk of my inducements, nor of the 
tics I break, the direct answer being, “Why, then, 
do you break them?” Such chasms have death and 
absence made, that I have more friends (Scotch friends) 
now, in and about London, than are collected in any 
other spot; and friends, too, that may be useful to a 
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son who is dearer to me than I can say. 1 will not 
make you go over the thorny ground I have had to 
travel; I doubt not of your having heard enough of 
my history and of my motives to understand my views, 
and am * not entitled to trespass upon your patience 
with details, unless you entitle me to do so by express¬ 
ing solicitude about my motions. I am, dear madam, 
very gratefully, your faithful, humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXV1IJ. 


to .John n.vrsEi.L, esq., London. 


Stirling, 23d April, 1809. 

I acknowledge myself very culpable in delaying 
thus long to answer your last letter. Believe me, 
dear sir, it was not owing to any deficiency in 
gratitude or respect, for there is only one person on 
earth—a worthy Scotchman of your own age, Mr. 
Iiichardson of Pitfour,—to whom I think myself 
equally obliged, and whom I regard with equal 
esteem and veneration. Your niece is just one of 


My dear Sir, 


those young people whom it refreshes my spirit to 
contemplate; her letters, written with happy ease 
and elegant simplicity, are the pictures of a pure 
and amiable mind, well regulated, well cultivated, 
and enriched with the soundest principles and best 
affections.The new novel “ Coelebs ” I 


have vainly endeavoured to procure: nothing of that 
kind comes here till it is grown mouldy everywhere 
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else; but when every one else is done with it, I shall 
get it from Glasgow or Edinburgh. “ Zeal without 
Innovation” I have read more than once, and would 
read it again with pleasure;—I wish it w r ere gene¬ 
rally read, that many people might know what they 
would say when they talk about Methodists and en¬ 
thusiasm without thought or discrimination; and, by 
confounding things most unlike, teach the young and 
thoughtless to associate the idea of spiritual vanity 
and enthusiastic rant with the purest and meekest 
Christianity. I think it a book not only of the best 
tendency, but admirably written, with a simplicity not 
void of elegance, and a purity of style seldom met 
with. It has also a candour, moderation, and perspi¬ 
cuity rarely attained in writings that have the re¬ 
motest tendency to polemical controversy, and a hap¬ 
piness of allusion and range of thought that clearly 
show—though the author curbs his fancy in order 
to preserve the useful plainness becoming a serious 
address to all classes of readers—that he is well quali¬ 
fied to please as well as to instruct, and that he could 
be very amusing if he would descend from the gravity 
of his theme for that purpose. I think the cause of 
religion is sometimes as much hurt by its friends as 
by its enemies, and there are but a chosen few to 
whom its defence can safely be entrusted. Even a 
very good, well-meant, heavy book, is more an encum¬ 
brance than a help; for who reads it but those who do 
not need conviction V But the book which does most 
good is that which is most read; and this is written 
with such ability, and really affords such entertain¬ 
ment, that I should suppose it woxdd produce much 
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effect, were it only by making people think more 
deeply and clearly on the subjects it treats of. There 
was great need of such an author to step between the 
dead and the living. 

I am glad to hear that the excellent Bishop’s spirits 
still continue to animate his enfeebled frame. That 
clear and hallowed light will, in all likelihood, be 
gently and gradually extinguished, to rekindle with 
unquenchable lustre among those who inherit the 
crown laid up for them. 

I have been tedious, dear sir; forgive me, and give 
my best respects to your niece, Mrs. B. I am just 
recovered from a bad cold; all the rest are well. I 
am, dear sir, your obliged and attached servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXIX. 

TO JOHN 1IAT8ELT., ESQ., LONDON. 

, ,,, Stirling, 24th May, 1809. 

Aly dear oir^ 

I do not know that I am justified in condoling with 
you on the death of the late excellent Bishop of Lon¬ 
don.* The sorrow felt on such an occasion must be 
entirely selfish; our feelings, when we think of what 
he was and what he is, must be not merely tranquil, 
but cany with them a kind of triumphant elevation, 
“ beyond the flaming bounds of Space and time.” It 
is not with trembling hope that one thinks of his pre- 


* Dr. Porteus. 
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sent felicity, but with a full assurance that carries to 
the mind direct conviction such as we receive from the 
evidence of the senses. How is the mind exalted, and 
the imagination enriched by the sublime and beautiful 
ideas that a death so near translation suggests ? Does 
the glorified spirit wear a form resembling that now 
present to my eyes, and which will ever live-in my 
memory? Who that ever beheld it can forget the 
expression of sanctity in that countenance so placid 
and serene, the benignity of his smiles, and those 
mingled rays of fancy and benevolence that animated 
his mild and heavenly countenance amidst the last 
decays of nature ? How much honour and happiness 
must you have derived from such an intercourse; 
what comfort must you feel in the retrospection, what 
joyful hope in the anticipated renewal of a friendship 
worthy of immortality! What a field is open to the 
aspiring thoughts that strive to follow the departed 
saint into the presence of that Redeemer in whose 
path he endeavoured to walk! Has he already heard 
a voice saying, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Or is 
this gracious welcome and the full enjoyment of the 
beatific vision reserved for the consummation of all 
things; and does the enfranchised spirit repose in some 
abode of tranquil enjoyment, with the spirits of good 
men made perfect, to await the conclusion of the great 
drama, and enter into final rest when time shall be no 
more? Thoughts like these crowd upon the mind, 
and suspend for a while the painful feeling of priva¬ 
tion ; but the weakness of humanity returns to lead 
them back from what he has gained, to what we our- 
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selves have lost. With Mrs. Porteus I particularly 
sympathize; and if you think the expression of my 
affectionate veneration for the deceased, and tender 
concern for the survivor, will he acceptable, I shall 
request you to mention it to her in ariy manner you 
think fit. I am, dear sir, your grateful and faithful 
humble servant, 

Annf. Grant. 


Letter LXXX. 


TO HER SON, UETTENANT .TAMES GRANT, BOMBAY. 

- , , Stirling, 31st May, 1809. 

My clear Duncan, 

I have received with much satisfaction your long, 
affectionate, and rational letter, which, however, was 
long on the way, for it only arrived here ten days ago. 

I hope the grief you felt for the loss of sisters who 
loved you with such fond affection, may leave a due 
impression on your mind, in making you earnest in 
your supplications to the Almighty, to give you that 
frame of mind, and that view of your past life and 
future prospects, that will inspire you with an earnest 
desire to -rejoin them in the regions of a blessed im¬ 
mortality. Life, uncertain everywhere, is doubly 
precarious under the burning sun of India; and 
thoughtless as you were of your immortal concerns 
here, you will, I fear, meet with'none there to wake 
the slumbering spark of religious principle. But God 
is everywhere, and his holy Word is in your hands. 
If you humbly and sincerely ask His assistance, through 
vot,. r. p 
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the merits of your Redeemer, to keep you in the ways 
of truth, He will not withhold it. You will find the 
Scriptures, full of light and comfort, if you read them 
with reverent attention, and ask a blessing on your 
endeavours. “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” is a 
promise given not merely to the diligent and early 
seeker of that sacred aid; it is to you and all that lay 
hold on it. Thus far I have thought it my duty to 
remind you of yours; I do it as a duty, well knowing, 
however, that if the awful concerns of your own eter¬ 
nal salvation, as you find them pointed out to you in 
the Word of God, and the voice of so many beloved 
relatives, which seem to cry from the grave, do not 
touch your heart with a concern for your eternal 
welfare, I need not hope to do it. But, perhaps, 
the Divine Power, which, as we are told, makes His 
angels ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation, 
may permit those who are gone before us to minister 
unseen to yon, and preserve you from temptation. 

I wrote to you last year explaining why I then 
went to England, and that I had taken Isabella with 
me, hoping the change of air and scene might be 
advantageous to her health, which the loss of her dear- 
sisters had much affected. In July I was preparing 
to leave Sir John Legard’s at Sunbury, above Rich¬ 
mond, to visit excellent namesakes at Windsor. When 
I was about to move, Sir John was taken very ill; 
I staid some days longer, when death deprived us 
of that amiable and highly accomplished character, 
whose piety and virtue, and great sufferings while on 
earth, made the change most desirable to him, though 
grievous to his numerous and much attached friends. 
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It would be tedious and ostentatious to detail all the 
civilities I met with when in England, from people 
every way distinguished; those I most valued were 
received from the good and venerable Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, now a saint in -heaven, and Mrs. Porteus. I staid 
some days with them, and was delighted until their 
manners and their kindness, as well as edified by 
their piety and example. I spent a fortnight in Lon¬ 
don, mostly with the family of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
a distinguished Scotch physician, of whom you must 
have heard. lie has a daughter eminently elegant, 
and possessed of a fine and cultivated mind, and a 
warm and excellent heart, who is married to Dr. 
Hook, a dignified clergyman, a man of worth and 
genius like her own. She was my great comfort and 
consolation, and devoted herself entirely to me, when 
I formerly went up to attend your sister, Charlotte, in 
her last illness. I promised to pay this lady a visit 
at their delightful abode in Hertfordshire; but before 
I went there, I was introduced to Sir William Grant, 
the Master of the Rolls, who is much inclined to serve 
me, and whose friendship I consider as a great acqui¬ 
sition. I met him and Sir David Baird, one of the 
heroes of Corunna, during the summer, having dined 
with them at the house of Mr. Charles Grant, of 
Russell Square, from whose family I have received 
much kindness and attention. 

I took the advantage of my quiet and leisure at 
Sunbury, to do what I could ifever do at home,— 
write another book. This I have sent to you; but in 
case it has not arrived, I may tell you it is Memoirs 
of an American Lady, with sketches of manners and 

I* 2 
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scenery, &c. I trembled for the fate of this book; 
but it has gone off with great success: the whole im¬ 
pression of fifteen hundred copies was sold in three 
months, .and the second edition is now printed, and 
selling rapidly, I believe. 

I am glad you read; it is a cheap pleasure, and an 
unspeakable benefit. If you could conquer the indo¬ 
lence both of constitution and climate so far as to 
write, in a fair hand, abstracts of what you read, it 
would be of material service, not merely in a literary, 
but also in a worldly sense. For the only chance you 
have to acquire the independence which may enable 
you to return to your native country, and friends 
fondly attached to you, must be by holding some one 
of the many civil offices which can be held com¬ 
patibly with military ones; and for this you cannot 
be qualified without application and attention to 
business. 

Adieu, my dear son; write long and often to your 
most affectionate mother, and accept the love of all 
here, until the cordial blessing of 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXI. 

TO MRS. FLETCHER, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

Dear Madam, Stirling, ath July, isoa. 

I have received the copy you had the kindness to 
send me of poor Charlotte Smith’s Poems, which are 
easy and flowing, and to which her peculiar situation 
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gives that interest which want of force and originality 
would otherwise deny them. There is a correctness, 
however, in the language, thought, and sentiment, 
which makes them very suitable and not unimproving 
reading for veiy young people, who ought not to grow 
fastidious too early, and whom, I think, we generally 
feast by far too soon on the delicacies of literature. 
From these they would certainly derive a more exalted 
pleasure, if their minds were permitted to unfold more 
gradually, and simple and cheap pleasure were afforded 
to their unvitiated though uncultivated taste, at the 
age when mere existence is pleasure, and the new 
risen light of life throws its tender and cheering beams 
on all surrounding objects. I cannot well account for 
beginning what I meant as a mere expression of grate¬ 
ful civility with this profound reflection: but as there 
are some to whom it is labour to write easily, there 
are others to whom one’s mind and heart immediately 
and insensibly open. After having said this, it is 
needless to say how much additional value your parcel 
derived from the accompanying letter. 

I am not certain that, after all, I shall remove to 
England. Mary is now there, receiving much kind¬ 
ness, and making many preparations. She is, however, 
by no means sanguine, and rather alarmed at the great 
expense of living, and of house rent. She is calmer, 
more cautious and timid than I am ; I therefore trust 
more to her than I would to myself. 

I am much flattered indeed by Miss Edgeworth’s 
approbation, and the more as I am deeply conscious of 
the slovenly haste and defective arrangement which 
disgrace the work in question. I have long been an 
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admirer of the varied excellencies of her writings. 
The inimitable Castle Raekrent I consider as one of 
the very first productions of genius in the language, in 
its own way. I only lament that others art 1 not as 
well qualified as I am to judge of the faithful drawing 
and vivid colouring of that admirable work. To do 
this, one must have lived in Ireland, or the West 
Highlands, which contain much rack-rent; but one 
must not have lived always there, as, in that case, the 
force of these odd characters would be lost in their 
familiarity. “ Belinda,” too, though unequal and in 
some places absurd, contains more finely drawn and 
well sustained characters, more conversational wit, more- 
salutary lessons against the abuse of wealth and talents, 
conveyed with equal facility and vivacity, and a more 
faithful delineation of modern manners, than any book 
of the kind that I know. I am impatient to see her 
Tales of Fashionable Life ; hut one never meets any¬ 
thing of that kind here till all the world are tired of it. 

I admire and delight in Campbell; and pictures of 
quiet, rural life, animated by the softer affections and 
gentler virtues, are my solace,—the very balm that 
calms and soothes me. Yet, comparing the extracts 
of Gertrude of Wyoming, given in the Edinburgh 
Review, with the lavish culogium that accompanies 
them, I cannot help thinking of our mother Eve’s 
speech on a certain critical occasion :— 

“ Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The virtue of*thc fruit.” 

Not. that 1 do not admire good-natured criticism, but 
the redundancy of it, in that region of wholesome bit¬ 
ters, surprised me. 
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Isabella is much gratified by your kind mention of 
her; and Moore, albeit unused to the plausive mood, 
speaks with delight of your charming family. Will 
you keep me alive in the remembrance of their father, 
of Mrs. Allan, and of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton ? I 
know not, my dear madam, when, if ever, I shall see 
you again; yet I am pleased that I have seen you, 
because an original mind is a rare and pleasant thing 
to think back on; and I am resigned to not seeing 
more of you, lest a final parting should be too painful. 
I am, dear madam, with very sincere esteem, your 
faithful, humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXII. 

TO MRS. IIOOK, THE CLOSE, WINCHESTER. 

Stirling, 5 th August, 1809. 

Now, my own dear friend, I know well you must 
have been very much occupied to defer so long writing 
to me. I am sorry it lists so happened, from Mary’s 
absence at Windsor, that she could not sec more of 
our much loved Eliza Farquliar. This is like the 
language of romance; but your Eliza, though not in 
the least romantic, inspires very romantic feelings; so 
does every character so purely natural, and so naturally 
pure, if you can endure a quibble. One reason why 
you have been so slow in writing is, that you are much 
disappointed to see how slowly my plan of removing 
to England gets on, or rather that it docs not get on 
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at all. “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!”—the weights 
have hung so equal on my spirits, that it is a kind of 
relief to feel them preponderate to one side or other. 
My Edinburgh friends, though sincerely sorry to part 
with me, greatly encouraged this plan, as considering it 
a beneficial one for my family. My old and true west- 
country friends as much discouraged it, on learning 
the expense, and grieving to see me lost to themselves: 
that, indeed, I am, in a great measure, as it is,—rarely 
having an opportunity of seeing them. 

What do you think of the new novel of Coelebs in 
search of a Wife ? I think there is considerable ability 
displayed in it: the principles are such as every one 
who professes genuine Christianity must acknowledge 
as just, and regard as sacred. But to theologians such 
a book is unnecessary, and for those who must needs 
be caught by amusement there is not enough; and if 
the intention was to excite the curiosity of strangers to 
religion, and lead them to serious reflection through 
the avenue of amusement, there certainly should have 
been more story and character, more display of wit 
and fancy, and less of what is calculated merely to 
instruct. Against this criticism the general reception 
of the book may be weighed. What is universally 
read must have some very powerful attraction; and 
the voice of the people, in such an instance, may be 
at least called the voice of Apollo: and certainly we 
have not known a book go so soon through so many 
editions. One reason may be, that it has a separate 
charm for every class of people. Why the pious and 
serious—who, though a quiet, are still a numerous 
class—read it, need not be asked: curiosity, and the 
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abilities displayed by the writer, attract very many; 
and a great number of both sexes, who have no char¬ 
acter at all, read it merely because Ccelebs is in search 
of a wife. 

Johnson, the majestic moralist of the last century, 
did more good to the cause of religion than half the 
divines of the age,—I mean their writings. When 
people are disposed to delight in devotional treatises, 
their hearts cannot be estranged from their Maker : 
“ They that are whole need not a physician.” But 
the book—supposing it to have a moral and religious 
tendency,—the book, 1 say, that does most good is 
that which is most read; and how many thousands 
were allured by the splendour of Johnson’s diction, 
and the weight of his reputation, to read in his works 
what they never attended to anywhere else; and to 
learn from him that the best talents are best suited to 
the noblest purposes, and that wit and infidelity are 
by no means so nearly allied as many suppose. His 
works form at least a lofty avenue to the temple of 
truth, in which no one can walk long or steadily with¬ 
out wishing to reach the sacred fane which terminates 
the sublime vista. 

I hope the delights of your Georgina’s opening 
powers and artless smiles are not confined to her 
parents by this time: my daughter Mary, I am sure, 
will greatly enjoy them. I entreat you not to let her 
make herself in the least uneasy from the thoughts of 
my being so. I know that it'is best for me to be 
where I am; and am certain, if it were otherwise, 
this plan of removing to England would have answer¬ 
ed. What I meant to do in London I shall do in 
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Edinburgh. Meantime believe that no time or dis¬ 
tance can diminish the affection with which I shall 
ever be, very truly, your attached unchangeable friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXIII. 


TO MBS. HOOK, HERTINGFORDBURY, HERTFORD. 

,, , Stirling, 26th August, 1809. 

My dear r riend, 

Your letter, which I received only yesterday) I thus 
punctually answer,—first, to show that I have a better 
opinion both of you and myself, than to indulge in 
taking pets or supposing that you deliberately neglect 
me ; and, secondly, (to be methodical) because to¬ 
morrow I expect the annual visit of some friends from 
Edinburgh, who will stay a week at least. And be¬ 
sides, the Earl and Countess of Glasgow are now in 
Edinburgh, on their way to their west-country seat 
at Hawkhead, where Lady Elizabeth and I are to 
join them at our first leisure. This furnishes so much 
occupation for the ensuing time, that, warned by your 
interruptions, I shall not trust to futurity, but write 
when I can. I shall begin with matters I am in 
danger of forgetting, and leave those things that take 
care of themselves for the conclusion. 

I have got a new book lately, which you must have 
seen—Gertrude of Wyoming. It is very provoking 
that Campbell’s democratic hoof should invariably and 
unnecessarily protrude itself through all the beauti¬ 
ful drapery in which he knows so well to clothe the 
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children of his rich poetic fancy. Why should Waldo- 
grave, a Briton born and educated, and married to the 
daughter of an Englishman,—Waldegrave, who had 
only for three months tasted the sweets of Transat¬ 
lantic liberty,—why should he be seized with such 
an unnatural rage of anti-patriotism as to light the 
banner of revolt against his native sovereign, and the 
glorious land of which he had the honour to be a 
native, and in which he had the happiness to receive 
his intellectual nurture ? My annoyance at all this, 
and at certain strange omissions, obscurities, and in¬ 
versions, does not prevent my seeing and feeling all 
the charms of this exquisite poem, which unfolds new 
beauties at every renewed perusal:— 

“ Closed were his Gertrude’s lips, yet still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With lore that could not die,” &c., &c. 

Was ever anything so exquisitely refined, yet so 
sweetly natural, as this stanza throughout? No¬ 
thing less than merits supereminent, the irresistible 
enchantment of genius the most powerful, arrayed in 
diction of chastened sweetness and polished elegance, 
could make me forgive his flagrant violation of truth 
and national character, when he introduces “ poor 
Scotia’s mountaineers” as arming in the Provincial. 
cause. Glowing with the love of their native land, 
and full of ancient, venerable, perhaps useful preju¬ 
dices, they all to a man armed in the cause of Britain, 
whether right or wrong. If taking the other side 
were a virtue, it is a virtue they have no claim to, 
and will not thank Campbell for bestowing on them. 

You are now tired of Campbell and his High- 
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landers, and would rather hear of my proceedings 
and intentions. That question seems to me evidently 
put to rest; and, in all probability, Edinburgh is 
destined to be my future residence. 

I fear your kindness to the Coiydon of your woods, 
and his pretty little Scotch partner, has been a snare 
to thorn in one sense. Such are the times, and so 
inadequate are the affordings of a small income to 
them, or to the liberal heart of kind and guardless 
youth, that it is hardly safe for young warm-hearted 
creatures to be indulged with a place where they can 
receive and lodge their friends pleasantly. This is 
not the sneer of frigid prudence, sitting unconcerned 
upon its gathered heap, but the pang of sympathetic 
feeling, awakened hy sad remembrance. People of 
inflexible unbending wisdom, in the cordial years of 
life may be very good, but they cannot be very 
amiable. It is for my poor fellow-sufferers, whose 
worldly wisdom docs not come till it enters tlirough 
the gate of experience, that I tremble. O this woe- 
fiil pecunia ! who is it that does not hold it too loose 
or too fasti This is the great error of life. 

I hope Mary is now with you, and that you are 
not disappointed in her; you will, at any rate, find 
her void of pretension. I remain, my dear friend, 
unalterably yours, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXXIV. 

TO MISS C. M. FAN8HAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 

Dear Madam Stirling, 23d September, 1809. 

I was so mucli amused and delighted with your last 
letter, that I was contriving how I could possibly assert 
my claim to another without appearing troublesome. 
Cares, however,—those cares that I never entirely 
submit to, yet can never entirely shake off,—came too 
fast on me to permit this indulgence. 

After having sufficiently paused and pondered, 1 
have determined to remove to Edinburgh. Whatever 
way I had decided, the decision must have distressed 
me. To renounce my Anglo-Scottish friends, and the 
advantages which my family might derive from their 
kindness, is severe; yet I feel how much more painful 
it would have been to leave nil that I have so long 
loved in Scotland. 

I hope you have read the Edinburgh Review of 
Burns’s additional volume, including the remarks on 
his genius and character. The bard said, “ I believe 
in the iron justice of Dr. Gregory, but I believe and 
tremble.” I, too, must believe in the iron justice 
which Jeffrey, for it is his own criticism—docs to the 
character of Burns’s mind and writings; but I writhe 
under the correction which a laudable severity inflicts 
on a jargon of outrageously morbid sensibility, which 
I was weak enough to be dazzled by while conscience 
murmured disapprobation. There is much fine writing 
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in that Review; and if Jeffrey had never written any¬ 
thing but that, and the criticisms on Marmontel, 
Moore, and Delphinc, we should be tempted to say, 

“ His grave rebuke. 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace.” 


Jeffrey’s morality is indeed of superior order; and it 
is here that one feels the value of his discriminative 
and satiric powers, when sanctioned by their applica¬ 
tion. I should like extremely to hear what you think 
of this critique. I am gratified by the opinion yon 
have formed of that wonderful being Bums, to whose 
memoiy I am so much attached, that I cannot, without 
a pang, subscribe to the harsh truth that condemns 
his systematic irregularity. 

Have you seen the Quarterly Review yet? Walter 
Scott is said to be one pillar; I forget who is the 
other, but am told that, like the temple of Dagon, it 
depends upon two. It is inferior in brilliancy and 
critical acumen to its antagonist; but in the contest 
between wit and truth—which one grieves to see on 
different sides—it is easy to see where the first advan¬ 
tage will lie, and as easy to foretell what side will 
finally triumph. I do not much wonder at the pre¬ 
judice you in England have conceived against Scotch 
metaphysics. Our metaphysicians are not the votaries 
of pleasure, nor the partisans of vice for its own sake; 
they are mischievously orderly and moral, abstemious 
and decent; their whole end is the love of power, and 
all their thoughts and actions are devoted to the 
attainment of it. You are sensible that I mean the 
empire of opinion,—in which, in the long ran, all 
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other power is included, and before which, in its pro¬ 
gress, all other power must bend. 

Mary is at Dr. Hook’s at Hertingfordbury, charmed 
with the transcendent beauties of that sweet place, 
the feeling, intelligence, and sincerity of its inhabitants, 
and with the wit and science of the little rising Athens 
in its vicinity,—I mean the East India College. She, 
however, looks forward with pleasure to her approach¬ 
ing return to the rugged land of her nativity. Will 
you offer my good wishes to your sisters; I always 
indulge a hope that I shall at some time see you or 
them in this country. I grieved, when I was at Loch 
Catherine and the Trosachs last summer, that you 
were so far distant, knowing what charms they must 
have for an imagination like yours. Believe me, in 
the meantime, dear madam, your attached and faith fill 
servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXV. 

TO MRS. HOOK. 

Stirling, 11th December, 1809. 

My dear h nend, 

Your letter—that innocent victim of needless pre¬ 
caution—did not outlive the perusal half an hour. I 
wish that you, or that Wilkie, the Scottish Hogarth, 
had seen the countenances of the family while it was 
burning; it appeared to them a prodigy, a portent, 
and a profanation. 

Now you must not consider this as a letter; it is 
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merely a vehicle to convey my congratulations to Mrs. 
Hamilton on the birth of her son, to whom I sincerely 
wish all good things in one,—that he may live to be 
a wise and honest man, and of course a blessing to his 
parents. One would think that some powerful voice 
had said to your family, “ Bring forth men children 
only!” so much do the nobler sex predominate among 
yon. 

This has, unfortunately, been a very gay and social 
winter in Stirling. We have had strolling players, 
and balls, and endless invitations from our neighbours, 
who are so sorry to part with us that they overwhelm 
us with kindness. All this I call unfortunate, for it 
aggravates the reluctance that my younger people feel 
at leaving Stirling: the thoughts of London they 
could not endure, and Edinburgh is merely tolerated 
from being at half a day’s distance. Two things, 
however, I like; one, that they are so capable of 
kindness and gratitude; another, that they have not 
the folly to expect that they are to be of the least 
consequence in the capital. You cannot think what 
ease of mind,—indeed, what pleasure I derive from the 
consciousness of their delicacy of sentiment and recti¬ 
tude, and the certainty that their conduct and manners 
will be the same in my absence as when I am present. 

I wonder you should suppose me so intolerant as 
to censure the innocent gaiety, laudable from its mo¬ 
tive, that animated the last fortnight of Mary’s re¬ 
sidence with you. Very few are more alive to the 
ludicrous than she is; all the most grotesque and 
fantastic shapes which the Proteus form of humour 
can assume, are to her delightful. 
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To pursue your simile of the bird, there is one 
bebutiful kind which can only be caught in a snare 
adorned with feathers like their own. Though you had 
not the generous and tender motives which actually 
instigate your endeavours to gain an ascendency over 
the volatile, though accomplished, mind of Theodore 
Hook, worldly prudence should induce you to woo 
into the paths of honourable exertion and permanent 
respectability the brother of your husband, and uncle 
of your children; and mere worldly wisdom would 
point one to you the only means by which this could 
be brought about. “ Sour advice, with scrupulous 
head,” would only produce the effect of driving him 
for shelter into the enemy’s camp; no cords will draw 
him but that “ silken band of love” that poor Bums 
talks of. I must now conclude with my love to Dr. 
Hook and your own Eliza. Yours, most affectionately, 

Anne Grant, 


Letter LXXXVI. 


TO HER SON, LIEUT. DUNCAN JAMES ORANT, BOMBAY. 


, _ Stirling, 1st January, 1810. 

My dear Duncan, 

Both your sisters have written to you so amply, that 
they have really anticipated all my subjects. 


Now, my dear son, my news 'are exhausted. Ad¬ 
monition, I fear, will be vain at this time, unless you 
have begun to take serious thoughts: if you have, it 
will be needless. I should not say that either; for 
VOL. i. Q 
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we all have need to be daily reminded of that duty 
in which we daily fail. Would that I could write 
with the pen of an angel, to lead your thoughts and 
hopes beyond the transient scene that now occupies 
them; transient to us all, and more peculiarly to you, 
who live in a burning clime, and follow a hazardous 
profession. By your hopes to rejoin in felicity the 
blessed dead—by the tender remembrance that you 
must have, at times, of the living, earnest for your 
welfare—and by that peace of mind, and hope of 
futurity, without which life is misery,—let me en¬ 
treat you to think seriously of yourself as an immortal 
and accountable being, bought with the precious blood 
of our Redeemer. I entreat you to read the Word of 
God; to implore his mercy and forgiveness for the 
past, and in time to come to quicken your industry, 
preserve your integrity, and give you that peace and 
hope which the world can neither give nor take away. 
So prays your most affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXVII. 


TO JOHN HATSEIA, ESQ., LONDON. 

Hcriot Row, Edinburgh, 

_ 17th March, 1810. 

Dear Sir, 

I arrived in Edinburgh ten days ago, and found all 
things in far better order than I could have expected, 
and my house in the best possible regulation. I find 
it an exceeding good and very pleasant one, though 
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so large that the furnishing of it was a pretty serious 
affidr; but just as I was lamenting how far it had 
exceeded my calculations, I received another long 
and interesting letter from my affectionate and most 
intelligent friend at Boston,* enclosing another hun¬ 
dred-pound bill, in addition to the one sent last year, 
which I think I told you of. In case I omitted to do 
so, I must inform you that some ladies at Boston, 
having got a copy of these Letters to which you are 
so partial, printed them at their own expense; and 
they sent me last year an eloquent and flattering 
letter, to say that they took an affectionate interest 
in my concerns, and were earnest to know somewhat 
of my family history and present situation; to which 
I returned a simple and veritable answer. In the 
first letter was enclosed a bill for a hundred pounds, 
and, soon after, I received a copy of the work, beauti¬ 
fully printed and bound. The remittance was part 
of the profits resulting from the sale of the work; and 
I have now received, through the same channel, the 
remaining result of that sale. 

I have eveiy reason to think my residence here will 
be both pleasant and advantageous, that is, as far as 
I wish to make it so. Were I to go on in the way of 
taking under my tuition all that could pay me well 
for so doing, I could soon, I am sure, fill a larger 
house than this. But I see daily more reason to ad¬ 
here steadily to my first intention of restricting the 
number of my pupils to three or four; and will not 
wear out an enfeebled frame and exhausted mind with 

* Miss Lowell, of Boston, North America. 
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the -severe anxiety resulting from such a mode of life. 
I have still Lady E. B., and an amiable young lady, 
to the last degree docile and artless, who is a daughter 
of Sir Hed worth Williamson in the county of Durham. 
I was induced to take this charge by Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, the well-known authoress of Letters on 
Education, who is very much my friend, and is in 
private life a most estimable woman, of exemplary con¬ 
duct and pleasant conversation, and is much sought 
after in the society here. I live in a part of Edin¬ 
burgh called Heriot Row, opposite Queen Street, a 
new range of buildings, with gardens in front, and a 
view of the sea behind: nothing can be more airy and 
pleasant. Mr. Hemy Mackenzie, of the Exchequer, 
otherwise called the Man of Feeling, is one of our 
nearest neighbours; and several others whom we 
know and esteem, live in the same range of buildings. 
We have received many visits and invitations since we 
arrived; but, from the hurry of a new establishment, we 
have not yet returned them, except in a single instance. 

Walter Scott and the formidable Jeffrey have both 
called on me, not by any means as a scribbling female, 
but on account of links formed by mutual friends. 
You would think by their appearance that the body 
of each was formed to lodge the soul of the other. 
Having met them both formerly, their appearance 
was not anything new to me: but Jeffrey looks the 
poet all over;—the ardent eye, the nervous a gitation , 
the visibly quick perceptions keep one’s attention con¬ 
stantly awake in expectation of flashes of the peculiar 
intelligence of genius; nor is that expectation entirely 
disappointed, for his conversation is in a high degree 
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fluent and animated. Walter Scott, again, has not a 
gleam of poetic Are visible in his countenance, which 
merely suggests the idea of plain good sense: his con¬ 
ceptions do not strike you as by any means so rapid or 
so brilliant as those of his critic; yet there is much 
amusement and variety in his good-humoured, easy, 
and unaffected conversation. 

I am sure, dear sir, you will be happy to hear of 
the unlooked-for prosperity that has dawned on my 
hitherto unfortunate son. He has been appointed 
Commissary and Paymaster to the expedition which 
took the Isle of Bourbon, with a liberal salary besides 
his army pay. I wish you would tell me whether 
there is any likelihood of our taking or keeping the 
Mauritius; in that case I should hope he might remain 
there. I should be dcb'ghted to have him so much 
nearer, in a milder climate. I am, dear sir, with 
warm and respectful attachment, very much yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXVIII. 

TO HER SON, IJEUT. DUNCAN JAMES GRANT, BOMBAY. 

Edinburgh, 13th April, 1810. 

My dear Duncan, 

I give you joy of your preferment, and hope you 
will receive it with humility, bear it with moderation, 
and look both backward to th*e past and forward to 
the future, to balance your mind for bearing it as you 
ought. 

About two months since, I received a letter from 
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Mr. Charles Grant of the India House, enclosing a 
transcript of one from Governor Duncan to this effect: 
“ I have provided for your recominendee, Mr. Grant, 
by appointing him Paymaster and Commissary to the 
expedition now embarking for the Mauritius, with a 
salary of five hundred rupees a month, besides his 
army pay.” It would be tedious to enumerate all 
who wrote to their friends in India on your account; 
but it is Mr. Grant alone who has been the instru¬ 
ment of doing you this great service. 

I am most thankful indeed for the unlooked-for door 
leading to wealth and prosperity which Providence 
has opened to you; yet it awakes much fear and 
trembling in my mind when I think what a dreadful 
snare sudden wealth is to a young mind, unless bal¬ 
anced by good principle, and directed by good feeling. 
All things are ordered for some good purpose; yet, as 
far as I can see, I should rather the steps of your 
success had been more gradual. That God who has 
brought you from deep adversity into this sudden glare 
of sunshine is able to save you from the unseen snares 
of prosperity. But He is only to be found of those 
that seek Him; and if you forget Him, you cannot 
expect-that He should remember you: and never did 
you so urgently require the Divine protection as now. 
It is not enough for me, my dear son, that you should 
be rich; you must also be estimable and respectable. 
There is no saying what you yet may be,—setting out 
so early in so fair a career, and having such influential 
friends willing to assist you, and so many prayers put 
up for your welfare,—if you have but the just and 
noble ambition of gaining the res]>eet and esteem of 
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good men, and making yourself worthy of public con¬ 
fidence and private affection. By all that is dear in 
the tender attachment of which you have so long been 
the object; by all that is sacred in the remembrance 
of your excellent father’s virtues—by his fair example 
and hallowed grave; by the memory of your departed 
sisters now rejoicing in the Redeemer in whom they 
trusted; by the fond love and daily prayers of which 
you are the object to those that survive; and, above 
all, by your hopes of happiness in that state of exist¬ 
ence towards which we all rapidly hasten, let me adjure 
you to implore the Divine assistance to shield you from 
dangers greater than any you have yet encountered— 
the dangers of early prosperity; from the voluptuous 
and luxurious habits too common to tho climate you 
inhabit; from that love of gain which hardens and 
contracts the heart; and from that profusion which 
squanders unworthily what might do honour to the 
owner, and good to all within the sphere of his in¬ 
fluence. 

Your cousin, Peter Stuart, has been sent out to 
Malta, as partner and manager of a mercantile house 
there. Most unfortunately he was taken by a French 
privateer on leaving Gibraltar: however, the captain 
was very civil, and your cousin went round the Greek 
Islands, was at length sent to Tunis to be exchanged 
by our Consul,—lived two months in Africa, was ex¬ 
changed, traversed Sicily, and, finally, was comfortably 
established in Malta; from whence he wrote me a let¬ 
ter of twenty pages, expressive of his nephew-like duty 
and descriptive of his Ulysses-like travels. An excel¬ 
lent letter it was—I question if Ulysses ever wrote so 
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good a one. God bless and preserve you, prays your 
affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXIX. 

TO MISS CATHERINE M. FAN8HAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

^ Edinburgh, 15th April, l8l0. 

Dear Madam, 

We have now been established here for upwards of 
a month, and find the society veiy agreeable. It is 
odd that some of the most attached friends I have in 
Edinburgh should be English people. Mrs. Fletcher, 
a Yorkshire lady, possessed of beauty and talents, 
claims the first place. She was married when very 
young to a lawyer in town, a man of plain but genuine 
worth, whose mind she fell in love with, having a 
great aspiration after knowledge, and having seen few 
men before but mere fox-hunters and common-place 
people. She is a very uncommon person, and one that 
I am certain you would admire. Her beauty is of a 
kind peculiar to herself: you have not seen such an 
ardent, soul-illumined countenance; you think of a 
Roman matron, a Cornelia, an Arria, or a Portia. 
There is so much energy about her, she is so entirely 
engrossed by benevolent exertions for her fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and the pure enjoyments of intellect, that she 
thinks less about herself than any one I know; and 
though she has been, for her personal graces, and the 
charms of her enlightened, animated, and unaffected 
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conversation, the admiration of all Edinburgh for years 
past, she is not in the least degree spoiled by the 
general attention. I never knew one of more ardent 
benevolence, or one who loves virtue more. I do not 
discuss politics with Mrs. F., for I know it would be 
to no purpose; but I am honest enough to say, “ Such 
are not my principlesand she is candid enough to 
allow for my errors of opinion. 

One of our nearest neighbours is Mr. Hemy Mac¬ 
kenzie. You have probably seen him as the Lounger: 
some call him the Scottish Addison, but that is too 
high praise ; for, though he has much delicacy of de¬ 
lineation in moral painting, he totally wants humour 
or wit, or whatever you call that gay and playful 
faculty that assumes so many shapes to dazzle or to 
please, and pleases most when it pretends least: and 
this is the salt, the incorruptible principle, without 
which a periodical work can never live long. This 
may be the reason why, notwithstanding the refined 
sentiments and elegance of expression which distin¬ 
guish it, one never takes up the Lounger but when 
one feels inclined to lounge. But to return :' Mr. 
Mackenzie is married to an excellent woman, in abili¬ 
ties at least his equal, though the cares of a large 
family have always kept her in the shade of privacy. 
Their sons and daughters are accomplished and in¬ 
formed young people; and their house is the resort 
of the best society in one seqfe, that is, people of 
fashion with cultivated minds. Lord Webb Seymour, 
Lady Carnegie, Lady Minto, and others equally dis¬ 
tinguished, I have met with there. 

We have all here for some days past talked of 
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nothing but an expedition to Iceland, undertaken by 
a scientific Highland baronet, Sir George Mackenzie 
of Coull, and two accomplished English students. 
They are to improve, and, for aught I know, polish 
the Icelanders, t<5 pierce the very midriff of Hecla, and 
to bring home unheard-of quantities of sulphur and 
crystals. They are to be absent till September, and 
may then be talked of again; but at present their fame 
is glimmering in the socket, for, to-morrow, Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake comes forth in all the charms 
of novelty, and nothing else will be spoken of. 

I somehow imagine I shall yet see you in Scotland; 
and how very glad wc shall all be 1 'Isabella has held 
out the winter very well. Convey my best respects to 
your sisters, and believe me, dear madam, yours, most 
faithfully, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XC. 

TO MBS. HOOK. 

Edinburgh, 23d April, 1810. 

How shall I sufficiently thank you for your most 
affectionate letter! The fact of your writing it in that 
state of fatigue contains a volume of love. I have 
often thought of it as t a strange tiling that you and I, 
besides liking and esteeming, should suit each other so 
entirely, considering all the differences of age, habit, 
and time of life: I think it shows that the original 
bias towards the same opinions and ways of thinking 


My dear Friend, 
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must have been very strong to conquer all this. But 
the buds of our friendship were watered with tears: it 
is a kind of monument sacred to the memory of her 
who is now, I trust, a saint in heaven. 

Of the kindness and attention I receive from many 
estimable and distinguished persons here, I cannot say 
enough. Were this to continue, however, it would be 
very inconvenient; it would, in the first place, inter¬ 
fere with my domestic arrangements, and, what is as 
bad, prevent my paying the proper attention to old 
and worthy friends, who have equal, perhaps superior 
worth, with less fashion and dclat. This will subside 
of itself. Curiosity is the motive of some, and new¬ 
fangled kindness, which soon evaporates when there is 
neither consequence nor advantage to be derived from 
its object, influences others: all these will soon blow 
off, and those best worth keeping will only remain. I 
foresee, though, that ^ere I shall be like the hare with 
many friends; those endearing intimacies, whiqfc have 
been to me the cordial of life, I must not look to have; 
for here society is so diffused that its spirit is diluted ; 
and people live at such distances, and are so perplexed 
with engagements, that the essence of this rich cordial 
evaporates. 

Conversation in this Northern Athens is easy, ani¬ 
mated, and indeed full of spirit and intelligence. Yet, 
though the feast of reason abounds, there is not so 
much of the flow of soul: this, Jike the giim on trees, 
is produced by genial warmth,—that warmth which 
glows only in the limited circle of social intimacy;— 
there are syllogisms and epigrams, and now and then 
pointed and brilliant sentences, and observations and 
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reflections both acute and profound, but neither the 
heart nor imagination are much concerned. In those 
enlightened circles there is much intelligence, and a 
degree of metaphysical subtilty in argument and dis¬ 
quisition, but little playfulness and less heart. People 
are too well bred, too well informed, and too well 
amused by the passing scene, to seek those resources 
in their imaginations, or to be hurried by those feel¬ 
ings which occupy and delight the simple children of 
nature. By simplicity I do not mean ignorance, but 
being unspotted by the world. At the sametime, I 
am greatly amused by these parties, and find them 
incomparably superior to the dull unvaried gossip of a 
country town; for here there is no detraction, and 
little personality. 

You remember, at least I think I told you of the 
last most ingenious and really admirable letter I had 
from my American friend, Miss Lowell, who, I fear, 
is notjong to be lent to her friends, or to the society 
which has so much need of her example. I shall here 
copy a few sentences of her last letter, which you 
would feel, as I do, if you knew as much of her:— 
“ Perhaps the vicissitudes of life may, at a fixture 
period, lead some of your family to this part of the 
world: in such a case they would not find themselves 
in a land of strangers; many hands would be stretched 
out to welcome them, and many hearts would offer 
them a friendly greeting. But the hand and heart of 
one who would do it most warmly will ere then be 
cold: complaints of the lungs, slow often in their pro- 
.gress, but ever fatal in their termination, will, I know, 
eve long remove me from this world of shadows to one 
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of bright realities. This hope is founded, not on pre¬ 
sumptuous self-dependence, but on the mercies of a 
gracious God, and the merits of a compassionate • Sa¬ 
viour. Once more, perhaps, I may hear from you in 
this world: in another we are not forbidden to hope 
that what has been commenced on earth may be per¬ 
fected. Engaged in the same sublime service, we may 
learn to know and love each other: for may not a 
portion of heavenly felicity consist in finding new 
springs of knowledge, and new objects of affection? 
But should my intercourse with you soon terminate, 
there are others who shall long cherish your remem¬ 
brance, and who are worthy of your friendship.” 
Thus far this angel mind, which seems already , on 
the wing to a more congenial region.* Dear and be¬ 
loved friend, what can I add that you could read with 
interest after this?' I can only add my affectionate 
wishes to Dr. Hook, of whom we all think with warm 
esteem, and that I am ever yours, most tenderly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCI. 

TO HISS MATILDA FEILDING, ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

Edinburgh, 27th April, 1810. 

My dear M&ddin^ 

I hope the unwilling silence I have thus long kept 
will not lead you to tljink I ftas less grateful than I 
ought to be for your kind letter. On the contrary, I 


* Miss L. died in the following year. 
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was delighted to receive it, particularly as it relieved 
my anxiety about the very alarming accident which 
happened to Mrs. Feilding, and about your own 
health, a circumstance about which, however appear¬ 
ances may condemn me, I was very solicitous. One 
reason of my deferring so long to answer a letter on 
which I set so high a value, was, that I wished to 
answer it folly, and give somewhat of a distinct ac¬ 
count of my history and transactions in the interim; 
another, that the bearer has talked from day to day 
for some time of going to London, which afforded me 
a pretext to myself for delay; and, finally, my mind 
has been, from circumstances, kept in that uneasy 
state of suspense which makes one irresolute and 
powerless. I shall now, however, begin like a prin¬ 
cess in romance, and detail my whole history since I 
wrote to you last—I should rather say since I last had 
the honour of addressing Mrs. Feilding. Well, then, 
I certainly think I detailed to her the uncommon good 
fortune of my son in being appointed Commissary and 
Paymaster to the expedition which went out to cap¬ 
ture the Isle of Bourbon. This delighted and elated 
us all, but we found, on removing from Stirling, 
which, though beautifully situated, has, on the whole, 
no great attractions in itself, that it is no easy matter 
for people possessed of any degree of heart to quit a 
residence where there are any friends to leave behind. 
I did not cultivate a general acquaintance with the 
people there, but rather avoided it. Next to us in 
Melville Place, however, lived a family of worthies, 
whom we left with the keenest regret. They are 
three unmarried ladies, of an ancient and highly re- 
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spectable family,* who lived together most creditably,- 
really witli a degree of dignity, on a small fortune, 
and, though visited by some of the first characters in 
the country occasionally, formed no intimacy about 
Stirling except with ourselves. This intimacy was of 
the most endearing kind. Regularly, unless detained 
by some very particular engagement, we spent an 
hour or two of every evening with each other. On 
the other side of our house lived a young couple who 
were very much attached to our family, but, being so 
young, their intimacy lay more with the girls, who 
saw them eveiy day, as I did my dear excellent Miss 
Colquhouns. Indeed, no three families could live 
happier with each 'other; and all the people of re¬ 
spectability, living near us in Melville Place (a kind 
of rural suburb, with pretty shrubberies and gardens), 
were on general good terms with us, and expressed 
more sorrow for my departure than I could have 
imagined. 

Among my more intimate friends in Edinburgh, 
who are all people whom I knew before I came to 
reside here, it so happens that two of those whom I 
most like and admire, and from whom I receive most 
attention, should be Englishwomen. One, a Mrs. 
Fletcher, a Yorkshire lady, who has the most vigorous 
intellect, and warmest and best heart lodged in the 
most admirable person you can imagine. I never saw 
so much talent united with such sweetness of temper, 
and it is rare to meet one so ftrach admired and so 
entirely unspoilt, so perfectly benevolent and disinte- 

* The late Miss Colquhouns of Camstraddan in Dumbartonshire. 
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rested. Her house has been for many years the 
centre of attraction to everything that is elegant or 
enlightened about town; for there is no place where 
worth and talents are so highly estimated as here, or 
where wealth can so little compensate the want of 
them. The other lady is Mrs. Allan,* sister to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, whose Memoirs you must have read 
with pleasure. Mrs. Allan is not so totally abstracted 
from the world and its pursuits as her sister. That 
would be incompatible with her duties and situation; 
but she in many respects much resembles her, being 
perfectly composed, rather reserved, and having very 
considerable attainments, which she does not readily 
exhibit. Her manners and conversation are singularly 
elegant. I see hardly any one equal to her in the air 
of refinement, perfect good breeding, and dignified 
ease which accompanies everything she does and says. 
She is visited by all the people of distinction here, as 
well as by the Beaux esprits. Of persons of rank there 
are many from different quarters, attracted by the 
fame of this Northern Athens, as it is become fashion¬ 
able to call it. Among these are the Countess of 
Fingal, Lord Ashburton, and Lord Webb Seymour 
from England. With this last I often meet, and 
admire his plain, manly, and unassuming manners. 
I have been visited by Walter Scott, and think him 
extremely agreeable, easy, communicative, and quite 
unconscious, seemingly, of his own extraordinary 
powers. The arch-critic Jeffrey I see very often. He 
is more brilliant, but less pleasing; he has, however, 

* Married to the late Thomas Allan, Esq. of Lauriston, near 
Edinburgh.—E d. 
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a wonderful flow of animal spirits and lively pointed 
discourse. But 1 shall not trouble you with longer 
details of the Edinburgh society, and will not attempt 
to do justice to the very great kindness with which I 
have been treated since I came here, by these, and 
many more on whom I had not even the claim of a 
previous acquaintance. 

It- remains to say how I go on in other respects. 
I have only at present residing with me Lady E. 
Boyle, and a veiy sweet little girl, Miss Williamson, 
daughter of the late Sir Hedworth Williamson, of the 
county of Durham. I expect Lady A. B. in addition, 
and have little doubt of completing the small number 
I wish for before winter. Lady E. Boyle, in beauty 
of countenance and dignity of air and figure, bears a 
considerable resemblance to her mother. Her manner 
is in a high degree shy and reserved, till kindly 
intimacy melts the frost; yet under this frost there 
lie good feelings and a warm and generous heart. 
Eveiy one says she has greatly improved with us. 
One thing I am sure of, that she has received no 
wrong impressions; and really, at her time of life, 
that, negative as it may seem, is of no small conse¬ 
quence. Of my little pet, Miss Williamson, I have 
indeed much good to say. She has regular features, 
and a cheerful, sensible countenance. There is nothing 
premature or sparkling about her; on the contraiy, 
her mind, when she came here, excepting the work¬ 
ings of good sound common sense, was a mere blank 
in point of cultivation, her -time having been entirely 
spent in music, &c.; but there never was a blank 
more capable of being profitably filled up. Though 

VOL. i. R 
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her mind has not been cultivated, it has not been 
spoiled; and surely never creature had a sweeter tem¬ 
per, more docility, or a greater wish to please and to 
learn. We are all very fond of her. Now, if you 
knew how very much we all think of you, and how 
deep an impression your kindness to my dear de¬ 
parted Charlotte has made on the hearts of all this 
family, you would indulge us with a few lines, soon, 
to say how you all are, and how Lady Charlotte 
Finch bears her no doubt increasing infirmities. I 
should much like to know what you all think of the 
newest wonders, and whether you think it more 
extraordinary to see Sir Francis Burdett courting 
popularity in the Tower, or an Austrian Princess 
filling that blood-stained throne from which her aunt 
was so lately precipitated.* 

My next letter shall be to Mrs. Feilding, to whom, 
meantime, you will offer my grateful respects, as also 
to Lady Charlotte, if she remembers me. Believe 
me, dear madam, with cordial respect and esteem, 
your attached humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCTI. 

TO MBS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

My dear Mm. Brown, «■*-*. »w »*. un 

No one could have persuaded me that I could have 

* Alluding to the marriage of Bonaparte to the daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 
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been so long without writing to you; but really my 
mind has not been quiet enough for some time past 
to make such an effort. 

With all the cares and anxieties which belong to a 
new abode, a new arrangement of every kind, and 
a new and very numerous acquaintance, I have had 
quite a novel part to act from morning till night. 
This part I was going to give you some faint idea of, 
when I was prevented by some of the dramatis per¬ 
sonae I was about to describe. Then Sunday came 
to interrupt, when, after attending the High Church 
as usual, I went, in the afternoon, to St. George’s 
Chapel, with many other curious people, to see and 
hear the amiable, poetical, sabbatical, and once anti- 
prelatical, James Grahame, reading the Litany in a 
surplice, fearless alike of the ghosts of John Knox 
and Jenny Geddes, but rather apprehensive, I should 
suppose, of the keen inspection of his brother advo¬ 
cates and writers, not to mention the reviewers, and 
many others, who, like Sir John, had forgot what 
the inside of a church was made of, till summoned 
to it to sit in judgment on their late associate. But 
you do not know, perhaps, that this late acquisition 
of the Church has left his Somerset curacy, and is 
applying for the vacancy in this said chapel, which 
is destined to be the prize of merit. I wonder that 
he would not rather be anywhere than here; not but 
he is beloved and esteemed by those who know him, 
as a person of so much worth, and gentle, and primi¬ 
tive manners must needs be, but to have both the 
bar and the kirk, which he has, as is thought by 
many, capriciously forsaken, staring, him every day in 

R 2 
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the face, cannot be pleasant. But to the sermon: it 
was just what one might call a very amiable discourse, 
delivered with grace an'd simplicity, and affording no 
wide field for applause or censure. The text was not 
well chosen for such a critical audience, with whom 
declamation would have been safer ground than argu¬ 
ment. It was the address of our Saviour to Thomas, 
“ Blessed are they who, having not seen, believe.” 
Much deep divinity and sound argument might be 
suggested by this comprehensive text. The fair part 
of the audience seemed much pleased. I have not 
yet heard the opinion of those who think that they 
are the people, and that wisdom shall die with them. 

You have not perhaps seen, as yet, the Lady of 
the Lake? Wliat a fortunate minstrel is Walter 
Scott, to exhaust all the picturesque effects which lie 
within the province of the Gothic Muse, and then to 
be the happy discoverer of so rich a mine of poetic 
material as is found in the wildly beautiful scenery of 
the Highlands, and the romantic character of its 
inhabitants. Never was the harp of the North more 
exquisitely touched; and safely may he return it to 
the witch elm of St. Fillan’s Well, without danger of 
any presumptuous hand attempting to rival his un¬ 
equalled melody.—I know not whether I told you 
that this fortunate minstrel has presented me with 
a copy of the new edition of the Border Ballads. 
My love to your dear sister’s family. I have heard 
nothing of you all ftir a long time; pray do write 
soon to your affectionate friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XCIII. 

TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

., , , Edinburgh, 5th June, 1810. 

My dear Jfnend, 

I delayed writing, in the hope of being able to pro¬ 
cure for your son, Walter, what Bums calls the “ stall 
edition” of a poetical history, by one Harvey, of that 
true patriot and hero, Sir William Wallace, and which 
cannot be procured in the shops. 

I continue to Idee Edinburgh very well. 'Nothing 
can exceed the kindness we meet with from all man¬ 
ner of people; but the number of our acquaintance— 
with many of whom there is a prudential necessity 
for keeping terms—now becomes rather inconvenient. 
Do you know, notwithstanding my wrath for his 
manifold literary offences, I think I shall be forced 
to like the arch-critic* himself. He is, what in¬ 
deed I knew before, the most affectionate relation 
possible, and truly good-natured in society, though 
so petulant on paper. He sometimes calls on me, 
and, being in the same circle, I meet him wherever I 
go. He has a brother lately come from America, a 
widower, like himself, and they reside together. The 
two brothers have lately removed to a new house in 
George Street. I was asked, with Mary, to the first 
dinner they gave there;—it was by no means a lite¬ 
rary, or what Mrs. A. would call, an intellectual one; 


Mr. (now Lord) Jeffrey, then Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
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all was ease and good-humour, without discussions or 
debates of any kind; indeed, the party were rather 
Mends and relations than savans. I might except, 
perhaps, a little discussion on the Lady of the Lake, 
for which I augur a very favourable review. I hope 
you are all as much pleased with it as we are. There 
are some sturdy critics here, however, who deny 
Walter Scott the merit of being a poet at all, and 
call all that delights us jingle and jargon. The pub¬ 
lic at large is an excellent judge of poetic merit; 
some very fine things, indeed, are too much refined 
for its great wide ear; but when it is much and long 
pleased, there must be excellence, and all that remains 
for the critic is to trace that pleasure to its source, 
and discriminate the lights and shades that needs 
must exist in whatever is human. 

Our friend, Mrs. Rucker, is with Mrs. Dixon at 
Fellfoot: they are to set out for Scotland in a few 
weeks, and expect me to go to Loch Catherine with 
them. This I shall the more readily do, as I have a 
very worthy friend who lives with her daughter on 
Loch Achray, in that neighbourhood. God bless you, 
my dear friend: these letters are the only proofs in 
my power to give of my unchanging affection, which 
I well know you amply return to your own, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XCIV. 

TO MBS. HOOK, OLDBUBT COURT, NEAR BRISTOL. 

Edinburgh, 16th July, 1810. 

No, my dear Mend, the intelligence of your flight 
to Devonshire, and more particularly of the delicate 
state of health which occasioned it, was not entirely 
new to me. The night before Mrs. Apreece set out 
on her Highland tour, she called on me and told me 
of it. I dined at Walter Scott’s with her the day 
before, when she startled me with a kind of hint on 
the subject, 'which she afterwards explained. I endea¬ 
vour to reconcile my mind to this increased distance, 
and the painful cause of it, by thinking of the undis-, 
turbed leisure, which will be to you a kind of new 
existence, and will enable you to devote one sabbati¬ 
cal year to quiet and seclusion. I would recommend 
you, in the meantime, to cultivate no intimacy but 
with the nereids of Devonshire and your books,—I 
might add yourselves; for how little do we know 
ourselves while involved in the whirl of the world 1 
I must now congratulate myself, and all that to me 
pertain, on the prospect of seeing once more the be¬ 
loved and revered countenance of your dear father,* 
and of folding to our hearts that sweet Eliza, to whom 
we are so fondly attached. We must make her known 
to her counterpart, Lady Mackenzie of Coull, whom 


* Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart. 
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we are every hour comparing to her. Lady M.’s 
sweetly artless manners, her total freedom from every 
kind of vanity or egotism, and the unsophisticated 
melody of her voice when she warbles our native 
strains, cherish this beloved remembrance. You can¬ 
not think how many will rejoice over your dear father : 
I will bring Dr. Thomson to him, who is so much his 
honourable encomiast. My joy on this occasion is 
bustling and tumultuous, I have so many projects for 
their amusement: I am like Macbeth’s witch, crying, 
“ I'll do, I’ll do, I’ll do.” I think that seeing them is 
just like seeing yourself; and you, I know, Vill think 
it just like seeing me. 

I am at present much engrossed with Mrs. Rucker 
and Mrs. Dixon, who are on tours with their mates. 
Mrs. Rucker I like very much i if one had leisure 
and vacant space for new loves, I could love her,— 
so pure is her mind, and so sacred does she keep it 
from the pollution of prosperity. When I prefer you 
to so many others, I feel it is not entirely that I think 
you worthiest; that, in all respects, you are not, though 
I-hold you high in the scale of human excellence; but 
1 feel a selfish delight in a being who comprehends 
and who shares all my feelings, and whose heart I can, 
as it were, hold in my hand and look into. 

Describe minutely to me your Devonshire retreat, 
of which I am constantly drawing pictures. Dearest 
friend, show your love to me by taking my advice;— 
sit composedly down ‘in your quiet myrtle-shaded 
cottage—for such I will suppose it—and say to your¬ 
self, I shall walk, bathe, work, and read, at such and 
such hours, and for so long a time. Surrounded by 
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friends, you would find this impossible; but this allot¬ 
ment of time will greatly shorten your absence from 
your beautiful home. I also do, by this edict, ordain 
that while you shall be bathing, reading, or teaching 
Georgina her Hornbook, lie shall dig up his buried 
talent, and make unto himself the likeness of things 
above the earth. Tell Dr. Hook that a young artist 
has drawn my portrait in oil colours, so like, that 
people wonder it does not speak. God bless and 
preserve you, prays yours always, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCV. 


MISS CATHERINE MARIA FANSHAWE, 8HABDEN, SUKKEV. . 

, _, , Stirling, 17 th September, 1810. 

My dear Madam, 

I have come here by particular desire to meet some 
English friends, and accompany them to these same 
Trosachs, where all the world are going to disturb the 
wood-nymphs and emulate Walter Scott. I doubt not 
they think, if they do but see Loch Catherine they 
will meet Helen Douglas and the Knight of Snowdon, 
or catch at least a spark of the inspiration that waked 
the harp of Allan Bane. I have seen the Trosachs 
before, and thought them all that Walter Scott de¬ 
scribes ; yet, till now, they produced less of the local 
interest which pervades all Highland sceneiy than any 
other district I know. And why? because they were 
uncelebrated and unsung; and almost eveiy mountain 
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glen and every moor that I ever saw or heard of 
besides, is connected with some strain of native poetiy, 
some note of wild music, or some antique legend, that 
give a local habitation and a name to those forms 
which float on the memory, or fleet through the imagi¬ 
nation. When I went first to the Highlands, and, 
from not knowing the language or the people, could 
not taste the charms of their poetry, the sentiments of 
their music, or the delights of manners more courteous, 
and conversation more intelligent than are anywhere 
else to be met with among rustics,—when first, I say, 
I wandered, untaught and forlorn, amid the desolation 
of brown heaths and dusky mountains, I was at times 
charmed with particular scenes, but the general effect 
was as much lost on me as it is on these tourists: I 
was like the ignorant maid' who tried her master's 
violin all over, and could never find where the tune 
lay. Every one bred in the Highlands is nurtured in 
the very bosom of national poetiy, and fed with music 
and legendary lore from their infancy. This gives 
language to the mountain echoes, forms to the morn¬ 
ing mists, and casts a rich and glowing colouring over 
the heath and frowning mountains that wear to the 
traveller the aspect of desolation. These are the ties, 
powerful though invisible, that bind us with such close 
adhesion to “ Caledonia, stem and wild; ” and this 
is the talisman that draws us, with such powerful 
attraction, to return from happier lands to meet our 
native Muses in their Vonted haunts. How much do 
we owe to Bums and to Walter Scott for reviving 
this taste—for calling back the Caledonian Muse to 
her ancient haunts, and giving new interest to scenes 
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dreary and forlorn if the light of song were once 
extinguished. 

Excuse this desultory letter, winch I am now about 
to finish in the inn at Callander, and which you must 
consider as a proof of unwearied assiduity and perse¬ 
verance. This is a very pretty Highland village, near 
Loch Catherine, where people put up when they go 
there. Five hundred chaises have been here this 
summer: it has been the annus mirabilis of romance, 
at which I greatly rejoice, as a triumph over the com¬ 
bined powers of calculation and metaphysics, which 
have united their forces to extinguish fancy and freeze 
affection. The inn is crowded, and I have risen early 
to finish quietly this rambling letter; for this is our 
admiring day, when Mrs. Dixon is to take many 
sketches, which, in my abundant ignorance, I think 
cannot succeed; for Loch Catherine is a kind of pano¬ 
rama, and cannot be properly represented in any other 
form. 

Tell your sisters I am gratified by their remem¬ 
brance, and desire to return their good wishes with 
ample interest; and am always, with sincere regard, 
dear madam, your faithful, attached servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCVI. 

TO MISS C. M. FANSHAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 6th October, 1810. 

My dear Madam, 

I was charmed with your remarks on the Lady of 
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the Lake, which, in small compass, comprehend more 
characteristic touches than all the many I have seen. 
I told Mr. Jeffrey of your critique, and he begged me 
to read it to him, that he might “ steal some hints,” as 
he expressed it. I rallied him on his humility, and 
thought no more of it; he came, however, afterwards, 
and renewed his request. While I was reading it, I 
saw by the sparkle of his eyes how much he was pleased 
and surprised. He expressed much wonder, not only 
sit. the criticism, but at not haring met with you, and 
solicited an introduction when he should go to Lon¬ 
don. I thought you might have some curiosity to 
gratify in seeing this formidable scourge of literature; 
and I was the readier to grant liis request, as I rather 
wondered at his making it. He is in many respects 
very unlike what you would imagine him; not the 
least ambitious of new or distinguished acquaintances, 
nor by any means fond of large parties, or the show 
and bustle of life. I know no one of more domestic 
habits, nor any one to whom all the charities of home 
and kindred seem more endeared. If the world were 
not full of inconsistency, I would say it was almost 
impossible to reconcile the asperity of his criticisms 
with the general kindness of his disposition. I do not. 
promise that you will, on meeting, find him greatly 
calculated to please in conversation: the fertility of 
his mind, the rapidity of his expression, and the fire 
of his countenance, altogether give an air of ungrace¬ 
ful impetuosity to his conversation. This, while it 
overpowers the feeble by its strength, and, as it were, 
tires the eye by the quick succession of coruscations, 
is nevertheless brilliant, vigorous, and profound. He 
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is lavish of thought, and gives a guinea where a six¬ 
pence might do as well; but then he has no change, 
mid pays all in gold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Tlioniton, and their daughter, 
came here lately on a visit to the Countess of Leven, 
who is Mr. Thornton’s sister. I had a letter on their 
account, from their friend mid mine, Mr. Charles 
Grant. I was very much pleased with them indeed : 
there is a substantial reality in their character, which 
one does not meet with in the people of the world,— 
1 mean the slaves of it, as most people truly arc,— 
they think so justly, and act so consequentially. I 
always look up to people of this sort as examples of 
heroic fortitude : they appear to me like a rock main¬ 
taining its place unmoved in the midst of a clamorous 
torrent which sweeps away everything moveable, and 
assails it with vain and restless agitation. I wish you 
knew Mr. Charles Grant’s family, whom the world 
brands as Methodists,—a good convenient appellation 
for every one who does not sail with the. current. I 
speak of the younger branches of that pious ami 
amiable family, in whom one sees a soft reflection of 
the virtues of their parents, heightened by the graces 
of youth, the polish of education, and the embellish¬ 
ments that a peculiar relish for literature, for music, 
and for all that is pleasing and elegant in science, adds 
to a degree of native genius. . .. 

1 must not omit to tell you how much I was pleased 
with Mr. Swinburne's exertions “for my favourite Bow- 
ness, and what comfort I derive from the thought of 
her being more than comfortable with you and yours; 
being doubly gratified by seeing your venerable parent 
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safe in such attendance, and doing good to a creature 
so excellent. Have the goodness to offer my compli¬ 
ments to your sisters, and believe me, dear madam, 
very faithfully yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCVII. 

TO GEORGE CHALMERS, ESQ., LONDON. 

,, , Edinburgh, 23d October, 1810. 

My dear bir, 

1 am glad to hear of Dr. Buchanan, and shall soon 
have the pleasure of writing to him. I have done all 
in my power to make you sensible of the several 
virtues I either possess or aspire to; and I should 
suppose, by the partial regard you have on all occasions 
shown to me and mine, that I have not laboured in 
vain. One of my virtues, however, that serves, like 
black velvet under diamonds, to set off all the rest, 
you do not seem to have attended to. Did it never 
occur to you that it was modesty that prevented my 
obtruding my chit-chat upon a sage who, I still insist 
upon it, is beneficially employed from morning to 
night? For you must know, when I used this ex¬ 
pression, I meant beneficially with regard to others, 
not by any means as far as concerns yourself. I 
know the profit of great and solid works, composed 
for after-ages as well ha the present, rise slowly though 
surely to their level. It is for this that I hold in high 
reverence the dignity of Milton’s spirit, who bid his 
muse “ fit audience find, though fewthus consulting 
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only the taste of the judges, who, in the long run, 
always conquer prejudice, and place true merit on its 
appropriate pedestal. The mighty master of the lyre 
broke through the cloud that covered his morning 
beams, to sliine over all the lettered world, and con¬ 
tinues to diffuse his radiance “ through every unborn 
age and undiscovered clime.” Perhaps you may 
wonder that such a decided loyalist as I am should be 
thus enthusiastic in the praise of a sour and sulky 
republican, who piqued himself on being Iconoclastcs. 
But you must consider that Milton was my first love. 
It was he who taught me first to feel the charm of 
musical delight; and, moreover, “ into the heaven of 
heavens by him upborne,” to him I owe the developc- 
ment of my first devotional as well as poetical feelings. 
Yet nothing can be more opposite than his opinions 
and mine. I have now been speaking with reference 
to your “ Caledonia,” which will always be a library 
book that every one will skim over, and many pretend 
they have read, but which those only capable of appli¬ 
cation, and possessing the desire of attaining valuable 
knowledge, will read regularly. I have not yet seen 
your “ Estimate,”* but know I shall, now that the 
literati are returned from their autumnal excursions. 
Walter Scott is veiy kind in offering me such books 
as I cannot get; so indeed is the arch-critic, who is 
always in every respect most obliging, and serves me 
as a key to the Advocates’ Library. I shall read both 
the “ Estimate” and your life <Vf “ Sir James Stuart,” 

* “ An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain 
during this and the four preceding reigns,” a new edition of which 
was published in 1810. 
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which I have long wished to see. This, however, has 
not been with me a reading summer—a most unusual 
thing, for the long morning, from five to nine, when 
no one disturbs mo, used to be my time for every 
acquisition of this nature. But a constant succession 
of strangers, who came recommended to my attention, 
and the cares attendant on a new establishment, threw 
me quite off my poise, and were the cause of my reading 
and writing less than ever I did in my life. I began 
the spring, amidst all my hurries, with reading sedately 
through Barbour’s Life of Bruce, with which I became 
so familiar, that it grew easy and obvious to me as the 
Spectator. Notwithstanding of its being disfigured, 
here and there, by the numerous notes of Pinkerton, 
I was charmed with the morality, good sense, and 
fidelity of the whole narration, which awaked all the 
glow of Scottish patriotism that cares and sorrows 
had lulled to temporary slumber. This was blown 
into a blaze by a visit I made not long since to an 
intelligent family of true-blue Scots, who inhabit a 
mansion consecrated by being the habitation of “ the 
last of the Romans,”—Fletcher of Saltoun,—as well as 
by many visits which I made to Holyrood House, as 
cicerone to English friends who, in succession, de¬ 
manded that attention. The family I mean is that of 
Provost David Stuart, once a great ruler of public 
affairs in Edinburgh, a gentleman of an ancient family 
in Athol, possessing uncommon spirit and intelligence. 
He is married to a worthy atid well-informed woman, 
sister to Sir William Fordyce, and to the author of 
Sermons to Yonng Women. . This house of Fletcher’s, 
which they inhabit, is a most respectable mansion, 
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furnished in a singular taste, and built like a French 
gentleman’s hotel, with a garden and court towards 
the street. 

This subject of patriotism, awaked by these scenes, 
leads me back to your observations about the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. You certainly have not attended to 
what I said, when you think that I did not advert, to 
their disloyalty. The acute and pervading spirit of 
Jeffrey no longer animates th*e whole. Ilis profes¬ 
sional duties make such demands on his time, and 
constant exertion makes such inroads on his constitu¬ 
tion, that he csm no longer prop this machine with his 
wonted vigour of thought and perseverance of activity. 
The Quarterly Review, from small beginnings (like 
Clyde on Tintoek top), begins to enlarge, in conse¬ 
quence, and to attract attention. Walter Scott is 
considered as the prime mover here, though I suppose 
he only holds the wires that move the figures; for, 
though the most diligent and persevering of mankind, 
—one whom labour does not fatigue, nor fertility ex¬ 
haust,—he cannot do everything. You must not 
suppose that our authors here arc animated, in fact, by 
all the political rancour they display on paper. This 
is, in truth, a kind of prize fighting, for profit and 
applause, in the eye of the public. The matter is not 
thus mended, but made worse, for one could better 
endure a blind partisan, like Milton, however bigoted, 
than those personating champions,,who eat, drink, and 
laugh together behind the scenes, like the actors who 
personate rival heroes. They have, no doubt, their 
opinions, but the fury with which they pursue their 
opponents, and the virulence with which they express 
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those opinions, is very much calculated for stage effect: 
nor do I believe their polities go much farther, in fact, 
than a very earnest desire to get their friends and 
patrons into office. Two causes concur to produce 
tills appearance of political rancour: first, the habit 
contracted at the wrangling bar of battling for victory, 
without regal’d to interior conviction; and, next, a 
strong interior conviction of the divinity of talent, 
which leads them to endeavour to level all other dis¬ 
tinctions, and look with scorn on those whom the 
chance of birth has invested with dignities and wealth, 
which they think should be the reward only of merit 
like their own. They do not mean all they say in 
print; but this idolatry of talent and those professional 
habits make them shoot far beyond the mark. In the 
meantime, the lion and lamb did not lie down more 
quietly together in paradise, or sport more socially, 
than Whig and Tory do in Edinburgh. Indeed, the 
social spirit, which still forms so distinguished a part 
of our Scotch manners, “ sprinkles cool patience upon 
the heat and flame” of distempered politics. The 
learned neither mould in their studies, nor heat them¬ 
selves in tavern clubs, or at party dinners, as with you. 
They diligently devote the morning to study or pro¬ 
fessional duties, and give themselves up in the evening 
to mingled society, which is animated by their spirit, 
enlightened by their knowledge, and exalted by their 
intellectual pre-eminence. Gross unlettered wealth, 
and titled insignificance, have haunts of their own, 
where they meet unheard of, and even unthought of, 
but are considered as no part of the society which 
forms the chief attraction of Edinburgh. These savans 
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must necessarily have the means of making a decent 
appearance, and of now and then opening a decent 
apartment, and affording a slight refreshment to an 
evening party. This, however, is quite enough to 
support respectability (I mean such as have fami¬ 
lies); and to such the wealthy and high-born think 
it honourable to be admitted. Here, the gay and 
amiable mingle with the ingenious and enlightened, 
and learn that knowledge is “ not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose, but a perpetual feast of nectared 
sweets.” Here, too, the studious learn to unbend from 
intense thought, to trifle agreeably, and stoop easily 
to those who are proud of their notice, and improved 
by their condescension. Here, the circle, who so fre¬ 
quently commingle, know' each other well enough to be 
interested in each other’s concerns, and aware of each 
other’s claims to distinction or esteem. Here, gaining 
is utterly exploded, and though now and then “ music 
holds the whole in perfect peace,” the entertainment, 
on the whole, is the unbending of rational and en¬ 
lightened minds, and the sj>ort of unfettered fancy 
diffusing its rainbow beams in the circle of cordial 
intimacy. This necessity, which our customs impose, 
of meeting very frequently those of opposite opinions 
with ease and frankness, teaches us all that delicate 
regard to each other’s feelings, which, by an implied 
compact, prevents our breaking the peace of social 
meetings with party rancour. Those topics, however, 
do fall now and then under discussion; but, then, it 
is only in the w ay of good-humoured raillery, that 
enlivens, without embittering conversation. One great 
advantage we have over London society, we are never 

s 2 
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confined to the reigning topic. The last public event 
or new publication is, with you, brought out like the 
bow of Ulysses, for every one to try their strength 
upon; and, while this topic reigns, no one talks of 
anything else. Here, discourse takes a wider range, 
and is more varied. But all those scenes of social 
enjoyment have been for sometime suspended, and 
Edinburgh left almost a desert by the absence of all 
its fashionable inhabitants. For me, however, it has 
been sufficiently populous, for I have not been three 
days, since June last, without some one or other laying 
claim on my attention to show them the unicorns; for 
so, I think, our most worthy sights should be called. 

Now, as to Queen Mary,* many things have occur¬ 
red to me which I think have not yet been touched 
regarding her private history, involved, as it still is, in 
the mist which contending parties never fail to raise 
in a barbarous age,—and Iter’s was very barbarous. 
Omit not, I beseech you, to observe what I think no 
one has yet taken notice of regarding the conduct of 
tins hapless Queen, on whom the most prodigal boun¬ 
ties of nature and fortune seemed lavished only to 
precipitate her fall, and aggravate her misery. Ob¬ 
serve, then, that exactly half-a-year before her mar¬ 
riage with Bothwell, that miscreant was wedded to a 
daughter of the Earl of Huntly; which affords proof 
positive that no improper intercourse had then taken 
place, and that the Queen, at that time, had not the 
most distant thought of the connexion which was after¬ 
wards formed. It is contrary to common sense, and 

* Mr. George Chalmers was then engaged in preparing hia work 
on the history of Mary Qneen of Scots. 
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even to nature, to suppose that' the Queen would 
permit her lover, if she considered him such, to bind 
himself with a new tie of this nature, or to interpose 
such an obstacle to the completion of her plan, as the 
marriage of Bothwell with a woman noble, young, and 
beautiful, would create; one, besides, that bound, for 
no imaginable reason, in such ties, could not have 
them broken without exasperating one of the most 
powerful subjects in the kingdom. “ There is no 
wonder, or else all is wonder,” in these transactions. 
This is one of many circumstances that make it evi¬ 
dent that the marriage betwixt the unfortunate Mary 
and Bothwell was, at any rate, not long thought of 
previous to its taking place. 

But I must hurry to a conclusion. You will be 
pleased to hear that my son, who is now on the expe¬ 
dition to the Mauritius, is, besides all his offices there, 
appointed Adjutant and Lieutenant in his own regi¬ 
ment; and that Mr. Robert Farquhar, Sir Walter’s 
son, the person in the world most desirous to do him 
good, is appointed Governor of Bourbon and Mauri¬ 
tius. Duncan seems sailing with wind and tide; 1 
only wish he may prove deserving. Now, if you are 
not tired, and will say you are not, I shall write you 
another letter of literary gossip. Many thanks for 
your attention to Tannach, the portrait painter, who 
is modest and ingenious. 1 am, dear sir, your at¬ 
tached and grateful servant, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XCVIII. 

TO MHS. HOOK, ILFRACOMBE, DEVONSHIRE. 

, , Edinburgh, 24th October, 1810. 

My dear r nend, 

I rejoice to find you likely to relish yom 1 'present 
abode. My greatest concern is for pursuits to engage 
Dr. Hook, and my great anchor of hope for him is the 
magic of his pencil. He should be punished, if, at 
this time of complete leisure, he allows that enchant¬ 
ing talent to be idle; that, and music, and Georgina, 
may well fill up all the leisure hours that remain from 
reading, writing, and walking. I am sure I think'ten 
times of him for once that he does of me. You, I 
know, as the children say in- their first hymn, will, 
“ like the little busy bee, improve each shining hour.” 
This perpetual resource and versatility is an advantage 
we have over the lordly rulers of creation, many of 
whom, like whales, are apt to be stranded unless they 
have the wide perturbed ocean to tumble in. If you 
were set down at Ilfracombe, and told that you must 
remain there always, you would feel it a hardship; 
but when the prospect of return to your own home is 
every day nearer, and when so much glad tidings come 
from all quarters to cheer your Patmos, I am sure yon 
will not consider it an exile. This brings me to con¬ 
gratulate you and myself on yom - brother’s* appoint¬ 
ment as Governor of Mauritius, which is certainly the 


* The late Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. 
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best thing that could happen for my son, and which 
delights me beyond what you are aware of. I am 
reasonably and naturally pleased with the degree of 
protection and even preferment which may be thus 
hoped for; but my supreme delight is to think that 
you, dear soul, who absolutely languish for an oppor¬ 
tunity to do me good, should have the fervour of your 
friendly zeal thus speedily and amply gratified when 
you least thought of it. I can scarcely think the cir¬ 
cumstances that threw my son under the auspices of 
your brother altogether fortuitous: there is a tide 
surely in the affairs of men, and at present it sets 
prosperously for my young soldier. 

Among other glad tidings you send me, I am highly 
pleased with Theodore Hook’s intention of entering 
the Temple. lie is not too old for it, and has_certainly 
sense enough to know, and spirit enough to feel, how 
precarious and disreputable it would be to spend one’s 
whole life in a manner which, however it might amuse 
the butterfly spirit of youth, made so little provision of 
any kind for riper years. It would be mortify ing to 
see one that has so many better things than wit and 
gaiety about him, shuffled into the mob of people, whose 
amusive talents make them first applauded and next 
endured, when people see that is all they have. I 
think that the fate of Monk Lewis may serve as a 
warning to wits by profession. Spirits will not always 
flow ; and Pope has finely described the “ many mise¬ 
rable nights of those who must heeds affect them when 
they have them not.” Half the ingenuity that Theo¬ 
dore wastes to amuse people who are not w’ortli his 
pains would make him eminent in a profession. 1 
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always think of him with much kindness, and rejoice 
not a little to hear of his being likely to cast anchor. 

You cannot think how fiercely the popular indig¬ 
nation burns against Lord and Lady -, for 

contaminating our Highland glens—the seat of pure 
unviolated conjugal faith—with their residence of six 
weeks in order to obtain a divorce. The compassion 
I have for the children of such parents is not to be 
told. What do they deserve who leave their children 
no other alternative but to despise their parents, or to 
think with indulgence of such faults, and so lose all 
delicacy of feeling and purity of mind! I very much 
admire the impatient exclamation of the patient Gri- 
zel of our old ballad, who, seeing that she was to be 
divorced, and her children left to neglect or ill example, 
said, in the bitterness of her heart,— 

“ X wish my daughters were seven hares. 

Running along yon lily lea, 

And I myself a gudo greyhound, 

To worry them and make them dee.” 

I love to trace the genuine workings of nature in the 
songs of the “ Ancientry.” Manners may be outwardly 
refined and inwardly depraved, and may change as 
much as they do; but the heart, when permitted to 
speak, says the same thing in all languages and in all 
ages. 

We mourn over your nervous headache. How 
well am I acquainted with that miserable headache of 
over-exertion, that makes one feel as if dying! Re¬ 
ceive the benedictions'of this whole family. Adieu, 
dearest friend: you know me, ever most faithfully and 
gratefully, yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XC1X. 

TO MRS. RUCKER, MELROSE HALL, PUTNEV. 

_ _, . Edinburgh, 25th November, 1810. 

Dear IVl aclain^ 

It was only last night that 1 heard of the deep 
affliction which has embittered your return to your 
once happy home. This last, when you have paid the 
tribute to nature and to departed excellence, and in¬ 
dulged for a time those feelings which we cannot or 
ought not entirely to compter, will again, I trust, be 
the abode of as much rational felicity as is compatible 
with the state of trial to which we are all called. To 
a heart so affectionate as yours the separation from 
an amiable saint endeared by sufferings, who added 
to the maternal character that of a tender friend, a 
pleasing companion, and a happy model for imitation, 
must be very wounding. But you have still very 
much to be thankful for: strange as it may seem to 
the worldly and vain, the deep sorrow which I know 
you feel on this occasion, is of itself a source of thank¬ 
fulness. To the pious example of that excellent parent, 
and to the deep impression that her meek and resigned 
composure of mind has made upon your habits and 
feelings, you most probably owe that your heart is not 
hardened by prosperity, nor your mind inflated by 
vanity, so as to centre too much in self to admit of 
your feeling the void made in your affectious by this 
privation. 

It is the duty of every one whose hopes and aspira- 
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tions point to a better life and a higher communion 
of souls in futurity, to struggle with and subdue the 
excess of any feeling that argues a want of resignation 
to that Divine will by which all things are ordered 
wisely and well: but this is a conquest over ourselves, 
and the mind is strengthened by the combat. Our 
grief is undoubtedly the more tender, and perhaps the 
more lasting, for having many virtues and much 
endearment to think over; yet surely it is a sorrow 
devoid of bitterness, compared to that which oppresses 
the soul with a shuddering uncertainty regarding the 
state of the departed. Looking after those whom we 
have with undoubting hope resigned to a blessed 
immortality, not only weans us from tills transient 
and precarious state, but gives us, as it were, clearer 
views and stronger aspirations sifter a better. 

You are so singularly happy in your dearest and 
tenderest connexion, you have so many duties—kind 
and pleasing duties,—to fulfil, and the current of your 
affections is divided into so many channels, that one 
can never suppose you sitting down to indulge indolent 
and solitai'y sorrow. Thinking on all the good you 
are empowered to do, and doing it with your wonted 
alacrity and diligence, will be your best refuge from 
painful recollections,—from those recollections which 
time will meliorate into a sweet pensiveness which 
may be indulged with safety. It would be very super¬ 
fluous to add an argument which your own good 
sense and piety must‘have suggested to you, of the 
selfishness of wishing that a person so long and pain¬ 
fully prepared for immortality should continue in a 
state of suffering in order to add to your enjoyment. 
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T hope soon to hear that you are composed, and that 
the suddenness of this painful event has produced no 
bad effect, on your health. With affectionate regards 
to worthy Mr. Rucker, I am, dear madam, yours with 
much regard and esteem, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter C. 

TO MRS. BROWN, GLASGOW. 

,, . „, . .. Edinburgh, 25th .January, 1811. 

Aly ueai 1 Mrs« lirowiij 

1 lose no time in telling you how glad 1 am to hear 
of you, and to know, by added experience, how good 
and kind you are in thinking of, and acting for me. 
How happy for a poor mortal like me, tossed from one 
exigency to another, to have friends so attached and 
attentive as all mine, in different ways, have been. 

My time is at present very much occupied, but I 
shall avail myself of a short interval of leisure to tell 
you what I am sure you will be interested in healing 
—the particulars of the final interview between the 
Prince of Wales and the late Bishop of London,* 
which have lately been communicated to inc from a 
source which appears to me quite authentic. Among 
other good people with whom my informant is inti¬ 
mate is Mr. Owen, minister of Fulham, who was in a 
manner the Bishop’s parish clergyman, and long his 


* Dr. Porteua. 
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chaplain. Mr. Owen gave my friend an account of 
this interview, as the Bishop gave it to him two days 
before his death. 

It seems his Royal Highness had sent out a sum¬ 
mons for a great military review, which was to take 
place on a Sunday. The Bishop had been confined, 
and did not hope nor, I suppose, wish ever in this 
world to go out again. lie ordered his carriage, how¬ 
ever, upon hearing this, proceeded to Carlton House, 
and waited on the Prince, who received him very gra¬ 
ciously. He said, “I am come, Sir, urged by my 
regard to you, to your father, and to this great nation, 
who are anxiously beholding every public action of 
yours. I am on the verge of time; new prospects 
open to me; the favour of human beings or their dis¬ 
pleasure, is as nothing to me now.—I am come to 
warn your Royal Highness of the awful consequences 
of your breaking down the very little that remains of 
distinction to the day that the Author of all power has 
hallowed and set apart for himself.” He went on in 
pathetic terms to represent the awful responsibility to 
which the Prince exposed himself, and how much 
benefit or injury" might result to the immortal souls of 
millions by his consulting or neglecting the revealed 
will of the King of kings; and, after much tender and 
awful exhortation, concluded with saying, “ You see 
how your father, greatly your inferior in talent and 
capacity, has been a blessing to all around him and to 
the nation at large, because he made it the study and 
business of his life to exert all his abilities for the 
good of his j>eople, to study and to do the will of God, 
and to give an example to the world of a life regulated 
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by the precepts of Christian morality: he has been an 
object of respect and veneration to the whole world for 
so doing. If he has done much, you, with your excel¬ 
lent abilities and pleasing and popular manners, may 
do much more. It is impossible tor you to remain 
stationary in this awful crisis: you must rise to true 
gloiy and renown, and lead millions in the same path 
by the power of your example, or sink to sudden and 
perpetual ruin, aggravated by the great numbers whom 
your fall will draw with you to the same destruction. 
And now, were I able to rise, or were any one here 
who would assist me, I should, with the awful feeling 
of a dying man, give my last blessing to your Royal 
Highness.” The Prince upon this burst into tears, 
and fell on his knees before the Bishop, who bestowed 
upon him, with folded hands, his dying benediction: 
the Prince then, in the most gracious and affecting 
manner, assisted him himself to go down, and put him 
into his carriage. The Bishop went home, never came 
out again, and died the fifth day after. On hearing of 
his death, the Prince shut himself up, and was heard 
by his attendants to sob as under deep affliction. 

I think I have now given you a brief but faithful 
account of this transaction as I heard it. 

I can easily believe that a mind so well regulated 
as yours, has in itself resources that make “ quiet, 
though sad, the remnant of your days.” But I think 
that a life somewhere balanced between your pensive 
tranquillity and my cver-during bustle would be pre¬ 
ferable to either. Such is that of our dear friend and 
sister at .Tordanhill, whose felicities I have been cele¬ 
brating ever since I returned here. Remember me in 
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all kindness to your mother and aunt, and believe me, 
most affectionately, dear old friend, yours always, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter Cl. 

TO MBS. FEILDINU, ST. JAMES’S PALACE, LONDON. 

, . Edinburgh, 2<1 February, 1811. 

I 'car Miuluiiij 

1 hope you have received a long letter, which 1 
wrote to you, either from Jordanhill, or immediately 
before I went to spend a happy month in its quiet 
shades. I shall speak of myself, and what concerns 
me, afterwards. The purport of this letter will sur¬ 
prise you, but I begin by deprecating your displea¬ 
sure. My motives, could you but see into them, are 
so free of every selfish bias, that they must be my 
apology. I shall, in the meantime, find it necessary 
to introduce my request with a narrative, to which I 
entreat your patient attention. You must know then, 
dear madam, in the first place, that Stirling, where I 
lived before 1 came here, was formerly, in a great 
measure, supported by a manufactory of tartan, which 
gradually diminished as that article grew less and less 
a product of Scottish industry. At length, the whole 
that was carried on remained in the hands of the late 
Provost Gilchrist, the chief magistrate of the town, to 
whom it is but justice' to say, that he was in a high 
degree pious, charitable, loyal, and disinterested. Of 
these last qualities, it was a sufficient proof that, to 
my certain knowledge, a short time before he died, he 
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refused a bribe of a thousand pounds for his easting- 
vote in the council, which would have decided an 
election against Lord Melville’s interest. At his death, 
his widow, a woman of a masculine understanding and 
liberal mind, succeeded to his business. Being child¬ 
less, and not by any means a money-lover, she carried 
on the manufactory of tartan, chiefly to give bread 
to a great number of families, who were so brought up 
and confined to the various branches of this employ¬ 
ment, that, they really could not get their bread in any 
other way, and who are all quiet, well-disposed people, 
worthy of the strong attachment with which their mis¬ 
tress regards them. She lias for many years supplied 
tartan to the Forty-second, and some other Highland 
regiments; and this, indeed, has for some time past, 
been the principal support of her business. An export 
trade, which she carried on of other dyed woollen 
goods, has fallen off so much, that she is unable to 
supply their usual employment to those poor people, 
many of whom are become in a great measure depen¬ 
dent on her bounty. 

Now the matter in question is this:—The Duke of 
Kent’s regiment is now come to Stirling Castle, and 
ari> very soon to bo newly clothed, and to wear tartan 
pantaloons. Mrs. Gilchrist, who was a most kind 
and friendly neighbour to us while we lived near her, 
has written to me to find out by what channel she 
could apply to the Duke of Kent, merely for pre¬ 
ference, on equal terms, in supplying this article to his 
regiment. I cannot plead poverty for this truly bene¬ 
ficent and excellent woman, but certain it is, that if 
she does not find employment for these poor people, 
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that have so long looked up to her for employment 
and support, she will be under a kind of feeling of 
assisting them, to a length bordering on imprudence. 
It would be an unpopular and ungracious measure, 
when the regiment is quartered at Stirling, to refuse, 
on equal terms, to encourage the manufacture of the 
place. There is, indeed, a branch at Bannockburn; 
but that is a flourishing manufactory of cloths, where 
tartan is only a secondary and occasional object. Now, 
you cannot imagine how great and serious the evils 
are which you might prevent, if you had the great 
charity to have these truths conveyed to his Boyal 
Highness, through some one of those channels which 
possibly lie open to you. I have not the shadow of 
a doubt, if his Royal Highness was by any means 
informed of the clamant case of these poor people, 
and the claims the town has on this customaiy indul¬ 
gence, that he would attend to Mi's. Gilchrist’s pro¬ 
posals. But the difficulty is, to discover through 
what channel he is to be addressed. She was afraid 
of offering any request through the Commander of the 
Forces here, lest such a mode of proceeding might 
give offence. Now, I know so much of your charity, 
and depend so much on your friendship, that I think 
I may venture to entreat, that if no mode occurs to 
you of conveying this information to his Royal High¬ 
ness, you will have the goodness, as soon as possible, 
to inform me what you should judge the best mode 
of letting him know the exactly tine particulars I 
have stated. 

I must hasten to conclude, and defer all domestic 
details for a letter I mean to write to Miss Feilding, 
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to whom I beg my affectionate respects may be made 
iicceptablc. I hope you will, by a few lines in answer, 
relieve me from the fear of having intruded upon 
your indulgence.* I am, dear madam, your faithful 
and grateful humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CII. 

TO MISS C. M. KANSIIAWR, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 

, ., , Edinburgh, 7th February, 1811. 

My dear Madam, 

Yon have been very good in writing to me at last; 
and when I consider the very many claims upon your 
time, I ought to be thankful even for the nnfrequent 
visits you indulge me with. 

I have anticipated your wish, and have been not 
only writing, but am actually printing at this moment. 
Your most highly-valued letter reached me at Jordan- 
hill, where I went to be a month quietly happy, and 
to arrange the materials of the proposed publication, 
which consists of Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands; a subject that affords much latitude for 
excursion, which, you may believe, I have not used 
sparingly. There arc other Essays, too, and a few 
letters, poems, and translations. And this will close 

* It will interest the reader to learn? that, upon being made 
acquainted by Mrs. Feilding with the particulars contained in Mrs. 
Grant’s letter, the Duke of Kent was pleased to write to Mrs. 
Feilding in the most gracious terms, and signified that he would 
immediately give directions that Mrs. Gilchrist of Stirling should 
furnish the supply of tartan for the Highland Regiment commanded 
by his Royal Highness.—E d. 
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my literaiy life*, unless I see something hereafter worth 
telling. 

Upon my return home from Jordanhill, I found all 
my family delighted with letters which had arrived 
from my dear son in India, including two long ones to 
myself. If you knew how filial, how soldierly, and 
how genuine these letters arc, and how much they 
contain of all that I could wish, you would congra¬ 
tulate me on having this cordial reserved to cheer 
declining life. 

I must tell you that we have read Mrs. Montagu’s 
Letters. Mary thinks them extremely amusing; I, too, 
am amused, but there is a visible hardness in her char¬ 
acter,—such a total absence of the amiable romance 
of early life, and such an ungraceful harshness on 
some occasions, and petulance on others.—I cannot 
conceive how she has made such very desirable things 
as good principle, sound sense, brilliant wit, and much 
intelligence, and early usage of the world, so little pleas¬ 
ing ; there is everything to admire, but nothing gentle, 
graceful, or attractive. I greatly dislike her style. 
Female wit has generally a kind of gay elegance, that 
makes its manner recommend its matter: there must 
be something wanting when it pleases me so little, 
who am so delighted with everything of that nature. 
I cannot say how much Mrs. Carter’s kind of humour 
amuses me; and Gray’s Letters charm me beyond 
measure : his wit is of such a grave, odd kind, it takes 
one by surprise. 

I have not seen Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Russia, 
except in the Review : it is too costly a pleasure for 
me. I think, however, that there is something un- 
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amiable in the rancorous censure of the whole Russian 
j>eople: it is certainly too general. Yet I always sus¬ 
pected the splendour and refinement we hear so much 
of in the Russian Court of being mere varnish, con¬ 
cealing much grossness and ferocity. There are so 
many intermediate stages of improvement in morals 
and in manners that people ought to go through before 
they reach extreme refinement; and it does not appear 
to mo when or how these previous steps have been 
taken by this people. I rather think French tinsel, 
and the outrageous sentiment of Germany, have been 
awkwardly blended, in many instances, with their 
original manners. With the offer of my best wishes 
to your sisters, I am, dear madam, yours, very faith- 
fully, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CIII. 


TO MBS. SMITH OF .TOKOANHILI., GLASHOW. 

. Edinburgh, 27th February, 1811. 

My dear Friend^ 

I lose no time, you see, in answering yours; and 
for once our letters shall not cross. I have not told 
you of my son’s captivity, and the happy event of it. 
His new appointment would have confined him at 
Bourbon when all the rest werp gathering laurels in 
the Isle of France. His good angel, however, m ma¬ 
naged it, that in sailing to Bourbon he was taken by 
a French frigate, and presently after retaken by an 
English one, which carried him on with the expedition 

t 2 
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to the Isle of France,—thus accomplishing the first 
wish of his heart. 

Now, as to Self-Control; it is not Miss Hamilton’s, 
nor is it the work of anyone of the many it is ascribed 
to. The secret has, as yet, been carefully concealed, 
and all curiosity eluded; but I am fixed in the opinion 
that it was bom in Orkney: I shall not, however, an¬ 
ticipate your judgment, in any respect, regarding this 
work, so much admired by some, and condemned by 
others. In this literary city it occasions as much 
conversation as a new island in the Clyde could do at 
Greenock. 

Southey, who, I think, writes the article in the 
Quarterly Review about the Methodists, is not far 
wrong. They do a great deal of good, as he allows; 
but both the good and evil peculiar to their tenets 
are more obvious in England than here: indeed, their 
tenets are radically good;—it is their cheerless gloom, 
their spiritual pride, and their sectarian bigotiy that 
are bad. If their clergy love pleasure less than others, 
they certainly love power more, and organize their 
modes of preserving it with as much diligence as ever 
the Jesuits did. Yet the Jesuits did much good 
among the subdued and wretched savages in Para¬ 
guay ; and the Methodists do a great deal of good 
among the ignorant and profligate populace in Eng¬ 
land. For such converts their austere discipline is 
best suited; they drive them as far as possible from 
theia*vonted haunts, lest the evil spirit should regain 
possession of the herd, and urge them down the preci¬ 
pice. They do not show the extremes of their extrava¬ 
gance to us in Scotland: our people are too enlightened 
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to bear it. They answer many good purposes:—“ to 
goad the prelate slumbering in his stall,” and to show 
all other teachers of religion how necessary it is to 
move the human mind by its two great hinges—hope 
and fear; the said mind being veiy little affected by 
moral essays. Adieu: write soon to yours ever, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CIV. 

TO MBS. FEUDING, ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

,, , Edinburgh, 1st April, 1811 . 

Dear Madam, 

I beg a thousand pardons for what is really unpar¬ 
donable, if you will allow of such a solecism. I did 
indeed, with grateful delight, receive your letter with 
the valuable inclosuro from the Royal Duke. Believe 
me, deai’ madam, the gratifying condescension with 
which my petition was so graciously accorded to me, 
did not so much delight me as the indications of an 
excellent and affectionate heart, which reflect greater 
lustre on a person so distinguished than rank or title 
can confer. These endearing virtues seem so adverse 
to the chill, bleak eminences of exalted rank, that one 
rejoices to meet them, with the glad surprise that ani¬ 
mates us on seeing a violet peep out of a rocky crevice. 
We think the flower lovely in itself, and doubly so 
where we did not look for anything so lovely and sweet. 
I could not resist pleasing Mrs. Gilchrist with a sight 
of this precious evidence of princely benevolence, and 
permitted her to show it to her brother, now chief 
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magistrate of that ancient burgh (Stirling), who, being 
a person of singular and well-tried worth, I knew 
would rejoice in so striking a proof of amiable conde¬ 
scension to me, and attachment to early friends, as 
that letter evinces. She kept a copy, and returned it 
immediately. I was anxious, also, before I returned 
it to you, dear madam, to show it to a family from 
America,—that of the brother of my dear lamented 
Miss Lowell. They are distinguished persons in their 
own country, and have, from attachment to British 
maimers and principles, come here for two years with 
their children, to give them favourable impressions of 
the constitution, manners, and literature of this coun¬ 
try. I wished earnestly to have an opportunity of 
showing them what would tend to confirm the impres¬ 
sions we wish them to carry back of the beneficence 
and gentle virtues of our most exalted personages;— 
the anarchists who disturb the peace and distract the 
minds of the populace in their country, making it an 
argument against our Government, that our rulers 
despise and insult us. I kept the Duke of Kent’s 
letter to you a few days longer, therefore, that I might 
show it to them. I hope that you will not, my dear 
madam, impute to negligence, what was merely the 
result of the high value I put on this new mark of 
your zealous and indefatigable attention to everything 
that concerns me. Of this I think too highly to speak 
in the ordinaiy language of profession. 

1 hasten to overtake the post, and must leave much 
unsaid, in order to answer your question about the 
author of “ Self-Control.” This is not publicly known, 
but I have very great reason to think it is Mrs. Brunton, 
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the wile of one of the Presbyterian ministers of Edin¬ 
burgh. He is a good man, and an eloquent preacher. 
They have no family, and are in very easy circum¬ 
stances, she having had some fortune. She is grand¬ 
daughter to the distinguished Marshal, Lord Ligonier. 
Her myther, Mrs. Balfour, I know, and admire for her 
wit and talents, which she has buried for above twenty 
years in the Island of Orkney. She was sister to Lord 
Ligonier, and lived with him at the time his lady was 
divorced on account of her connexion with the noted 
Italian, Count Alfieri. I have heard Mrs. Balfour has 
always spoken highly of the manners and accomplish¬ 
ments of that extraordinary woman. She married 
Colonel Balfour at Dublin, when her brother was Lord- 
Lieutenant there. A copy of Self-Control was sent 
to Mi's. Hamilton, one to Mr. Scott, one to Mi's. 
Fletcher, and a fourth to myself. We were all re¬ 
quested to send written opinions, and all complied. 
1 must hasten to offer my love to your dear Matilda. 
I will write to her fully next week, with an account of 
my own work now at the printer’s (not a novel), and 
our household details, which I know will interest her. 
I am, in haste, deal’ madam, gratefully yours, 

Anne Grant. 

P.S.—I wish with all my heart you could be here 
to-night to see my house, which I have now purchased, 
and to see Walter Scott, who is to indulge us with his 
company, and that of liis little French consort, this 
evening. I must tell you a great deal hereafter about 
this unspoiled favourite of fame and fortune. 
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Letter* CV. 

TO Mils. SMITH. 

Edinburgh, 12 th August, 1811. 

I lose no time in answering your letter: visiting 
and correspondence have been so entirely at a stop 
with me for sometime past, that my debts of that 
kind have swelled enormously; and now, that I am 
settled in town, and have recovered the use of my 
hand, after my late accident, I must, like Johnson,, 
“ sit doggedly down to write.” However, before I 
encounter this daily accumulating mountain of dif¬ 
ficulties, I shall recreate myself by writing one letter 
to please and amuse myself. 

I am pleased that you not only found much amuse¬ 
ment in reading Miss Seward’s Letters, but have 
candour enough to own you did; for it is the fashion 
to rail at her as vain and absurd. Her bad taste and 
self-opinion are too obvious to escape detection from 
any person that can think or see; yet, though these 
prominent faults make her less estimable as a woman, 
and less admirable as a writer, I am not sure that 
they detract much from the entertainment we derive 
from her letters. Her literary vanity, in particular, 
appears naked and not ashamed, with a most amusing 
wueetih The singular artlessness of so artificial a 
character, gives the idea of something unique and 
anomalous that we know not how to define, nor 
exactly whether to admire or despise. Talent and 


My dear Friend, 
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sincerity, however disguised, must, have their attrac¬ 
tions; and Miss Seward had both in no common 
degree. She furnishes arms against herself, by her 
open avowal of so many feelings and opinions, that 
others would carefully conceal. She wants art, but, 
on the other hand, she totally wants delicacy, and 
even that refinement of mind winch is almost the 
necessary consequence of high cultivation. Witness 
the gross flattery which she gladly received and liber¬ 
ally bestowed. Perhaps it is wrong to call it flattery; 
her adulators, who, for the most part, were male and 
female coxcombs of the first magnitude, very probably 
thought all they said. Her coarseness, and her laxity 
in religious principle, she inherited, I fear, from her 
clerical father and housewifely mother: this was 
nursed in a card-playing provincial town, where she 
was the one-eyed queen of the blind, having no 
superior to look up to, and her mind exasperated by 
all the underworkings of petty envy and malignity. 
Her intimacy with Darwin, however innocent, was 
fatal to her in different respects: his false brilliancy 
aggravated her false taste, and to the tottering fabric 
of her religious principle he gave the final blow. I 
believe that the friendship between her and Saville 
was as pure as that betwixt you and me: every per¬ 
son of sense and candour that ever knew them thought 
so; and the strain of their letters proves it incontest¬ 
ably. Saville was a man in the highest degree virtu¬ 
ous, pious, simple, and sincere; their friendship was 
inherited and begun with her father. 

Having now spoken so freely of Miss Seward’s 
faults, let me do justice to her merits also. She was 
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respectable for her honour and integrity, and the 
length and strength of her attachments. Could there 
be a better daughter, a warmer friend, or one that 
had more home feelings and home enjoyments? Her 
criticisms and descriptions, over-adorned as they are, 
stUl convey to the mind, in the most lively manner, 
one of the first charms of human existence—an en¬ 
larged capacity of enjoyment, and a keen and exalted 
relish for all that is capable of delighting in external 
nature, or the wider world.of intellect. Powers of 
enjoyment so buoyant and so active communicate 
their impulse to slower faculties, and, for the moment, 

invigorate and exalt them.When you tell 

mo you are not tired, I shall perhaps tell you more of 
Miss Seward; meanwhile I am, ever truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CVf. 


TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 


,, , _ . . Edinburgh, 14th August, 1811. 

My dear Fnend, 

I am sure it will give you serious concern to know 
that my unlucky wrist continues both weak and pain¬ 
ful, so as to render writing a difficult exertion; but I 
begin to long so much to let my mind flow freely forth 
to you in my usual unconstrained manner, that I will 
not longer deny myself that gratification. 

I have lately received painful news from America. 
A light is there quenched, which, while it lasted, 
spread intelligence and animation wherever its pure 
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emanations reached; and all the branches of a worthy 
and attached family are lamenting for her who was 
their ornament and delight: I speak of the admirable 
Miss Lowell, whose prediction, which I transcribed for 
you in one of my late letters,* was fulfilled in Novem¬ 
ber last. She really was literally like a dying lamp,— 
wasting away in undiminished brightness, and cheering 
and enlightening all around her till the last drop of 
vital energy was exhausted. 

Now to go on with the progressive history of our 
establishment. Miss Gardner thinks herself quite re¬ 
covered ; but I have painful doubts, and fear I shall 
be obliged again to carry her to the country. Isabella 
Sinythe is the beloved of my heart, and, I believe, 
loves me with quiet enthusiasm; and our lively heir¬ 
ess, Miss Glassell, is truly a fine creature, and will, I 
trust, be all we wish. She has a pure and generous 
mind, a warm heart, and excellent abilities. Our 
three Graces, though very different, love and suit each 
other, and combine with the family to form a happy 
household, in which there is not one jarring string. I 
have got a new neighbour, living in the adjoining 
house, w-ho promises to be an agreeable addition to 
our society. It is Lady Apreece,t mother-in-law to 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Apreece. She appears to 
possess a mild and sincere character; seems subdued 
and heart-wounded with calamity, yet willing to please, 
and fond of information, without setting up the smallest 
pretension. She has lived much in the world, and 

* Letter XC. 

t The Lady of the late Sir Thomas H. Apreece, Bart, of Wash- 
inpley, in the county of Huntingdon. 
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known many characters who have made a distinguished 
figure in it. .. 

How much is the Regent to be pitied under the 
present circumstances! How can he, when trans¬ 
formed to a King, cherish the enemies of kingly 
power ? or how, on the other hand, can he shut out 
from his councils the friends and companions of his 
past life? I fear stern necessity will oblige him to 
drop them as a tadpole does his tail when he com¬ 
mences frog; and then wliat a clamour we shall hear, 
and what a bustle we shall see! 

This, of all letters, most abounds in abrupt tran¬ 
sitions, owing to the starts, both of time and thought, 
in which it was written: but the recent accident to 
my wrist has left me so deep in debt, both on the score 
of visiting and correspondence, that I am every day 
«n the confused hurry of one winding ravelled thread. 
I must conclude in liaste; being ever, with faithful 
and tender attachment, truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CVII. 

TO MllS. 1IOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 10th September, 1811. 

What shall I tell you of the summer that has insen¬ 
sibly fleeted past? Miss Gardner's illness, and my 
solicitude about her, have made a prominent figure in 
the early part of it. The book I have lately published 


My deal 1 Friend, 
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on the Superstitions of the Highlands, and my sprained 
wrist, gave or prevented occupation to the other; and 
the woods of Newbattle, a beautiful and sequestered 
village near Edinburgh, where I accompanied my 
poor invalid, Mias G., witnessed many horn’s of mus¬ 
ing, the result of which I should have faithfully con¬ 
veyed to you, had my hand been capable of embodying 
my ideas as usual. I must now tell you how the arch¬ 
critic, Mr. Jeffrey, and I, have behaved to each other. 
For some time past I met him at parties, and I thought 
he looked odd and avoided me. Something I knew 
there was, but was not in the least aware that it was 
a criticism, having been told formerly that he resolved 
to let me alone. I was, however, obliged to have 
what I much dislike, a small party in summer, on 
account of some strangers whose friends had strong 
claims on my attention. I boldly sent a note to the 
critic, saying that if he had renounced me, he should 
at once tell me so, like a brave man as he was; if not, 
to come on Wednesday evening, and meet some people 
whom I knew he did like. Ho answered that, so far 
from renouncing, he had thought of me moiy than any 
body else for some days past; and if a little packet he 
was about to send me to-morrow did not make me 
retract my invitation, he should gladly wait on me. I 
got, next day, the threatened packet, now before the 
public. Here follows the accompanying note, as far 
as I recollect it. “ When I review the works of my 
friends, if I can depend on their magnanimity as much 
as I think I can on yours, I let them know what I say 
of them before they are led out to execution. When 
I take up my reviewing pen I consider myself as 
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entering the temple of truth, and bound to say what I 
think.” I returned the criticism, without any other 
comment than that I was so well satisfied of his doing 
justice to my subject that I was less concerned at any¬ 
thing he might say of myself, &c. Very soon after 
he came to me asking introductions to my Highland 
friends, intending, as he said, to make a pilgrimage on 
foot, with two other gentlemen, to Loch Laggan, and 
past my former residence. This I scarcely believed 
that he would accomplish. I gave him the letters, 
however; and, to my astonishment, he actually did 
make his way through the wilds of Inverness-shire, 
and, by the parallel roads of Glenroy, to a region be¬ 
fore untrod by critic or by tourist, even the beautiful, 
woody, and secluded banks of Loch Laggan. He came 
back perfectly delighted. I expected that, from the 
mere habit of carping, he would have criticised the 
mountains unmercifully. I am, my dear friend, yours 
tenderly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CVIII. 

TO SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, BART., CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON. 

,, , Edinburgh, 9th October, 1811. 

My dear Sir, 

I have at present the pleasing task of requesting 
your indulgent patronage in behalf of a man of worth 
and genius, who, if he does but overcome his first 
difficulties, will do credit to all his friends. If, on the 
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contrary, lie should sink in the struggle with the waves 
of calamity, we, who affectionately esteem him, and 
have done our utmost for him here, shall not be with¬ 
out consolation; he will only sink to rise with renewed 
lustre where the rewards of merit and the compensa¬ 
tion for suffering are both ample and permanent. The 
ample testimonial which all that know him, most zeal¬ 
ously give to virtues founded on an everlasting basis 
is, in a great measure, included in what I have de¬ 
scribed as the very worst that can befall him. But we 
must not, like Pope’s good bishop, “ admit, and leave 
him Providence’s care,” but consider it happiness to 
be the agents of that same Providence in the cause of 
genius and virtue. 

John Henning, who will present this letter, was 
brought up in his native county, Renfrewshire, to his 
father’s business, that of a joiner, or cabinet-maker: 
taste and intellect seem to have been hercditaiy in his 
family, and he appears to have made some intuitive 
efforts in drawing veiy early. Struck with something 
peculiar in the countenance of one of his associates, 
he modelled it in clay, and thus discovered the bent, 
of his genius to this species of imitation. He was by 
the lovers and patrons of the arts invited to Edin¬ 
burgh, where the moderation and simplicity of his 
habits, the strength and power of his pure and inde¬ 
pendent mind, and the native candour and gentleness 
of his unpretending manners, have made him a great 
favourite. The field here, however, is not wide: he 
has long since taken striking likenesses of every one 
distinguished or worth preserving among us. In the 
meanwhile, the wants of a young and numerous family 
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made it difficult for him, even in his modest way, to 
meet the daily demands. In regard to patronage, none 
can have better: Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Mr. 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Fletcher—every one, in short, of any 
eminence here esteems and regards Henning: all these 
people delight in his artless conversation, admire his 
genius, and would do anything compatible to promote 
his interest or comfort. With this view, all his friends 
concurred in advising him to go to London, where 
there is a wider field for the exertions of genius, and 
where alone an artist has any chance to arrive at 
eminence. By the time he reached London, how¬ 
ever, there were few remaining in town of the many 
to whom he was recommended. The Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford was the only person who employed him; and it 
is employment he wants. Now, dear sir, if you could 
let this deserving man model your countenance, or if 
you would, upon seeing the perfect resemblance of 
his models, recommend him to others, it would be a 
divine charity. Your very speaking to him, and 
showing some interest in him, would help to support 
his spirits. Here, he was not a little cherished and 
caressed; but the anxiety produced by having his 
large family here dependent on him, and himself to 
support in London, will, I fear, be too much even for 
his cheerful and buoyant spirit. I know you will for¬ 
give me for the sake of my intention; #nd believe me, 
dear sir, your sincerely attached and grateful humble 
servant, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CIX. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

,. . Edinburgh, I2th October, 1811. 

My dear bir, 

I must own I felt some anxiety about your silencfc, 
and was much disposed to impute it to the very cause 
which I find occasioned it. I see clearly how the ease 
stands ; and it is needless to preserve a false delicacy 
that can do no good. You would do well in London, 
could you but get funds to support yourself there till 
you are known and employed. The fear that this may 
not be the case sinks your spirits: you are conscious 
that if you could but float till people came to town, 
and till you are known, all would do well. All will 
be well. We think too much of contingencies: a 
lively faith in the Giver of all good is not only in a 
strictly pious sense, but morally and physically, bene¬ 
ficial 

“ To hope the best, is pious, wise, and brave. 

And may itself procure what it presumes.” 

While your steps arc lighted by this ever-living lamp 
of hallowed confidence, you will assuredly find your 
way brighter as you proceed. I can never believe 
that such innocence and integrity as yonrs could be 
so severely tried, unless a rich reward was hid in the 
stores of futurity to compensate the present suffering. 
You must not suppose me in the present instance 
soaring beyond the moon; no, I merely grovel on the 
earth, and, like an old Israelite, look to temporal 
VOL. i. u 
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futurity. I know you will be happy hereafter; but I 
want to see you happy with my corporeal eyes, and 
know that you want nothing but bread and peace to 
make you so. The buoyant cheerfulness of your dis¬ 
position, the great simplicity of your habits, and your 
indifference to all that seduces and misleads the 
crowd, are your best security. All this is very good; 
but the difficulty is to keep all right in the meantime 
among the young ravens at home, and to quiet the 
demands, small and modest as they are, in the great 

city. I am about to introduce you to Mr. 

Charles Grant, Chairman of the India House, where 
I hope you will get a very sound head, which belongs 
to a very spotless heart, to model. I love Mr. Francis 
Horner much for being so good to you. Everybody 
here sends you good wishes, as well as your solicitous 
friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CX. 

TO UKK SON, 1.1KUT. DUNCAN JAMES GRANT, BOMBAY. 

^ Edinburgh, 25th October, 1811. 

My dear Duncan, 

The letters which you sent from Bourbon came 
round to us after going to Portugal. I received them 
on New Year’s day; and to me they were a new- 
year's gift most desirable, and filled my heart with 
an overpowering mixture of emotions, painful through 
the extreme of tenderness and mingled recollections, 
yet accompanied with much gratidation and much 
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thankfulness to that Divine hand that lists wonderfully 
conducted and supported me and mine through so 
many dangers and afflictions. 

I greatly lament the loss of your books; yet, sis the 
vessel which took you prisoner was afterwards canned 
to the Mauritius, I should think, by offering a reward, 
you might get them back, smd that vnu would vsdue 
them more than new ones. You must recollect the 
poems of my amiable friend James Grahame,* which 
I sent you. We have just been lamenting his loss. 
I Jiad an hour of pleasant, indeed cheerful conversa¬ 
tion with him, three days before his death: I sat with 
his wife, at his bedside, and the recollection of the 
past seemed to animate and delight him. Never was 
a purer or gentler mind than his, never jioet men* 
beloved. 

I must now tell you of an additional aud very strong 
motive that I have for keeping your sisters independent 
of you. I regard with very great compassion most 
men who are destined to spend their lives in India. 
Far from home and all its sweet and social comforts, 
and burdened, perhaps, with relations who keep them 
back in the paths of independence, they seek a resource 
in forming temporary connexions with the natives. 
These, I am told, arc often innocent and even amiable 
creatures, who are not aware of doing anything repre¬ 
hensible in thus attaching themselves. In the mean¬ 
time, the poor woman who has devoted herself to him, 
secures his affection by being the mother of his chil¬ 
dren : time runs on; the unfortunate mother, whom he 


* Author of “ The Subbath,' aud oilier Poems; *er Letter XIJX. 
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must tear from his heart, and tlirow back to misery 
and oblivion, is daily forming; new ties to him. The 
children, born boil’s to shame and sorrow, arc, for a 
time, fondly cherished, till the wish of their father’s 
heart is fulfilled, and he is enabled to return to his 
native country, and make the api>earance in it to 
which his ambition has been long directed. Then 
begin his secret but deep vexations; and the more 
honourable his mind, and the more affectionate his 
heart, the deeper are those sorrows which he dare not 
own, and cannot conquer. This poor rejected one, 
perhaps faithful and fondly attached, must be thrown 
off'; the whole habits of his life must be broken ; he 
must pay the debt he owes to his progenitors, and seek 
to renew the social comforts of the domestic circle by 
soliciting, with little previous acquaintance and no 
great attachment, some ladv glad to give youth and 
beauty for wealth and consequence. The forsaken 
children, once the objects, of his paternal fondness, 
must be banished, and have the sins of their fathers 
sorely visited upon them.* 

I will spare myself and you the pain of finishing 
this picture, which you must know to be a likeness, 
not of an individual only, but of a whole tribe of ex¬ 
patriated Scotchmen, who return home exactly in this 

* lu acknowledgm}; this totter, sometime afterwards, Mrs. Grant’s 
Son writes from Imiiu :—“ l J nrt of your letter, my ever denrest 
Mother, was upon a very interesting subject, which, 1 admit, you 
have handled in a most masterly miiniier. I allude to the picture 
you draw of the unfortunate condition that many of our exiles of 
India are driven to, from the lamentable connexions they are led to 
form. All that you have said on .this subject is distressingly true in 
i cry frequent instances, many of which huve come within my own 
knowledge.” 
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manner. This, my dear son, is what I dread in your 
ease, and would fain avoid, that is, prevent it if 1 
could. All that remains for me is, in the first place, 
not to burden you with encumbrances that may check 
the freedom of your will; and, in the next, to assure 
you that if any person, whom it would be decent or 
proper for you to connect yourself with by honourable 
ties, should gain your affections, your mother and your 
sisters will be ready to adopt her to theirs. Difference 
of nation, or even of religion, would not alienate us 
from any wife that you would choose. Doubtless, we 
should much prefer that you were married to one that 
we knew and esteemed; but we should tar rather 
make room in our hearts for a stranger, who is modest 
and well principled, than see you in the predicament 
I have described. 

The first good opportunity will bring you my late 
friend the Bishop of London’s Sermons, which I 
earnestly entreat you to read; as likewise the Bible, 
first for my sake, and then I trust yon will soon read 
it for your own. If you are now in the Mauritius, 
give my best respects to the Governor,* and tell him I 
shall take it much amiss if he forgets me : I have no 
idea of being forgotten by a Fanpdiar. And now, 
dear, dear Duncan, adieu! May God bless you hero 
and hereafter, prays your most affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 

* The late Sir Thomas Farquliar, Bart., brother to Mrs. (inint’s 
friend and correspondent, Mrs. Hook. 
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Letter CXI. 

TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, T , . Edinburgh, 20th November, I8U. 

My ueai’ Jmend, 

I have tliis morning the muddiest head you can 
suppose, having had a party of friends with me on the 
last two evenings. To understand the cause of all 
this hospitality, you must know that, being a very 
methodical and economical family, every cow of ours, 
as we express it in our rustic Highland dialect, has a 
calf; that is to say, when we have a party, which, in 
Edinburgh, includes a cold collation, we are obliged 
to provide ijiuintnw mffivit for our guests, who, being 
of a description more given to good talking than good 
eating, are content to admire and be admired, and 
have little time to attend to vulgar gratifications; of 
consequence, the more material food, after contribut¬ 
ing, like the guests, to embellish the entertainment, 
remains little diminished. As our wide acquaintance 
includes the greatest variety of people imaginable, 
there arc among them a number of good, kind people, 
that dross finely, laugh heartily, and sing merrily, and 
have, in some instances, genealogy besides; yet on 
these good people the lions and lionesses of literature 
would think their roaring very ill bestowed. These, 
however, make a greater noise in their own way, and 
before their superior prowess the substantial soon 
vanish; they are in every sense less fastidious, happier 
because less wise, and more benevolent because less 
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witty. An assemblage of these contented beings, 
who can amply appreciate the value of a custard, a 
jelly, or a jest on its second appearance, are convenient 
successors to the refined pretenders to originality, who 
prefer what is new to what is true, and would not, for 
the world, be caught eating blano-mange, while Mr. 
Jeffrey and Dr. Thomas Brown are brandishing wit 
and philosophy in each other’s faces with electric speed 
and brilliance. These good fat people, who sing and 
eat like canaiy birds, come with alacrity the day after, 
and esteem themselves too happy to be admitted so 
soon to consume mere mortal aliment in the vciy 
apartment where the delicacies of intellect were so 
lately shared among superior intelligences. 

I am sure I am writing great nonsense with this' 
muddy head of mine; but I am so amused with the 
extravagant admiration bestowed here on this kind of 
reputation, that I would willingly share with you the 
amusement it affords me. Yet I do not augur well 
of this reign of wit; it has not the heavy oppressive 
vulgarity that attends the dominion of mere wealth, 
nor the empty and supercilious haughtiness of mere 
birth, yet the result of its preponderance may be more 
fatal in the end than either, unless restrained by 
certain bounds, which it has no small vanity in over¬ 
leaping. These reflections have come upon me with 
double force from a perusal of that flippant, old, 
literary coxcomb, Horace Walpole, whom I never 
admired, but now heartily despise. Adieu, dear 
friend. I am, affectionately yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXI I. 

TO MISS CATHERINE MARIA FANSHAWE, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, LONDON. 

_ ,, , Edinburgh, 17th December, 1811. 

Dear Madam, 

I should perhaps have chosen a quieter season to 
put in my wonted claim to your attention. In the 
shades of Surrey you might find amusement in what 
will merely tease and encroach upon you in that 
glowing hive of hurry and intelligence which you now 
inhabit. Your apologies for your long silence are so 
eloquent and fanciful, that they not only excuse but 
atone for your fault; they almost invalidate a maxim 
of Johnson’s, who said that a boy who was very good 
at making excuses was seldom good for anything else. 
In return for this compliment I hope for an encomium 
on my modesty, which you must allow me to deserve, 
when you hear that my daughter Anne has been a 
month in and about London, without claiming the 
honour of an introduction; and that, moreover, she 
will not present herself to you till she comes to ask 
your commands for Scotland on her return. My soncy 
Anne has “ that within which passeth show,” and 
that without which seldom fails to please and interest, 
being the evident indication of candour, innocence, 
and overflowing benevolence. She is the most gene¬ 
rally popular of all my family, and by . far the most 
enthusiastic: whether she would be either so popular 
or so enthusiastic if she possessed the delicate discri- 
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uunation of Isabella, or the sound and deep reflection 
and intuitive discernment of Mary, is a question I am 
not going to determine. Yet this child of sunshine 
will, I know, be happier than either of them. 

Our young heiress, Miss Glassell, improves upon 
us daily; that is to say, she softens, and, without, 
affecting, seems visibly to acquire that attention to 
acquisitions, and that gentleness of manners, which, 
from the unrestrained liberty she enjoyed, and the 
unbounded vivacity of her untamed spirits, were before 
much wanted. She has noble and excellent qualities; 
a strong mind, quick perceptions, good feelings, and 
much generous enthusiasm. We do everything to 
make her sensible that her wealth is not considered 
by us as entitling her to any pre-eminence; and no 
creature can be more obliging, nor labour more to be 
useful and pleasing to the rest, whom she seems 
exceedingly to like. 

I am at this moment going to request from you a 
great favour. Mr. David Thomson, the bearer, is a 
young man of much worth and varied accomplishments, 
—being at once poetical, musical, and picturesque. 
Perhaps I should not have mentioned all this, his 
interviews with the Muses being as yet very private 
ones; nor do I think they will attain more publicity 
than they enjoy in his brother’s collection of Welsh 
music, where he appears with much credit as a song 
writer. In landscape painting he particularly excels, 
and now intends to establish himself in London, 
which affords a wider range for talents than is to be 
found here. His finances, however, are not equal to 
support him long as an expectant in the metropolis, 
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till he is known and employed, as there is little doubt 
of his being hereafter. He therefore intends to teach 
a few pupils: and what I shall take as a particular 
favour is, that you would, if you approve of such 
specimens of his art as Mr. Thomson may show you, 
recommend him in that capacity. He is the brother 
of my friend, Mr. George Thomson, known as the 
correspondent of Burns: all his family have various 
degrees of genius, and much refinement of mind. I 
am, dear madam, your faithful, humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CX1II. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 1st January, 1812. 

I have got your letter, my good friend, and would 
have answered it sooner, but for an event of which 
you may not yet have been informed—the recent 
death of my^ venerable parent, in her eighty-fourth 
year, after a very short illness. This has thrown a 
transient shade over us all: transient it ought to be, 
for her placid and useful life had of late sunk almost 
to mere vegetation, and nothing remained here but 
labour and sorrow; for such, in that state, is existence. 
Yet, even in this gentlest form, death brings back 
many painful and tender recollections, and sends for¬ 
ward many painful anticipations. 

Be assured that I can feel for you the withering of 
the heart which must result from an exile, though 
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neither long nor distant, from one’s endeared native 
land, and all one loves in it. I allow, too, tor your 
feeling all this in the extreme, because all the sym¬ 
pathies that belong to husband, father, friend, or 
Scotchman, are felt, by you with peculiar simple fer¬ 
vour. I know very well that ambition, when gratified 
to the utmost, could never make amends to you for do¬ 
mestic blessings, or for the dear country you have 
forsaken. I know, too, that you would rather break¬ 
fast with me and my family, with the view of returning 
to your engaging children and cheerful toils at home, 
than be received in the saloon of a duchess, to return 
from it to a cheerless lodging, without meeting the 
smile of welcome on a kindred visage. Very true; 
but, then, are you not banished for the take of these 
dear children ? Could you have made them happy by 
staying? As it was the will of Him who chastens 
where lie loves, to leave you, to human view, but a 
choice of seeming evils, have you not done right in 
preferring those which are most likely to produce good? 
and are not your prospects fair, and daily mending? 
and is there not every reason to suppose that your 
talents, aided by those virtues which adversity ripens, 
will procure you friends that may afford a future open¬ 
ing for the advantageous exercise of the same qualities 
in your children ? It is the labour of love in which 
you are engaged; it is for them you suffer; and they 
will most probably have cause to rejoice in the transi¬ 
ent alienation. If your chagrin is augmented by a 
difficulty in affording them the present supplies, let 
me know by return of post, and I shall, not generously, 
but in a worldly and prudent way, advance a present 
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supply, which my gift of second sight assures me you 
will soon he able to repay. If that does not happen 
in a year, you know I have hut to take one of the 
little girls as a pledge for the debt. 

I cannot tell to whom you owe your invitation from 
the Princess of Wales, but I well know that it is to 
Miss Christina Stewart you owe that from the Princess 
Charlotte. As for etiquette, trouble yourself little 
about it; your native delicacy will prevent you from 
doing anything forward, and your independent spirit 
will keep you from anything like abject awkward¬ 
ness. Tell me all about the young Princess, how r she 
looked, and what she said, &c. I feel a warm par¬ 
tiality for her, and hope that to Queen Elizabeth’s 
kingly talents she will add Queen Anne’s saintly vir¬ 
tues. Tell me of the Marquis of Stafford: have you 
again heard of him, olr done anything for him? You 
could not have a more generous and judicious patron 
than the Marquis of Lansdowne: does he continue his 
kindness to you? You can tell me nothing of your 
proceedings that will not amuse or interest mo. 

Pray, keep clear of politics: the arts belong to no 
party; and plain truth and integrity are above all 
parties. Preserve, like a coal from the altar, that 
piety of the heart, which is a rich inheritance from 
your forefathers, and will prove a comfort and support 
in all the evils of this short pilgrimage. Keep up 
your spirits: fame and profit stand on an eminence 
before you. But you are, at this juncture, like one 
crossing, with pain and fear, a narrow' bridge of one 
tottering plank, to arrive at the desired abode: the 
chasm is deep, and the apprehended miscarriage ter- 
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rible, but the passage is very short. I would fain hold 
the torch of hope before your steps, and imagine T 
already see you over. You cannot think how much 
1 have neglected, in order to write this letter. May 
this new year, which has begun sadly with me and 
anxiously with you, end happily with us both! Write 
to me soon all your wayward fancies and all your now 
designs; and doubt not that I am, dear Henning, 
yours very sincerely, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXIV. 

TO MRS. RUCKER, MELROSE IIAI.I., PI TNEY, SURREY. 

., , r , Edinburgh, 4th January, 1812. 

My dear Madam, 

My poor mother had been long declining in strength, 
but with no great or visible alteration until last week, 
when her decline assumed the appearance of serious 
illness. Never was life more useful, innocent, or 
cheerful; never death more in unison with that life, 
or more seasonably sent for a relief from hopeless 
languor and entire debility: it was indeed an escape 
from an evil she always dreaded—that of being totally 
helpless. In this latter state she was not above three 
weeks, and to human apj>earanc.e it might have lasted 
much longer. I make no apology for thus dwelling 
on the gathering in of this ripe sheaf. 

From the good qualities of the departed to the still 
militant virtues of the living is, in this case, a natural 
and pleasant transition. To this latter, however, I 
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There has not yet been any work published on that 
beaten subject more calculated to do good : genius of 
the first order, excellent sound sense, profound and 
practical piety, and thorough knowledge of the pre¬ 
vailing manners and characters, give value, and ought 
to give efficacy to that admirable work. I am, with 
respects the warmest to good Mr. liucker, dear 
madam, yours very truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXV. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

,, , TT . Edinburgh, 20th January, 1812. 

My dear ilenmng, 

Would I could fill this little paper with balm and 
cordial for your afflicted spirit! Mrs. Fletcher took 
the deepest interest in your letter, and agreed with me 
in thinking it a fair and lively transcript of a mind 
softened by feeling, lighted up by genius, and hallowed 
by the pure and saving influence of a stedfast faith 
in Him who is ever watchful over bis own, and whose 
tender mercies are over all his works. I do not mean 
to corrupt you by flatteiy: Hamlet says, “ Why should 
the poor bo flattered?” It is only the poor in spirit 
that require this aid to their conscious insignificance. 

I perfectly understand the transitions of your mind 
by the workings of my own. You are by turns san¬ 
guine and gloomy ; that is to say, you are gloomy 
because you are sanguine. The number of powerful 
and distinguished friends you have already acquired, 
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raise hopes in your naturally elastic mind, which are 
frustrated by the delay which is the necessary, conse¬ 
quence of their endless avocations. The heavy pres¬ 
sure of the claims upon you render this delay almost 
fatal to your hopes, and vour resources in the mean¬ 
time dry up: then you get into the slough of Despond, 
and think you will never get. out of it. But again I 
say unto you, rejoice in the midst of tribulation. We 
null not suffer your children to want a present supply ; 
nor will He, in whom you trust, suffer yon or them to 
want a future supply, though your faith and patience 
be severely tried in the meantime. 

I thank you for your account of the'Princess Char¬ 
lotte, and hope you will be equally minute in the next 
interview. You said and did precisely what you ought, 
and always will, when, as on this occasion, you act 
from your own good feelings, without ambitious imita¬ 
tion, or that mean awe of “ clay to clay” which Young 
reprobates. I know you will be respectful, because 
you will feel the respect for high place which is proper 
and useful to. give due weight to legitimate rank; but 
you will neither feel nor feign the servility of little 
minds. I am much pleased with our young Princess 
in your unembellished picture of her. Tell me all 
when you have more to tell, for I feel a veiy deep in¬ 
terest in her. 

. I meant only three or four lines, but cannot con¬ 
clude without thanking you for your portrait of your 
excellent friend Mr. Tulloch, which it did my heart 
good to contemplate. Those Christian heroes whose 
silent acts of magnanimity are recorded in the Book 
of Life, and passed over by their fellow-mortals in the 

VOL. i. x 
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eagerness of worldly pursuits, always shed sweet in¬ 
fluence over my spirit, even when known in this casual 
manner. What a happiness to you u to meet with 
and greet with” such a kindred spirit. Now do not 
streteh your generous abstinence too far: I am sure 
you are happier at. home and busy, than dining with 
fine people. I should call you selfish if you had not 
so many selves; yet, for the sake of all those selves, 
you must sometimes give yourself to those parties. 
The world is clamorous and bustling; if you are not 
sometimes sSen you will be forgot; and when such 
people mean to be kind they do not like to have their 
kindness slighted. Write to me soon, easily and fully; 
it will relieve your mind, and gratify your sincere and 
cordial friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXYI. 

TO MISS ANNE DUNBAR, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 24th March, 1812. 

I am this morning informed , of your great misfor¬ 
tune in the death of your brother; and I do not write 
to bid you grieve less. Religion, the only sure medi¬ 
cine of hurt minds, is yours; tender and generous 
feelings for others are also yours, which do not permit 
the mind to settle in solitary sorrow, while so many 
others are, as it were, purified by fire in the furnace 

* “ Bar," a familiar abbreviation of Mils Dunbar’s name, adopted 
in the Anthor’i fiunil y.-r-See Note to Letter XV. 


My dear Bar,* 
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of affliction. Imagination is also yours—that active 
faculty mercifully bestowed by a gracious Providence, 
as a counterbalance to the evils arising from too keen 
sensibility; and—though last, not least—the invaluable 
privilege of retaining the consoling remembrance that 
every possible tribute of affection has been paid to the 
lamented dead. Thus furnished with so many sources 
of consolation withheld from others, what, dearest Bar, 
can I add, but my tender and true sympathy? What 
motive have I to interrupt the sadness oflpour so lately 
wounded spirit, but to give you that consciousness 
which has soothed myself in the deepest affliction— 
the knowledge that you are remembered, beloved, and 
affectionately pitied by the still attached friends of 
your early youth. 

Would I could but send you my experience. I will 
not deceive you; that does not warrant me to say that 
time will cure a wound of this nature; but, in the 
course of things, one who is under the influence of 
good principles must, in compliance with these, make 
exertions for the good of the living, to whom kindness 
is available: for no Christian, worthy of the name, 
dare struggle with the Divine will in a rebellious 
neglect of the duties of humanity and friendship. The 
performance of these duties brings its reward with it, 
in lulling to sleep, for a time, those sorrows which we 
think it a kind of virtue, in the first agonies of distress, 
to cherish. They will frequently awake with quick 
throbs,—with pangs, perhaps, nearly as pungent as 
the first. But, besides the balm that time brings to 
the afflicted, the secret arid soothing reflection that 
the time of reunion is drawing every day more near is 

x 2 
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strengthened by age, infirmity, and everything that is 
given generously to prepare us for the final change. 
Dearly, indeed, I know you loved your brother; but 
you did not love him only: many remain to reap the 
fruits of that best and truest wisdom which takes root 
in the wounded and softened heart,—of that affection 
which grows the fresher for being watered by tears. 
Yours is not a heart to resist the tender pleadings of 
nature and of friendship from those who are bom with 
a claim to jpur love, and those who have long truly 
loved you with the love of choice. I do not forbid 
you to weep: your blessed Saviour felt human affec¬ 
tions, and shed human tears. Weep abundantly; but 
do not sit in solitary musing to cherish what you are 
required, nay, commanded to resist. Religion must 
furnish you with motives to endure patiently—not a 
pretence to cherish wilfully—the suffering that, to a 
mind and a frame so very sensitive as yours, would 
prove fatal were it indulged. 

Far am I from supposing that any suffering of your 
own could render you indifferent to my family or their 
concerns. I only reserve any intelligence you might 
wish to have about them for Anne’s recital, who will 
soon be in London, and will give you all her sympathy. 
Her discourse of early days will steal you from your¬ 
self more than anything else could. You must, indeed, 
my dear friend, 

u Absent vou from felicity awhile. 

And in this harsh worn draw your breath in pun.'* 

The night is long and dark, but the promise of 
morning is sure; and the dawn of everlasting day will 
smile on the sleepers in the tomb as certainly as the 
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morning of these fleeting days does on our limited per¬ 
ceptions. Tell me, when you can, that you kindly 
accept my proffered sympathy, and that you are not 
selfish nor obstinate in the indulgence of that gloomy 
luxury which reason as well as religion checks in the 
excess. So shall you give real satisfaction to your 
early, sincere, and faithful friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXYII. 

TO MISS ANNE DUNBAR, LONDON. 

,, . Edinburgh, 30th March, 1812. 

M.y dear IjiiTj 

I was much pleased and relieved by the receipt of 
your letter; and you must estimate my value for it 
by my immediate, nay, instant return to its contents. 
The good sense and piety it manifests are gratifying 
and soothing to us all; yet the solid depth and oppres¬ 
sive weight of your sorrow is not the less evident from 
the meekness of your submission to the Divine decree. 
There are two tilings as evident to conscience and 
reflection as the light of day, to which we yet close 
our eyes with sinful obstinacy: one is, that death is, in 
fact, no evil to the righteous who lived a life of pre¬ 
paration, and have a better hope laid up against the 
day of dissolution; the next, upon which we practise a 
willing self-deception, is the fleetness, the inconceiv¬ 
able rapidity of the short period of separation. Though 
dragged towards these powerful motives of consolation 
by so many forcible arguments, still wc linger round 
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the repository of the deserted clay, and think of the 
departed, not as what they are,—either in a state of 
blessed rest or exulting in a state of liberty and light, 
—but as our “ frail thoughts, dallying with false sur¬ 
mise,” would wish to see them,—pent up in the prison 
of afflicted clay, and subject to such anguish as we 
feel, and such bodily suffering as results from that 
anguish. From this the saddened fancy makes a 
transition to the darkness in which they are not shut 
up,—the solitude to which they are not condemned, 
—and the cold they do not feel in the lowly habitation 
of their untenanted clay cottage. All this I speak of 
experimentally, for on all this my fancy has dwelt 
with mournful perseverance, when both faith and 
reason joined their testimony to the healing and con¬ 
soling truth. But this dwelling below the moon, these 
fond and fruitless recurrences to the past, and the 
averting of our eyes from the clear vision of futurity, 
is a part of our weakness which is wisely permitted to 
clog our aspiration after better things, while ordained 
to remain in this land of shadows. Were it otherwise, 
the duties, the friendships, the enjoyments, which are 
afforded as cordials in the thorny path assigned to us, 
would all become tasteless and burdensome, while we, 
with weak and unequal wing, were expatiating on the 
confines of that world winch is veiled from us, and 
hovering about that gate of which “strong Death 
alone can heave the massy bar.” 

I lament that the dew that is so refreshing to the 
dried-up heart .is withheld from you. But you will 
weep, my dear Bar, you will weep abundantly, when 
you return to that home where alone you will find 
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full sympathy in your natural sorrows. The grief of 
those who most intimately share your loss will then 
unlock every source of tenderness: your sorrow will 
no longer be of this chilling nature; it will be soft and 
social, and seek tor itself those vents that will diminish 
what they cannot remove. 

Write to me for the relief of your own mind; it will 
occupy you, and induce exertion. We all join in 
warm sympathy and love to you, which you ought to 
know-to be far beyond common attachment, knowing 
so well as you do your early and faithful friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXV1I1. 

TO MRS. HOOK, DURABLES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

,, , _ . , Edinburgh, 10th June, ISIS. 

My dear brand, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your affectionate 
letter, and am prompted by the faithful transcript of 
your vivid feelings to answer it immediately; for I 
always like to write to you while my heart is warm 
with the first impressions of your letters. 

What can I, alas, add to what you have so truly 
and so affectingly said of Mr. Perceval?* How blest 
is a death to the individual so instantaneous, so free 
from pain, from apprehension, from the pangs of part* 
ing with all that is dear on earth, and trembling as 
the best must tremble, at appearing before Him whose 

* The recent assassination of Mr. Perceval in the lobby of the 
House of Commons is alluded to. 
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eyes are too pure to behold iniquity! Dreadful, in¬ 
deed, to the witnesses and survivors: but how short 
and easy the transition to everlasting peace and unfad¬ 
ing joy to him whose life was one continued prepara¬ 
tion,—to whom the fatal weapon , of the assassin was 
only the key that opened the gates of a blissful eter¬ 
nity. This is the glory, the triumph of vital Chris¬ 
tianity : events the most adverse, the most terrible to 
those whose hope is only in this world, come to them 
divested of terror; and not only really are, but are 
felt to be blessings in disguise. 

I am much pleased to find my opinions on the sub¬ 
jects discussed in my last letter meet your approbation: 
had your worldly afiairs been exactly as I would wish 
them to be, I might have loved you as well, but I am 
sure I could not have esteemed or admired you nearly 
as much as I do; nor indeed could Dr. Hook. We 
might have thought you gold before, but now we cer¬ 
tainly know you to be gold purified and refined from 
the dross of worldly mixture. I could not; indeed, 
with the least delicacy, say how much you have risen 
in my eyes since this nobly supported trial. Our 
trials here, in all states and circumstances, are indeed 
most arduous; the more so, that our virtues, our finest 
qualities and fairest embellishments, all border nearly 
on something dangerous, that is carefully to be avoid¬ 
ed. What, for instance, can more delight and engage 
than your open-hearted generosity, so totally free from 
every leaven of vanity, or your beloved friend’s fine 
taste, so allied to genius, and to the refinement of ele¬ 
gant sentiment f Yet, in these there is danger; and, 
had you not both been restricted by the strong hand 
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of necessity, there is no saying whither these danger¬ 
ous charms might lead you. I could not be forgiven 
the indelicacy of recurring to this subject, if it were 
not very near my heart,—if I (lid not feel it very dif¬ 
ferently from what the minions of prosperous fortune, 
on whom no chill blast has ever blown, can do. A 
certain proportion even of pride and vanity is good for 
us, otherwise it would not have made a part of our 
composition; the thing is not to extinguish, but to 
direct it aright. Before I dismiss this subject, I must 
speak of the pride and vanity which you have infused 
into one of the most artless of human bosoms, and one 
the least susceptible of these passions that I have ever 
known: I mean Anne, who is so proud and so happy 
in the thoughts of seeing you at Mirables, that a dis¬ 
appointment would be killing to her. You can hardly 
know, and it would not become me to tell you, into 
how pure and good a mind you are pouring all this 
delight. Enough of Anne. 

Your son Walter’s letter amused me much. If' I do 
not recant my heresies regarding Charles the Twelfth, 
I fear I shall share the fate of Coriolanus, who feared 
that “ boys and girls would slay him in puny battle.” 
I shall, however, wash my hands in innocence, and 
write an exculpatory epistle to app>ease Walter’s right¬ 
eous wrath. Write soon, dearest friend, to your en¬ 
tirely affectionate and attached, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXIX. 

TO MISS ANNE DUNBAR, NEAR NAIRN. 

, _ Edinburgh, 15th June, 1812. 

My dear liar, 

There is no person on earth in whom the indulgence 
of grief would be more faulty than in you: first, be¬ 
cause your frame and nerves are not adequate to 
bear it; second, because you are the only remaining 
comfort—the thread that ties to life your venerable 
parents; and lastly, that the sting of death has been 
extracted for him you mourn. 

I wish I were near enough to send you a volume of 
Paley’s Sermons which I have here; it concludes with 
one upon the recognition of our friends in a blessed 
futurity, and another on the Resurrection of the Just. 
The true consolation is the very short period of sepa¬ 
ration : if we do but seriously think “ how fast the 
shuttle flies that weaves our shroud,” the distance be¬ 
twixt our departure and that of those wc deplore sinks 
to nothing. I do not much wonder, in the depressed 
state of your disinterested mind, that you should feel 
the enjoyment of the fruits of your brother's labours 
as an aggravation of your loss. Think, however, how 
consoling it would be to him that he did not leave you 
dependant,—that he had been labouring for those he 
loved best on earth, and that what is now nothing to 
him is something to you. It is ungrateful to Provi¬ 
dence, and therefore sinful, to take a wayward view of 
what is wisely and well ordered. Your too sensitive 
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frame, and your most clamant duties make that luxur}' 
of grief, which is the indulgence of the mourner, 
pernicious and unsafe to you. This is not the jargon 
of hackneyed consolation, but truth founded on a 
thorough knowledge of your frame of mind and con¬ 
stitution. Court the fresh breeze, and look with com¬ 
placence on lovely nature in all its opening graces; 
there you will find a balm that will soothe what it 
cannot heal. I know you to be more than commonly 
awake to rural charms; they are indeed at short in¬ 
tervals able to soothe all sadness but despair. The 
murmur of a rude Highland stream did me more good 
than volumes of philosophy, at a time when my heart 
was like to burst: the face of unadorned and undis¬ 
guised nature is a fair reflection of divine beauty and 
beneficence; it breathes a holy calm even into the 
breast of recent anguish. Your brother, you have 
room to hope, looks down upon you as a guardian: be 
you then as a ministering spirit to his parents and 
your own. Adieu, dear Bar. Tell me how nobly you 
exert yourself, and give pleasure to yours truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXX. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 30th June, 1812. 

My dear Henning, 

I am glad that you are likely to procure us a 
resemblance of the Princess Charlotte, whom we all 
look forward to as one who is to add to the wisdom, 
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fortitude, and dignity of Elizabeth, the milder graces 
and gentler qualities of her more amiable, though less 
fortunate rival. When I call the unhappy though 
highly-gifted Maiy unfortunate, I do not merely 
advert to the loss of her crown and life; that of her 
honour, the eternal blot on her fame, is much more to 
to be lamented. The difference in the fate of those 
rival queens began early. Elizabeth was educated in 
the wholesome school of adversity, and there, by leam- 
ing to govern herself, was fitted to govern others. 
Mary, in the midst of a voluptuous court, early taught 
to consider herself as wielding a double sceptre, learnt 
also, too soon, that she was qualified to dazzle eveiy 
eye and captivate every heart; so that the queen was 
too soon lost in the woman, too charming and too 
easily charmed. It was in the gloom of adversity, in 
prison, and on the scaffold, that her nobler qualities 
broke forth. The epigram on Otlio might be applied 
to them: one might say of Elizabeth,— 

“ That she was greater living, none deny, 

But say, than Mary did she greater die?” 

To that boundless mercy which her dying words sup¬ 
plicated we shall leave her. 

You are certainly right to tell the Princess Char¬ 
lotte what you think on any subject on which she 
condescends to question you: the conversation of one 
who is so entirely a man of nature as yourself, and 
the plain and harmless sincerity so obvious in all you 
say and do, must be to her an amusing novelty. You 
must, however, with the civility usual, and indeed 
proper, even among equals, mention your views of 
these subjects merely as opinions, not as dogmas. I 
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am in no pain for your behaviour before a Princess of 
an uncorrupted mind: your native benevolence and 
general good feeling will so far stand you in the stead 
of polish, that you will never say anything, knowingly, 
harsh and offensive to the feelings of others. As for 
the little fancies and eccentricities of a mind awake, 
excursive, and unsubdued to the standard of modes, 
they must please where they are comprehended. It 
augurs well of our young Princess to listen with 
patient attention to discourse so artless as yours. I 
fear she meets few so undesigning. 

Your sister is in the prettiest, neatest house ima¬ 
ginable, and keeps it very nice; everything about her 
looks like good regulation.' We rejoice over your 
new coat: dress you yourself, and we shall dress your 
children. My second sight assures me you will do 
well; but if you always look back, who knows but 
you may turn to a pillar of plaster-of-Paris, or some 
such thing: look forward, and, above all, look to God. 
Adieu, dear Henning. Pray write soon to me, and tell 
me all that concerns you: do not be afraid of me, I 
am kindest when most clamorous: say of me as Lord 
Byron says of nature, “ I loved thee still, and loved 
thee best in wrath.” I am, with severe fidelity, your 
unaltered friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXXI. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING. 

Edinburgh, 24th July, 1812. 

I am glad, dear Henning, that in your last distress¬ 
ing letter you have showed me the bottom of your 
wound, that, as sympathy and experience can direct 
me, 1 may search and, peradventure, heal it. 

Before I touch upon the disease of your mind, I 
must alleviate your present anxiety by informing you 
that I shall provide, to a certain extent, for the imme¬ 
diate occasions of your sister and your children. I am 
sure you know I would have much more pleasure in 
giving than lending, if I could, in justice, to others, 
spare it: as it is, however, it is less painful to your 
feelings, and touches not on your independence. 

Always think of me as a person who has felt all 
that you feel, and suffered all that you suffer,—all 
privations of heart, of circumstances, and of accustomed 
scenes. Your children live; so do not mine: half only 
remain of the fair and hopeful flowers that bloomed 
around me. How many of these we're tom from my 
bosom under the most aggravating circumstances, in 
the full bloom "of uncommon beauty, and almost in 
the maturity of talents and virtues that might fill a 
mother’s proudest hopes 1 All this 1 felt as much as 
I could feel anything -after the loss of their amiable 
and worthy father, whose tenderness and attachment 
to me were beyond all description. All this I have 
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deeply, bitterly felt; yet all this I have outlived, be¬ 
cause I never permitted my mind to dwell on the past, 
further than as a spur to perform my active duties to 
the beloved children, the brothers and sisters of so 
much departed excellence. The God in whom I 
trusted has blessed my endeavours; and here am I, 
after all my straggles, offering to you that comfort 
which, in a few years, by similar exertions and self- 
government, you may have it in your power to offer 
to others. 

I wish to undeceive you. Indulging, in dreary and 
sinfully hopeless solitude, the feeling of a wounded 
heart, and the reveries of an ardent and ungoverned 
imagination, you injure, greatly injure the nerves, 
“ those tender strings of life,” as the poet justly calls 
them; and this morbid state of your nervous system 
you mistake for an excess of paternal affection, .nd 
imagine if you possessed these absent blessings you 
would be happy. Were you happy when you did 
possess them ? Could the possession of them in your 
present circumstances add to your happiness or theirs? 
Not so, surely. You are combating a shadow which 
you mistake for a substance: past misfortunes are so 
deeply fixed on the retina of your imagination, that 
you mistake them for present. Not satisfied with this 
competent stock of past evils to brood over, you sit 
very devoutly and composedly down to hatch future 
ones; and amidst princes and nobles, whose resem¬ 
blance your art has been called forth to perpetuate, 
and who encourage and applaud, you turn away your 
eyes from the gay visions of prosperity to encounter 
the spectres of shame and poverty which your way- 
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ward fancy creates. Be a man; be a Christian; drive 
away these gloomy day-dreams, and in humble trust 
implore the Sun of Righteousness to arise with healing 
on his wings, and to scatter these illusions. I do not 
make light of your distress: I have experienced both 
the reality dhd the still severer pangs inflicted by the 
gloomy shadows reflected from it on the tom and. 
agitated mind. It is amusement that you want. 
Pray do read Lord Byron’s poems, that you may see 
the evils of abused prosperity and perverted genius, 
and be thankful that yours was not the harder trial 
of prosperity. His powers are very great; and through 
the gloom of his principles and feelings he does not 
appear u less than Archangel ruined.” 

Now, if you value my letters, you will answer this 
directly; and I shall contrive to make my next a very 
amusing one, for it'is amusement that you want. I>o 
not bum my letters, but when you are gloomy read 
them over: what comes from the heart must neces¬ 
sarily go to the heart. I am, your unwearied and 
unaltered friend, 

Anne Grant. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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